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The Same Good Car Through Many Seasons 


AT THIS SEASON of the year, as autumn pre- 
pares to bid adieu, it is good to know that the 
new Ford is fully prepared to meet the sterner 
needs of winter driving. 

Cold weather emphasizes the value of its sim- 
plicity of design and its trustworthy performance 
under all conditions. There is an enduring quality, 
too, in its exterior finish. The pyroxylin lacquer 
is not affected by cold, or the usual 


hazards of snow or water. The Rustless 


PONE Dn OE TREN MOTTE ee 


Steel used for the radiator shell, hub caps, cow! 
finish strip, and other exterior metal parts is a) 
additional assurance of permanent beauty. 1: 
will not scale, tarnish, or corrode. 

With reasonable care the new Ford will main- 
tain its original sheen and brilliance for a lonz 
period. Mechanically it has been so excellently 
made that it will give you many thousands of 

miles of comfortable, satisfactory motor- 


ing at a very low cost per mile. 
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HE rural school, be it the humble one-room type Tus month don’t miss: 
or the more extensive consolidated institution, What te New in Pesmine 
deserves your interest and support. Resolve this cig: “ , “ 
vear that your school is going to be the best that 
circumstances permit. We like this sentiment expressed 
by Agnes Samuelson, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Iowa: “The schoolhouse has always been the 
service station for the procession of humanity on- the 
highway of life... That the school is the nation’s 
plan for meeting the need for the literate citizenship 
upon which our form of government depends has been ge ae 
recognized by all our great leaders . . . ” The parent N XT month Successful Farming will discuss: 
teacher associations are a fine help where organized. Group Banking 
Investigate if you do not have one. Make sure that me 
your teacher receives The Rural Schools Bulletin, a free 







Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 
Insurance for the Business Farmer 
Cutting Costs in Corn Harvest 
Consider Sheep 

Beef Cattle Prices 

Winter Poultry Feeding 
Are You Slip Shod? 
How to Serve the Company Dinner 
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Tractor Lubrication 
Foundation Plantings. . 





service provided for teachers by Successful Farming. Breakfast Nooks 

x~* * New Fruits 
STANDARDS of Living will be the theme of discus- Sow Testing 
sion at the 1930 Country Life Conference - held at Winter Poultry Diseases | 
the University of Wisconsin, October 7-10. “Let’s Live Ye Shall Keep a Feast 
While We Work” has been x *« * 
adopted as a slogan which Nov EMBER is the 


reminds us of Dr. Henry ~ UCCES sful Farm ing month when wintertime | 


C. Taylor’s classic— entertainment really be- 
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“Chief,” the 
raspherry shown by 


D. A. N. Wilcox 
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What Is New In Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


UR illustration this month shows 

a new red raspberry developed 

at the fruit breeding station of 
the University of Minnesota. It has 
been named “‘Chief.’’ The berry was 
developed from the Latham after 14 
years of experiment and selection. The 
object in developing this berry was to 
obtain a fruit which would come into 
bearing earlier in the season, would pro- 
duce more freely, would be winter 
hardy, and would be resistant to mosaic 
and other diseases. All of these aims 
were obtained. It will not supersede the 
Latham, but it is expected to provide 
a suitable running mate. 


June clover success depended upon 
the amount of available potash in the 
soil in the field trials conducted by the 
Michigan State College during the past 
few years. Tests were made on sandy 
loam soil. The clover was grown as a 
part of the four-year rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, and clover. Fertilizer appli- 
cations were made with corn and wheat. 


* 

The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion finds that alfalfa may be pastured 
at the rate of 20 pigs or 7 sows per acre, 
allowing a quantity of first and second 
growth to be cut for hay. 


The fanning mill should be kept in use 
according to results obtained at the 
New York Experiment Station. Its use 
has proved very helpful in removing 
weed seed and spores of diseases. 

* 

The practice of cross breeding swine 
in the Cornbelt does not result in gains 
commonly claimed for it, according to 
experiments conducted during the past 
five years at the University of Illinois. 
While these experiments are not vet 
complete, the evidence indicates that 
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cross bred pigs gain no faster nor no 
more economically than purebred pigs 
of similar parentage. 

* 

Meters placed on individual drinking 
bowls of 10 dairy cows at the Michigan 
State College again demonstrated the 
importance of a large water supply for 
heavy producers. The heaviest drinker 
needed a gallon of water for every 2.69 
pounds.of milk produced. She consumed 
an average of 20.35 gallons of water 
each day. 

: * 

Paving in the cattle feeding lots 
proved to be worth $7 a year for each 
head of cattle fed at the University of 
Illinois. In the paved lots, the hogs fol- 
lowing steers made added gains valued 
at $2 for each head of steers, labor costs 
for feeding were reduced $1 for each 
steer, there was a saving of $1.50 a steer 
in manure, and the steers made added 
gains valued at $2.50 because of their 
greater comfort. 

* 

A new short cut in swine sanitation 
is now successfully used by a number of 
Illinois farmers. Only gilts are used for 
breeding purposes and they are never 
allowed to get into old contaminated hog 
lots and lanes. This saves work of wash- 
ing sows in the spring. In the fall the 
old sows, the barrows, and the gilts to 
be discarded are taken out of the clean 
pasture and sold. The gilts to be re- 
t@ined are kept in the same clean pasture 
where they were raised. In the spring 
the farrowing houses and the gilts are 
hauled to the next clean clover field to 
be used. 

* 

An investigation by the University of 
Illinois into the condition of farm scales 
indicates that few are accurate within 
the commercial meaning of the term. 


This is a result of lack of proper care and 
also to the frequent use of motor trucks 
which results in overloading the wagon 
scales. With so much farm business 
being done on the weight basis, atten- 
tion to accuracy of scales is very im- 
portant. 
* 

Studies of hemp grown in Wisconsin 
have shown it to be practically identica! 
with seed flax straw in physical and 
chemical properties. It is estimated that 
fiber may be grown for the manufacture 
of paper at a cost of about 7 cents per 
pound where a market exists for at least 
1,000 tons. 

* 

Under some conditions, spraying wit! 
sulphur dust may interfere with apple 
pollination. In New York studies where 
sulphur was applied to one-half of a cul- 
ture of pollen, the percentage of germi- 
nation was materially decreased and the 
pollen tubes that grew were shorter in 
length. Where sulphur was applied 
directly on the stigmas 24 hours before 
pollination, and the time of pollination, 
and 24 hours after, the sets were zero in 
all cases and on the checks where the 
sulphur was not applied, the sets were 
good. Tests of the different varieties 
suggested that the use of sulphur at t! 
time of pollination may be more harm- 
ful on light than on heavy setting vari 
eties. 

* 

Thinning of forests and woodlots 
proved to be highly beneficial in recent 
New York studies. In plots where a 
high as 111% cords of wood had been re- 
moved per acre, there was still approxi 
mately the same volume of timber as on 
the ones which were not thinned. Mor- 
tality among the trees was practically 
zero in the thinned plots as compared 

| Please turn to page 83] 
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CHILDREN & 


have so much! 


It’s regular routine with Donald to stow away a good Cream of Wheat breakfast. No wonder his legs are hard as rocks and his cheeks pink! 


Don't let them lose out 


on an easy care like this 


OST any day, after school, he can 
perch himself on a leafy bank, 
with a can of worms alongside, and a 
good grip on a home made fishing pole. 
The curious markings on a trout are 
as familiar to him as his own little 


sunburned hands. 


Pretty different from the city young- 
ster, edging through the traffic to 
catch a ball, breathing the dust clogged 
air, playing in a little patch of sun! 


Yet because life is so free and health- 
ful for country children is no reason to 
¢ everything for granted. A matter 

their diet deserves their parents’ 
ial care. 


Y 


for many years ore cereal has been 

idered ideal—for the baby’s first 
§ food, for the school child’s break- 
fast. That cereal is Cream of Wheat. 


a recent investigation made in 
New York, Chicago, Toronto and San 
Francisco, 221 leading child specialists 
unanimously approve Cream of Wheat. 


_ they know that it is exceptionally 
rich in energy, that it releases this 
energy quicker than any other cereal in 


common use. Cream of Wheat is so 
amazingly easy to digest, because all 
the harsh part of the grain has been 
removed. 


When the baby is ready for his first 
adventure into solid food, choose 
Cream of Wheat for him. Give it too, 
to the little “‘in-between’’ who's not 
old enough for school but is so busy 
all day long he burns up lots of energy. 
Make Cream of Wheat a regular habit 
with the growing school child. It will 
fortify him for his lessons and his play. 


Your grocer has Cream of Wheat, in 
the triple-wrapped box. It's very in- 
expensive. Every box holds forty generous 
servings at less than one cent each. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 

. . . > 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Winnipeg. 


TUNE IN on Cream of Wheat Radio 
Program every weekday morning at 
7:45. Stations: WJZ, WBZ-A, KDKA, 
WHAM, WLW, WJR, WLS. Starting 
Sept. 29, also KSTP, WREN, KFAB, 
KWK. 


See At vertising Index, page 03 








FREE—a wonderful child's game 
All children love the H. C. B, Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of 
their morning cereal. All the wonder 
working material is free—badge, gold 
stars, and great big new posters with 
stirring color pictures of childhood heroes 
—Roland and Oliver, Joan of Arc, Rich- 
ard the Lion Hearted. We will also send 
valuable child health booklet. 

Mail this coupon to Dept. S-34, The 
Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Ree MRA. o-v-cbeebedabaeness @esne 


Gs cc one cnndadettew ees 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check 
here © 1930, The C. of W. Corp. 


















uy tires CLOSE 2”) 


Then see this one.. and get a new idea 


of TIRE VALUES 


It’s the Goodrich Cavalier ... made for those 


who drive hard bargains . . . and expect Real Values 


LL right, you hard-to-please buy- 

ers! All right, you tire-punish- 

ing drivers who like to see your dol- 
lars go the limit! 

Here’s a tire that takes up your 
challenge... a tire that likes buyers 
who want a lot for their money. It’s 
the Goodrich Cavalier... made espe- 
cially by Goodrich to satisfy you who 
drive hard and far...and buy with a 
knowledge of what a dollar is worth. 


Cavalier is a tire that Goodrich 
brands with pride. Made to the strict- 
est standards known to the tire in- 
dustry... made oversize and extra 
strong ... made rugged and tough 
and hard to wear out... it’s the kind 
of a tire Goodrich stakes its reputa- 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product ° 


Rubber Footwear . 
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tion on, yet it’s priced like plain 
ordinary, everyday run-of-the-trade 
quality. 

You have your choice of 6-ply or 
4-ply in Cavalier. It’s made in all 
sizes for passenger cars and 4 sizes 
for trucks. 

It asks no favors, stays out of trou- 
ble, and knows the answer to any 
kind of service. All in all, a tire that 
takes its hat off to no other from 
the standpoint of dollar for dollar 
value and performance. 


You really ought to take a look at 
this tire. You can see it at the nearest 
Goodrich dealer’s. Ask to look at it 
..and go over it as carefully as you’d 
go over a yearling heifer. 








Drug Sundries - Soles . Heels - 














When you’ve done that... ask the 
price. Goodrich dealers just won't 
be undersold these days... they’re 
matching all comers in price and 
beating them all in quality. 

Don’t fail to see Cavaliers... that’s 
all Goodrich asks. Compare them... 
in construction ... in price... in 
value. Then try them out. You can’t 
go wrong on them for there’s that 
name Goodrich right on the sidewall 
...- and that represents a real buy 
every single time! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. In Canada: 

Canadian Goodrich 7 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. oife 


Cawalier 


ver 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand 
distinct rubber products — Goodrich Silvertowns - 
Hose . Belting . Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Good* 
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The modern corn picker saves time and backache 


Cutting the Cost of Corn Harvest 


By J. BROWNLEE DAVIDSON 


YOTABLE advances have been 

I | made since the World War in re- 
ducing the cost of producing corn. 

By the use of large teams and tractors, 
iultiple-row planters. and cultivators, 
and rotary hoes and weeders, the labor 
of growing corn has been greatly re- 


duced and the acres of corn grown by 
each man materially increased. Thus, 
the situation now prevails that, more 
labor is often required for picking the 
crop by hand than is needed to grow it. 


\ report on the cost of growing corn 
e lowa counties, issued by the de- 
ient of agricultural economics of 
State College, indicates that the 
ige time for growing corn in the 
uunties varied from 6.97 to 11.95 
iours per acre, while the average 


ime for picking varied from 5.37 to 8.93 

hours per acre. On farms in the 
same counties where mechanical corn 
pickers were used the time of picking 


| from 3.32 to 6.95 man-hours per 
r . 
Che last figure should not be em- 


Plasized, since it was the record from 
On ne farm. ‘ 
Corn picking labor is generally paid 


Consulting Agricultural Engineer 


for by the bushel, 6 and 7 cents per 
bushel being the prevailing rates. To 
determine the total cost of picking, the 
cost of board for the husker, horse labor 
and equipment must be added. These 
are valued at from 3 to 5 cents per 
bushel, making a total cost of picking 
from 6 to 12 cents per bushel. 

It is obvious that the most vulnerable 
point of attack in reducing the cost of 
producing corn is the cost of picking. It 
is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the economic use of the mechanical corn 
picker and to describe some of the recent 
developments in corn pickers. 


HE corn picker is not a new machine 

and the question may well be asked 
why it has not come into universal use 
before this. The principal reason for this 
is that as long as it was necessary to ob- 
tain power to operate the machine from 
the traction wheels, the machine was 
more or less at the mercy of field condi- 
tions, and often cornfields are very soft 
at picking time. The use of an auxiliary 
motor on the corn picker, or the use of 
power direct from the tractor motor 
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thru the power take-off, has given the 
corn picker an entirely new situation. 
Where formerly the corn picker with 
traction wheels choked down and failed, 
the new machine can now be used with 
considerable success. 


Box YMICAL methods of manage- 
_4 ment have also been introduced. 
Bins have been placed on the picker for 
the temporary storage of the picked 
corn, or the receiving wagon is pulled 
with the tractor, thus reducing the 
number of men required to operate the 
picker. 

At the present time four distinct 
types of corn pickers are offered to the 
corn grower: (1) one-row pull machine 
usually equipped with bin and having 
an auxiliary motor or power take-off 
drive; (2) two-row pull machine with 
auxiliary motor or power take-off drive; 
(3) one-row tractor-mounted picker; (4) 
two-row tractor-mounted picker. Time 
will determine which of these types will 
prove the most economical. 

Conditions surrounding the machine 

| Please turn to page 66 | 
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VALUE INSTANTLY RECOGNIZED 


Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Luxury, 
Performance and Reliability at $200 
Less than Any Recent Buick Six! 


Come —know the matchless 
superiorities of the world’s 
lowest priced Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight. . 
four new series of Buick Eights 


. one of the 


everywhere accorded instant 
leadership. Take the wheel and 
thrill to its lightning-like ac- 
celeration, hill-climbing and 
speed... its brilliant smooth- 
ness, stamina and roadability 

. its exceptional roominess, 
comfort and luxury. Here is a 
type of performance long 
sought in the eight-cylinder 
field... at Jess cost than last 
year’s Buick Six! 


—_—— a 


every motorist. Now —for as 
little as $1025 to $1095 at 
factory —you can have the many 
engineering advancements 
found only in The Eight as 
Buick Builds It. 


These extra-value Buick Eights, 
like Buick’s three remaining 


series, have the masterly new 


Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 
Engines, new Engine-Oil Tem- 
perature Regulators, and the 
new Ring-Type Torsional Bal- 
ancers. They reveal the ample 
roominess and comfort of new 
Bodies by Fisher, skillfully 
insulated against heat, cold and 
noise, and uphol- 





Now Buick places p= 
Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight luxury, 
dependability and 


performance within 





| FOUR SERIES 





stered in either broad- 
cloth or mohair 
plush. They possess 
the extra strength and 








the reach of almost 


WHEN 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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sturdiness —the extra 


ARE .BUILT 





BUICK WILL 


‘BUICK 


BUILDS I T 


O25 


F. O. B. FLINT, MICH. 


roadability and safety naturally 
resulting from larger and 
stronger parts and unified chas- 
sis and body construction, 


See and drive these superb 
Buick Eights at your Buick 
dealer’s —today! Then you'll 
know that Buick’s 100% leader- 
ship in fine car sales is accom- 
panied by equal leadership in 
eight-cylinder performance 
and value. And remember, the 
special G. M. A. C. plan makes 
it wonderfully easy to own any 
Buick Eight model you prefer. 


Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories, McLaughlin- Buick 
Oshawa, Ontario 
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“A calf well started is a calf half grown” 





The Secret Is in the Start 


CALF well started is a calf half 

grown. It takes a long time to 

overcome a setback that a calf 
may get in the first few days or weeks 
of its life. To avoid such setback a calf 
should be born in a clean dry stall that 
is thoroly disinfected and well bedded. 
Soon after birth tincture of dine should 
be applied to the navel to guard against 
infection. 

Cleanliness is absolutely essential. All 
buckets and feed boxes should be kept 
clean. Washing and sterilizing the buck- 
ets after each feeding is recommended. 
Digestive disturbances and digestive 
scours especially are often caused by 
unclean conditions. All feeds should be 
fresh and clean and the calf 
pen kept clean and well 


By R-H. OLMSTEAD 


Pennsyloania State College 


about 48 hours. As soon as the calf is up 
and active it should get the first milk, 
or colostrum, which cleanses the diges- 
tive tract. The calf will usually get this 
milk instinctively. There will be a few 
cases, however, when thecalf must be held 
up to the cow to get the first milk. At 
2 days of age the calf should be weaned 
from the cow and put ina clean dry pen 
or tied in a clean place. It is well to keep 
drafts from the calf at this time to pre- 
vent colds or pneumonia. 


HE calf can be taught to drink by 
allowing it to suck the fingers and 
gradually lowering them into the milk. 
At this age great care must be taken not 


feedings per day is sufficient, allowing 
about two quarts of milk at a feed. The 
amount given during the second week 
will vary some depending on the size and 
thriftiness of the calf. 

The change to skimmilk is made from 
the second to the fourth week of the 
ealf’s life, depencing on the vigor and 
thriftiness of the calf. About 10 days is 
taken to make the change from whole 
milk to skimmilk. Just a small amount 
of skimmilk is substituted for whole 
milk the first day and this is gradually 
increased daily until the calf is on full 
skimmilk feed. The skimmilk may be 
gradually increased until the calf re- 
ceives about four quarts at a feed twice 
daily at 3 months of age. 
If plenty of skimmilk is 





bedded with dry material at 
all times. 

When several small calves 
ire kept together small 
stanchions are a great con- 
vendence at feeding time. 
They will also keep the 
calves from sucking each 
others’ ears after feeding. 
An exercise lot should be 
provided where the calves 
can get plenty of exercise 
and be exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Che feeding of calves falls 
nto two general classes. 
First, where cream or but- 

is sold and fresh skim- 
lk is left on the farm. Sec- 








available it is well to con- 
tinue at this amount until 
the calf is 6 months old. 
Hay and grain feeding 
are started as soon as the 
calf will nibble at them. 
Roughage is essential for 
the best development of a 
good strong calf. Alfalfa, 
clover, and good mixed hay 
are all very good for young 
calves. Alfalfa is best if it is 
not too leafy and does not 
cause the calves to become 
too laxative. In case of 
scours or digestive troubles, 
timothy or some nonlegu- 
minous hay may be fed. 
Feed the hay in a rack only 








|, where fluid milk is sold 
d some substitute must 
ised to take the place of 
skimmilk in the ration. 
\Vhere skimmilk is left on the farm 
raising of calves is comparatively 
ple if supplemental feeds are used. 
ict sanitary measures and good man- 
ment are necessary, however. 
Che calf should remain with the cow 


“Cleanliness is absolutely essential”’ 


to overfeed. More harm is done from 
overfeeding than by underfeeding. 

Best results are secured if the calf is 
fed three times daily the first week, giv- 
ing about one quart of milk at a feed for 
the average calf. The second week two 
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in sufficient amount as to be 
cleaned up daily. It should 
not be allowed to become 
soiled or to accumulate. 
The grain feeding with skimmilk con- 
sists largely of home-grown grains. A 
grain mixture of three parts cornmeal, 
one part oats, and one part wheat bran 
is very satisfactory. Some feeders prefer 


' 


| Please turn to page 58 



























Farmers Call a Halt 


NE tollgate to business is being eliminated in 

Illinois. Here farmers themselves, thru the 

Illinois Agricultural Association, in co-operation 
with the creameries, are setting about to get rid of 
some of the enormous losses in cream marketing. We 
believe that their plan described on page 56 of this issue 
is the most advanced step in the marketing of cream 
since the advent of the first co-operative creamery. 

This plan provides for handling all of the cream of the 
members in a given locality thru one local cream buying 
station. Where this plan is properly supported it will 
do away with the excessive numbers of cream stations 
and high buying costs. A few years ago Clinton, Mis- 
souri, had 14 cream buying stations where 2 could have 
done the work. Today Laurens, Iowa, has 3 cream buy- 
ing stations and a creamery. The cost of maintaining 
these extra stations must come out of the price the pro- 
ducer gets for his cream. This plan worked out by 
creamerymen and producers will eliminate excessive 
cream buying costs and return the extra profit to the 
producer. 

Another important result is the elimination of cross- 
shipping. By mutual agreement the committee in 
charge will allot cream from each group of producers to 
the processor in the best position to handle it. This 
move will result in enormous savings to producers since 
it has not been unusual in the past to see cream shipped 
300 to 400 miles or more to one processor and other 
cream shipped back over the same route to another 
processor at the other end. 

Of fully as great importance also is the fact that cream 
will be graded and the producer will be paid on grade. 
This was practically impossible under the old system 
but will greatly increase the price to the man producing 
a quality product. 

The creamery industry of Illinois is to be congratu- 
lated upon the open-minded way in which they have 
met these proposals of cream producers. In fact, thru- 
out the whole move the two groups have worked to- 
gether in developing the marketing machinery and the 
committee in charge includes representatives of each. 
With the continued support of each group we believe 
this plan will do far more than any other marketing 
plan yet devised in bringing stability to the dairy indus- 
try in centralizer territory. Other sections will do well 
to watch this Illinois development. 


The Economics of Surpluses 


TS Farm Board has made a very thoro study of the 
wheat surplus. It has now studied every plan sug- 
gested, analyzed the world situation end has come 
back to the sound economic solution of all surpluses, 
which is to reduce production. Manufacturers study 
the possible markets and govern the output accordingly, 
if they expect to continue in business. 
The surplus wheat cannot be eaten; or dumped upon 
a world market; or given to starving Chinese; or other- 
wise disposed of. There are very definite reasons why 
none of these proposals will dispose of it. If one or all 


were used successfully this year, it would not insure a 

market for future production, for production would be 

thus encouraged and an increasing surplus produced. 
For years, 


Successful Farming has been advocating a 


| EDITORIAL}, 
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program of a balanced produetion best suited to each 
farm, instead of jumping in and out of any kind of pro- 
duction, trying to catch a high market. It is not 
difficult, with the aid of the state experiment stations, 
to discover for what crop or-crops any particular farm is 
best adapted. Low prices will certainly reduce wheat 
acreage. But such natural processes inevitably bring 
hardship. Our modern civilization does not allow a man 
to die from a minor disease as he might do if nature took 
its course. Instead a doctor is called. The Farm Board 
likewise seeks a way by which production can be intel- 
ligently reduced before serious harm befalls many of 
the producers. 


Student Deportment 


HY does the general public, when college students 

deport themselves in a manner that at times is 
actually unlawful, fly to their defense if they are disci- 
plined or prosecuted for their offense? Whatever a 
student does is excused on the ground that “he is a 
student.” This classes students automatically with im- 
beciles and drunks, people who are not accountable for 
their acts. An education that does not build character, 
and instill a respect for proper conduct and law, has 
failed in a very vital point. 

Perhaps we are mistaking education for culture. The 
ignorant can be cultured, and the educated can be 
ruffans. Four years of license of conduct in the forma- 
tive period of life is not good for America’s future. 


Electrification Changes Practices 


HEN a farming district becomes electrified certain 
changes take place. It may not be very noticeable 
on each farm, but the total change is considerable. 

On 17 farms in South Dakota there was an increase of 
65 dairy cows in four years after electricity was taken, 
and a decrease of 93 head of beef cattle. Alfalfa was 
increased 72 acres, sweet clover 51 acres, corn 147 
acres, and red clover was decreased 29 acres. It seems 
to indicate that electricity was more helpful in dairying 
than in beef raising, as seems apparent also by the in- 
creased hay acreage. And there was an increase of 205 
hogs and 1,155 chickens. Two of the hired men were 
eliminated by the electric utilities. The increased pro- 
duction of crops and livestock was made possible by 
electricity. 

Best of all, four of the 17 homes put in running water 
and bathrooms after putting in electricity. While there 
was nothing said about furnace heat, it of course is 
necessary that the house be warm or bathrooms and 
running water are out of the question in a cold climate 
where pipes will freeze. Electricity has a social value 
to a community, as well as an economic value. Better 
light in the homes and public buildings make people 
more congenial. 


ECENTLY we were honored by a visit from W. M. 

Rabord of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
He told us of a campaign which the national organization 
is getting under way for the establishment of farm to 
market roads in every important agricultural com- 
munity. Certainly every farmer should be entitled to 
a road to his market which is always passable. We 
will have more to say of this later. 
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His fine farm is the apple of his eye. 





But could his family keep it without his help? 


Life Insurance for Business Farmers 


[FE insurance policies are like cloth- 
ing in that one should buy the 
types that are adapted to one’s 

particular needs. For rough wear in 
vinter a sheepskin coat is a fine garment 
our northern states, but for use in 
lorida, some lighter garment would be 
uch more satisfactory. Life insurance, 
ke clothes, comes in great variety and 
adapted to widely varying needs. 
With the farmer, the great need is 
rotection—protection for his wife and 
idren in case of the untimely death of 
eir bread winner. Some of the com- 
mn types of policies are 15, 20, or 30- 
ear endowments, 20, 25, or 30-pay life, 
rdinary life, and term insurance. 
\n endowment policy is one in which 
e face of the policy is paid to the 
‘Ider in full at the end of the specified 
riod of 15, 20, 30 or other specified 
inber of years. In case one dies before 
policy matures, the face of it is paid 
the beneficiary. Such a policy re- 
ilres decidedly larger deposits than 
ther forms, as it combines investment 
th protection. 
Sometimes the idea of getting the face 

the policy back at maturity has a 

rong appeal for the individual who has 

n but little thought to his insurance 

blems. However, young farmers 

linarily urgently need more money to 

est in their business than is available. 

th them, the big need is for maximum 

tection with minimum outlay. 

Che policy usually used for this pur- 

se is that known as the “ordinary 
Such a policy provides for an an- 
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nual premium each year until death. 
At death the face of the policy is paid in 
full. A leading company for age 30 
quotes a rate of $23.50 for an ordinary 
life policy and a rate of $48.50 for a 20- 
year endowment. 

After allowing for the annual divi- 
dends, the net rate over q period of 
years would be about $16.75 for the 
ordinary life and $41.80 for the 20-year 
endowment. Therefore, for a young 
man, the same money will buy about 
214 times as much protection in the form 
of ordinary life as with an endowment 
policy. 

Some object to the ordinary life policy 
as they say, “I do not want a policy 
which requires that I must die in order 
to win.”’ Those who apply this idea to 
their life insurance forget that the funda- 
mental purpose of life insurance should 
be to provide protection to one’s family 
and estate. 


A MODIFICATION of the ordinary 
4 4% life policy is the 20, 25, or 30-year 
payment policy. Such a policy provides 
that one pays an annual premium for the 
specified period of say 25 years, but the 
face of the policy is not paid until death. 
This is a very desirable policy for a man 
who has good earning capacity in middle 
age, but who can reasonably expect his 
earning ability to cease or to be de- 
cidedly reduced at 60 to 70 years of age. 
In such cases, there is a real advantage 
in having the payments so arranged that 
one will pay them when it is easiest to 
do 50. 
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The extreme in protection for the 
least cost is the “‘term policy.” This 
policy is usually for a 5 or 10-year 
period. It is similar to fire insurance in 
that in the event of death the policy is 
paid in full, but if one does not die dur- 
ing the period, he receives nothing. 
Usually a term policy provides that 
within a certain period one may ex- 
change it for an ordinary life policy or 
any other similar kind without medical 
examination. This feature guarantees 
that one will not be left without the 
possibility of securing life insurance pro- 
tection in case a change in his health 
during the convertible period should 
make it otherwise impossible to take out 
new insurance. 


HERE is room for a much larger 

use of term policies by farmers. If 
one has urgent need of all the money 
he can get to pay interest and to equip 
his farm, he can get temporary protec- 
tion with a small outlay by having all or 
part of his insurance in term policies. 
At age 30 a leading company quotes a 
rate of $12.03 for a 10-year term policy. 
The annual dividend would be about 
$3.80 so that the net yearly cost would 
be about $8.23. 

This particular policy provides that 
one may exchange it for an ordinary life 
or other policy at any time within seven 
years without medical examination. If 
one had a $10,000 mortgage, he could, 
therefore, for a net payment above 
dividend of about $82.30 per year assure 

{ Please turn to page 48 | 




















“7 love the fall woods and the 





vide view over hill and hollow”’ 





Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


GEORGE W. GODFREY 


By 


FEW years’ experience with a 

corn picker has brought us to 

some definite conclusions about 
its operation. We are sure that corn 
pickers were not designed to operate on 
frozen ground. So much is then left in 
the field that you lose any economy 
claimed for their use and also greatly 
multiply the repair bills. 

The picker works best just as soon as 
the corn is dry enough to crib. It husks 
cleaner then and leaves less in the field 
than at any other time. If the ground is 
very muddy, especially if it comes from 
the thawing of frozen ground, it is in the 
interests of speed to stay out of the field. 
The use of a picker under those condi- 
tions results mainly in killing time and 
delaying you when conditions are fit for 
work. 

CAN listen to a scientist tell how 

Nature colored the flowers to make 
them attractive to insects that pollina- 
tion might be more certain and I can 
believe him, altho it does seem strange 
that the colors used in this advertising 
scheme were often the ones most attrac- 
tive to mankind. But when the leaves 
begin to take on their change of hue in 
the fall, I can see no reason for it except 
that God wanted to make a world 
beautiful for His people. It is not a case 
of plant economy: it is rather a case of 
art. 

I love the fall woods. Whether it be 
the wide view over hill and hollow with 
the gold of elm and cottonwood meeting 
the red and brown of the oaks and 
trimmed with the scarlet of sumac and 
Virginia creeper, or the close worship of 
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the green of a hard maple leaf turning 
to crimson and gold, its glory is mine 
and my wealth is limited only by my 
ability to enjoy. 
* * oo 
T° IT right to teach a youngster to 
turn all his efforts into cash? Is it not 
wise to learn to do some things just for 
the love of doing them? So much of our 
life must be spent in gathering the cash 
for a livelihood that a zest is added to 
life by doing a thing for the sheer joy of 
doing it. It is rest to both body and 
spirit. There is so often the tragedy of 
the one to whom leisure comes with de- 
clining years and there is no ability to 
enjoy it. The opportunity to crown life 
with happy leisure is lost and it termi- 
nates in a burden of time. Happy is the 
man who has learned to do something 
because he loves it. 
* a 
GRAIN surplus is a mysterious 
44 thing. Early last summer it hovered 
over the corn market like a sinister 
shadow depressing the price. A few hot 
winds and & widespread drouth short- 
ened the coming crop and the price 
began at once. to rise. No corn on hand 
had been lost yet that burdensome sur- 
plus vanished overnight. It wilted like 
the growing crop did in arid heat. Where 
did it go? Is it possible that these sur- 
pluses are largely dreams or night- 
mares? 
x * * 
he MY own opinion no co-operative 
marketing organizations are going to 
be highly successful that are built on 
compulsion. The binding of producers to 
a selling organization may make for 


temporary security but is not conducive 
to permanency. Real co-operation can 
only be built thru faith. Compulsion in- 
duces suspicion. Frankness and open 
dealing are seeds of faith. Frequent facts 
as to the condition and policy of an 
organization cultivate that faith. An 
honest and full financial statement regu- 
larly issued binds surer than a marketing 
contract if the organization is worth 
while. 
x * * 

UR new electric refrigerator prom 

ises some changes in our household 
practices. Mother thinks that it will 
lighten her meat-canning labors. Since 
meat can be kept fresh this way for 
weeks, by killing an occasional lamb or 
veal we can have fresh meat most of the 
time. Canned meat is very satisfactory, 
but it requires a lot of work. If some of 
that work can be avoided and at the 
same time our food variety be increased, 
the refrigerator will be filling its plac 
on our farm. 

OK os 6 
oper at vac tae of the material beauty 
J of fall is lost on a dry year like this 
that leaves us without potatoes, apples, 
melons, or squashes. They are a part 0! 
every fall picture and we miss them. W: 
can learn now that it is not just th: 
abundance of material things like these 
that make a farm home attractive in t! 
fall. There is still the same home yearn- 
ing that grows as fall comes. It is satis 
fied by the glow and warmth of th 
kitchen when the tang of frost is in th 
air, by the gleam of light from th 
home windows as you come home in th 
[ Please turn to page 88} 









































Note: Our Farm and Home Service 
Bureau answers thousands of letters from 
subscribers every month. In. addition to 
this we have as consultants in answering 
these questions a lawyer, an agricultural 
engineer, -a veterinarian, a 4-H club 
specialist, a home economics specialist, 
and others with special training on differ- 
ent farm activities. Every one of these 
folks is glad to help out on any of your 
questions.— Editors. 


Emergency Pastures 


ROUTH has shortened our 
hay crop. We are up against it 
for feed. We can hardly afford 
to buy hay at present prices, yet if we 
cannot have roughage we can hardly 
expect to keep the farm stocked. 
What is the answer to the problem? 

A. L. §., Missouri. 

Have you thought of rye, wheat, or 
the like for winter forage? It isn’t go- 
ing to hurt anything to 
turn stock on your winter 
wheat or rye and pasture 
it moderately when soil is 
not too wet. An immedi- 
ate seeding of about six to 
eight pecks of rye per acre 
should provide more pas- 
ture this fall, and very 
early spring pasture will 
be available at a season 
when forage is none too 
plentiful. A field from 
which the corn has been taken for 
silage or a stubble field might be 
pressed into service to supplement 
the hay crop. You can hardly expect 
the late seeding to serve as well as a 
somewhat earlier one, but in an emer- 
gency it is sometimes necessary to 
change the crop plan quite materially. 


Feeding Wheat 


We have wheat, plenty of it, but 
no corn to amount to anything. If we 
count the handling cost our wheat is 
cheaper feed per pound than corn 
would be. This is the first time I 
have been up against a situation of 
this sort. I wish you would tell me if 
a bushel of wheat will put as much 
fat on hogs and cattle as a bushel of 
corn. Wheat would have to be 
ground, wouldn’t it?—N. C. A., Ne- 
braska. 

There was a time in this country 
when wheat was used to a consider- 
able extent for feeding stock. This 
year the prospects are that part of 
the wheat will again be fed to live- 
stock. Wheat has more carbohy- 
drates, more protein, and much less 
fat than corn. It is necessary to sup- 
plement wheat with high proteim 
feeds, just as it is necessary for corn, 
but not quite so much high protein 
supplement is required for wheat. 

Wheat must be ground or crushed 
before feeding. Being less palatable 
than corn you may find cattle will eat 
less wheat than they would corn. 
Hence gain may be slower. Other- 
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We Are Glad to Help 


Send Us Your Questions 


wise, wheat is as valuable as corn as a 
feed for cattle. 

Experiments indicate that crushed or 
ground wheat is also fully equal—some- 
times even superior—to corn for fatten- 
ing hogs. Ground wheat is likely to 
make a pasty doughlike mass in the 
animal’s mouth and is not sasily 
digested. For that reason it is always 
well to mix it with some oats, cornchops, 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal, or other 
feeds. Caution is urged as to feeding 
wheat to horses since excessive quanti- 
ties seem to result in digestive difficul- 
ties. Another factor favoring the feeding 
of wheat this year is the comparatively 
lower quality of corn. Corn that did 
not mature properly may be more diffi- 
cult to store, while the wheat was gen- 
erally very good this year. 


50 


Soft Corn Again 


A neighbor with not enough 
livestock to use all his late 
corn has offered me his. He 
cannot market it except for 
feeding, as it will be soft. 
What is the feeding value of 
this corn? How much salt 
should be sprinkled on it to 
keep it from molding?—D. 
G. J., lowa. 

If the soft corn is un- 
spoiled, each 100 pounds of 
dry matter it contains will be 
worth just about the same as the same 
amount of dry matter in corn properly 
matured. But in buying this corn you 
must take into consideration the amount 
of moisture it contains. If it is necessary 
to store it in cribs, be sure the cribs are 
well ventilated. A pound or two of salt 
per 100 pounds of ear corn will check 
mold to a considerable extent, some- 
times altogether. If soft corn 
can be ensiled there is no 
question but what that is 
the best means of handling 
the crop. 


Hay Made of Cane 


Will cane hay be safe to~ 
feed if it has been frosted? 

M. L. L., Kans. 

After the cane hay has 
been cured thoroly it will be 
a safe feed, but of course 
frosted cane, cane which has 
grown on very rich soil, or under drouthy 
conditions, may not be suitable for feed 
until it has become a thoroly cured hay. 


Supply Legume to Flock 


Can ewes be carried thru the winter 
on good bright oats straw with a little 
grain?—A. D. C., Nebraska. 

Straw as the sole roughage will be un- 
satisfactory, but a limited amount of 
straw with good legume hay will carry 
the ewes thru very nicely with the mini- 
mum of grain. If you plan on making 
as much use of straw as possible it would 
be well to allow the ewes free access to 





the straw until late afternoon and 
allow the legume as an evening feed. 


Relative Value of Alfalfa 


On an average, will alfalfa produce 
more feed per acre than clover or any 
other crop? If so, how much more? 
N. A. P., Wisconsin. 

The fact that alfalfa acreage has 
increased so enormously since it was 
introdyced certainly indicates the 
value of the crop. Anyone who has 
planted alfalfa on ground at all suit- 
able for it is a consistent believer in 
the value of alfalfa, and he stays 
right with the crop. Last year it was 
estimated that there were over 
11,500,000 acres of alfalfa the 
United States. 

On the basis of average produc- 
tion, alfalfa will yield over twice as 
much protein per acre as clover, and 
over three times as much protein per 
acre as corn. The average acre of 
alfalfa will produce just about the 
amount of total digestible 
nutrients as the average acre of corn, 
both ears and stover. However, the 
efficiency in feeding is_ probably 
somewhat higher in the tase of al- 
falfa. The crop harvested usually is 
fed with a little less waste. 

Alfalfa has become one of the most 


in 


same 


valuable crops over much of the 
Cornbelt land this year. Even in 
drouth-stricken areas farmers with 


alfalfa have had very satisfactory 
yields of hay in most localities, and 
they are going to be able to get along 
on a lot less corn than they possibly 
could have without the addition of 
this valuable legume. 


Feeding Capacity of Silo 

We will feed about 25 to 
30 pounds of silage per 
head. We have a 14-foot 
silo, 36 feet in height. We 
will feed about 22 head of 
cows. Will we have enough 
ensilage?—E. R. Y., Mis- 
souri. 

With 22 head of cattle 
fed 30 pounds of silage 
daily, it is obvious that 
you will be feeding about 
660 pounds of silage. Your 
silo will hold about 100 
tons or 200,000 pounds, perhaps a 
little more or a little less. Feeding 660 
pounds daily, allowing nothing for 
waste, it is apparent there would be 
capacity sufficient for about 300 days. 


Age of Horse 


When does the third pair of incisor 
teeth come in on a colt, andalso what 
is the age for the permanent teeth?— 
M. D. O., Minnesota. 

The third pair, or corner incisors, 
make their appearance at an age of 7 to 
10 months. The permanent teeth 
appear at 4! to 5 years. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


URING various visits to Rome 
ID I have spent a good portion of 
several days in what is said to be 
the largest church building on earth. 
Only recently almost two days were 
spent in this church and the buildings 
connected with it. In writing about it I 
am not thinking of race, color, nation- 
ality, creed, religion, or even worship 
but attempting to set down in a simple 
and perhaps crude way some facts, 
figures, comparisons, illustrations, and 
observations concerning it. Of course 
I am writing about St. Peters, in Rome. 
First, a few words about the size of 
the building. When I was a farmer boy a 
half century ago the climax of all build- 
ings to me was a barn about a dozen 
miles from my father’s home. It was 
100 feet long, nearly half as wide, and 
some 40 or 50 feet high. This church is 
considerably more than 6 times as long, 
101% times as wide, and more than 10 
times as high. In size the immense barn 
of my boyhood days would only be a 
good-sized hen house as compared with 
this church. 

These lines are penned on a luxurious 
ocean liner upon which 1,400 of us en- 
circled the globe seven years ago. It 
has seven decks above the water line 
and several below, and nine public 
rooms, one of which will hold about 500 
people. 

If this great church were filled with 
water a little above the massive bronze 
doors in front, this ocean liner could 
float inside without scraping the big 
smoke stacks. If the bridge of the ship 
were beneath the dome, the entire dome 
of our national capitol at Washington 
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Peters in Rome is the largest church in the world 


could be set upon it and if you were 
standing on the top you would still be 
a good many feet below the angels that 
Michael Angelo painted on the ceiling. 

The front of this church building is 
144 feet high and the statues of Christ 
and the 12 apostles on the top are each 
19 feet high. The piazza in front is more 
than 1,000 feet long and 800 feet wide. 
The circular colonade is composed of 
284 columns 64 feet high. 

As you enter the church the sym- 
metry and proportions of the vast struc- 
ture deceive you. Yonder beneath the 
dome is a high altar with a bronze cano- 
py above it. It does not look large but 
you notice the people about it are mere 
pigmies. Walk a hundred feet toward it 
and it still looks small, but keep on 
going and you will discover to your very 
great surprise that it is 95 feet high. 

Around the frieze beneath the dome 
are in letters of gold in mosaic the words 
in Latin, ‘“Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.” When you are told that 
these letters are six feet high the size of 
the building begins to dawn upon you 
for perhaps the first time. 


OU notice a gigantic marble stair- 

way leading down beneath the 
high altar. There are nearly 100 golden 
lamps lighted around the balustrade. 
It is said that about 500 years ago the 
Roman nobles raised a fund of money 
large enough to keep these lamps burn- 
ing for all time. I noticed a man trim- 
ming them: they have to be watched 
day and night. 








You are told that this stairway leads 
down into the crypt which contains the 
body of St. Peter. Just the body only , 
for you are told that the head is buried 
beneath the high altar in another 
church, St. John the Lateran, which is 
called the mother and head of all 
churches. "i 
Turning to the right you notice the 
bronze statue of St. Peter larger than 
life size. It is in a sitting posture on a 
pedestal nearly five feet high. In the 
right hand is a great key and the left 
hand is raised in blessing. , 


HEN the statue was placed in 

position the feet were the same 
size. The left foot is back but the right 
is at the edge of the pedestal and the big 
toe and the one next to it are half kissed 
away. Think of the multiplied million: 
of kisses it would take to wear more than 
an inch from the solid bronze toes? 

When I first visited this church about 
28 years ago it must have been son 
great day, for people were in line for 100 
feet and more, awaiting their turn t 
kiss the toe. I noticed the other da 
that some women kissed their finge! 
and then touched the toe. 

The present St. Peters Church was 
165 years in building. Had it bee: 
started the day our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed it would still tak: r 
22 years to complete it. 

The building of this church all but 
bankrupted nations. Even when 
laborers received but a few cents a da: 
and thousands of workmen received 
nothing for their toil, the estimate of th 

[Pleas turn to page 89} 




























Grinding roughage on the J. J. Swaner farm, Johnson County, Towa 


URING the winter of 1928-29 the department of 
agricultural engineering at the Pennsylvania State 


College ground the most of the grain required by the 
animal husbandry department for its herds of 250 hogs and 
100 head of beef cattle. The grinding was done with 3, 5, 
and 7%4 horsepower electric motors driving 6, 7, 8, and 10- 
inch plate (burr) mills. One of these mills was converted into 
a fodder cutter by the addition of a roughage cutter attach- 
ment and a blower fan. This outfit was operated by 5 and 
7!9 horsepower electric motors to cut corn fodder and blew 
it into the barn. The manufacturer recommends this con- 
verted feed grinder for filling silos. In other words this feed 
grinder, having a roughage cutter attachment can be con- 
verted into an ensilage cutter by removing the grinding 
plates and substituting a blower fan: thus, two machines 
combined in one. 

The rate of cutting the corn fodder with the 5 horse- 
power motor was 0.78 tons per hour with an electric energy 
msumption of 5.2 kilowatt. hours. With the 7! horse- 
ower motor the rate of cutting was 0.96 tons per hour and 
energy consumption of 5.7 kw. hrs. 
\t the start of this fodder cutting test it was found the 
chine was running too fast. The electric motor did not 
ve sufficient power to cut and blow the fodder at such a 
pid rate. By putting a sma'‘ler pulley on the motor and a 
rger one on the cutter we obiained very satisfactory results 
th the mill running at 610 r.p.m. The fodder wa:, blown 
> feet high and thru an elbow about 10 feet into the barn. 
‘cutter was of the cylinder type having three knives. 
\t first the cutter was run 1,035 r.p.m. but consumed too 
ich power. Then the speed was reduced to 830 r.p.m. 
hich was also too fast. A 16-inch pulley on the cutter and 
»'4-ineh on the electric motor reduced the cutter speed 
610 r.p.m. and gave very satisfactory results. 


f 1) often we think that the faster a machine runs the 
more work it will do. This is not true in all cases. To 
ote from a well-known tractor manufacturer: ‘Generally, 
‘lowest speed at which the machine in question will suc- 
‘fully operate at a satisfactory capacity is the best speed 
which to operate that machine.”’ This same company 
s on to say, in their catalog: “‘In the case of a few ma- 
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By R. U. BLASINGAME 


Pennsyloania State College 


chines, when the speed is doubled, the power required 
may be as much as tripled.” 

The hammer mill is a machine which requires high 
speed and should be run at the speed recommended by 
the manufacturer. Hammer mills may be obtained in 
small sizes for grinding grain or larger ones which will 
grind grain, ear corn, hay, and other roughage. 

Roughage should be fairly dry to grind in a hammer 
mill at a rapid rate. These mills usually come with 
several sizes of screens. The fineness of grinding depends 
upon the size of screen used in the mill. Many of the 
large hammer mills are equipped with governor feeds. 
That is, the amount of material going into the mill is 
dependent upon speed. This is a very desirable feature. 

Several feed mills on the market, of the plate or burr 
type, may be equipped with roughage cutters. When 
grain is being ground, roughage can be cut in the same 

operation if désired. The roughage attachment consists of 
a feed table similar to a silage cutter and a cylinder type cut- 
ter head. As a rule 6 to 8-inch plate mills should be run 
around 600 r.p.m., never over 1,000 r.p.m. Some of these 
mills ean be converted into roughage cutters, as was men- 
tioned at the first of this article. 

To secure economical operation with a roughage cutter 
the knives must be kept sharp and closely adjusted to the 
shear-plate. The cutting mechanism is the same as that in a 
silage cutter and has an action similar to that of scissors. 

The grindstone is very satisfactory for sharpening cutter 
knives but is slow. They can be sharpened on an emery 
wheel but care must be exercised not to burn the knives, 
which will draw the temper. 


USKER shredders are generally operated at from 650 

to 1,000 r.p.m. These machines require considerable 
power, from 5 to 10 horsepower for each pair of rolls. They 
may be equipped either with shredding or cutter heads, both 
of which must be kept sharp to do good work. 

In the use of grinding mills, hammer or plate, a dust col- 
lector is advisable where a blower fan is used to elevate the 
material. Dust collectors can be equipped with bagging 
attachments or with flexible spout which will swing around 
from one feed bin to the other if required. 

Most stationary farm. equipment is driven by either 
leather, canvas, or rubber belts. The thickness of a belt is 
referred to in terms of ply-or the number of layers of material 
in the belt. A single-ply leather belt will transmit about the 
same load as a 4-ply canvas or rubber belt. The face of a 
pulley should always be wider than the belt. Whenever pos- 
sible the tight or driving side of a belt should be at the bot- 
tom and the slack side up. 

Leather belts should be run with the hair or smooth side 
next to the pulley. Neatsfoot oil, or a similar product recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, and no other dressing should 
be used on leather belts. 

Canvas or rubber belts will stand moisture, steam, and 
heat better than leather. Due to their low first cost and 
ability to stand up under adverse conditions, canvas and 
rubber belts do the most of the out-of-door work 

Belt speed is the number of | Please turn to page 6? 
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> United States have been on the increase for the past two years 


What Price Cattle? 


HE sharp and continued declines 

I in cattle prices from February to 

July warrant a critical analysis of 
the cattle situation. It is easy to become 
too pessimistic after heavy losses have 
been sustained just as it is easy to be- 
come too optimistic after a period of 
prosperity. 

We may begin by considering the long 
time outlook. On January 1, 1930, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reported a slightly larger number of 
cattle on farms than on January 1, 1929. 
The former year, as is shown in Chart I, 
was the second year since 1928 that 
cattle population has increased. 

There is little doubt but that the 
cattle production cycle has turned up- 
ward. However, there is some question 
as to whether the cattle price cycle has 
definitely turned downward. Chart I 
indicates a downward trend in the pur- 
chasing power of cattle in 1930. But 
this downward trend was calculated 
with data for July 1930 
which may be in error be- 
cause of the possibility of 
upward reaction in cattle 
prices in the last half of 
1930. 

Looking back at the 
years 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
we find that cattle numbers 
were considerably in excess 
of what they are now, before 
drastic declines in purchas- 
ing occurred. This would 
indicate that the 1930 de- 
clines are too severe and 
that we may expect some 
advances before cattle num- 
bers reach a point where 
they will bring the purchas- 
ing power of cattle down to 
the bottom of the price 
cycle. 

It was stated above that there is some 
question as to whether the cattle price 
cycle has definitely turned downward. 
It is believed by some that the 1930 
declines were caused by a combination 
of circumstances which may be cor- 
rected within a year or two. 

When we examine the seasonal price 
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trend for choice cattle, we find evidence 
that prices are on the downward swing 
of the cycle. Chart II shows the trend in 
prices for 1929 and the first half of 1930. 
The trend in 1929 is typical of the trend 
of choice cattle prices. It will be noted 
that instead of an upward trend in 
prices from April to August, the 1930 
trend is exactly the opposite. In other 
words, prices for choice cattle have fol- 
lowed the usual seasonal trend for com- 
mon cattle. 

But the cattle situation is by no 
means a simple or uniform one. The in- 
crease in cattle numbers reported on 
January 1, 1930, is confined to the Corn- 
belt. Range cattle totaled about the 
same as the previous year. A considera- 
ble part of the increase in cattle num- 
bers was registered as an increase in 
dairy cattle rather than as beef cattle. 

Considerable numbers of dairy cattle 
will undoubtedly be sent to killers. 
These are of lower average weights and 
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Chart II shows the trend in prices for 1929 and the first half of 1930 


will tend to reduce the total beef supply 
in relation to the number of cattle 
slaughtered. The data on the percentage 
of dairy cattle to all cattle are of interest 
in this connection. In 1900, approxi- 
mately 42 percent of all cattle were 
dairy cattle; in 1910, about 48 percent 
were dairy cattle; in 1919, nearly 52 


percent; in 1925, 55 percent; and i 
1929, almost 59 percent. 

A factor of some importance, but 
offset perhaps by factors of equal im 
portance, is that total human popula- 
tion in the United States increases at 
about the rate of 1,500,000 per year. It 
is estimated, however, that increased 
efficiency in beef production has bee: 
sufficient to take care of the increase 1 
demand which results from an increas: 
in population, Hence, if per capita con- 
sumption remained the same, the two 
factors would tend to cancel one an- 
other. But beef consumption has de- 
clined nearly 8 percent sinée 1900. On 
the other hand, the consumption of veal 
has nearly doubled. 


‘tos export market has been a neg- 
ligible factor in the United States 
cattle market. From January 1, 1930 to 
May 1, 1930, total exports of beef and 
veal, both fresh and pickled, were only 
4,000,000 pounds, or about 
the same as during the sam: 
period in 1929. British bee 
producers are supplying 
their market liberally and 
will no doubt continue to do 
so for the next few years. 
The possibility of imports 
really concerns the United 
States producer more tha 
the export situation. But 
cattle producers have bee! 
aided in this respect by a! 
increase in tariff from 1.5 
cents per pound to 2.5 
cents per pound on cattl 
under 700 pounds, and an 


> . - ‘ 
2 8 increase from 1.5 to 3 cents 


per pound on cattle over 
700 pounds. At the sam 
time a tariff of 10 percent 
was put on hides. Imports 
are now largely restricted to canned cor 
beef which comes to the United States 
from Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
at the rate of approximately 1,000,000 
pounds per week. 

From the preceding discussion it is 
evident that there are some bright spots 
[ Please turn to page 72] 
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The new International Model 
A-5 Speed Truck—a remark- 


able asset in the transportation 


oom 


bare 














of farm products. 


| e These Trucks Shorten the Distance 


from Farm to Market 
NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS — variously 


' aa ie equipped—are shortening the distance between 

for the Farm farm and market for farmers, growers, and 
Ss ce Spread aR estate Owners everywhere. Their strong construc- 
{ aiaaakeewn 










A Powerful Truck 
for the Farm 


The International Six-Speed 
Special offers you quick, sure, 
low-cost transportation. The 
triple-combination farm body en- 
ables you to carry every kind of 
load, and the 2-speed rear axle 
gives you gear ratios for taking 
your loads anywhere. In high- 
high, 35 miles an hour under full 
load. In low-low, ten times the 
power... pull to go up a 507% 
grade with a load, over rough 
ground, or through sticky 
gumbo. Yet the Six-Speed Special 
is cheaper per mile. Below is a Six- 
Speed Special with a full load, 
going direct from the orchard 
to market. 






















“INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


tion and thoroughly perfected design make it 
possible for International Trucks to operate day 
in and day out with a minimum of service inter- 
ruptions. Their modern engines furnish ample 
power for regular operation under full load— 
uphill and down—whether roads are good or bad. 


Regardless of what you have to haul—grain, 
live stock, garden truck, fruit, farm supplies, etc. 
—you can get an International Truck in suitable 
size and with body equipment perfectly adapted 
to your requirements. 


There is the 1-ton International Six-Speed 
Special, the original heavy-duty speed truck for 
rural hauling, with six speeds forward and two 
reverse. International Speed Trucks are available 
in 14%, 2, and 3-ton sizes. The other models include 
the Special Delivery for loads up to %4-ton, and 
Heavy-Duty Trucks up to 5-ton. 


See the nearest of 180 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada or an International 
dealer for information and a demonstration of the 
model best suited for your farm. 


Write us for catalogs 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





See Advertising Index, page 93 

















Note: For eight years the author has 
been connected with the Iowa State College 
station, WOI.—Editors. 


IGHT years ago radio was a mar- 

vel. Awestruck audiences gath- 

ered about an intricate con- 
trivance, resplendent with shiny binding 
posts and mysterious brass pointers, to 
listen in open-mouthed astonishment to 
music which literally ‘‘came out of the 
air.”’ It mattered not that the alleged 
music sounded like a poor phonograph 
badly in need of repair. It came by 
radio, and that was sufficient. 

In that hey-day of the much heralded 
“radio expert’? it often became my 
pleasure or duty to give demonstrations 
of this latest achievement of science. It 
was not at all unusual to be flatly accused 
of faking the whole performance for the 
obvious reason that one simply could 
not hear from Chicago or Pittsburg 
when there were no connecting wires to 
those cities. I well remember one music 
lover who loudly proclaimed that radio 
could never succeed so long as it was 
impossible to repeat any number at will, 

Those were the days! But, how they 
have changed. 

Radio has developed at an amazing 
rate. Nine years ago there was but one 
broadcasting station in this country, or 
in the world for that matter. That 
station was KDKA, at Pittsburg. By 
the spring of 1921, the number had in- 
creased to 125. The peak was reached 
in March, 1927, when a total of 733 
stations were licensed for operation in 
the United States and possessions. At 
present, there are 644 licensed stations 


Thru the marvels of radio, arctic explorers maintain 
contact with friends at home 


Radio—Still the 


Marvelous 
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in the United States and possessions and 
75 in Canada. 

These stations, 719 in all, are operat- 
ing in an ether space that should ac- 
commodate only 96 stations. Fortunate- 
ly, many of these stations are of low power 
and cause only local interference. Others 
are limited to operation only during day- 
light hours, when absorbtion by the rays 
of the sun cuts down their range and in 
turn the amount of interference they 
are capable of creating. 

The last few years have marked a 
great increase in the average power of 
broadcasting stations. In 1921, the 
500-watt station was considered only a 
remote possibility. Three years later 
the 5,000-watt transmitter seemed to 
be the ultimate. Today we are accus- 
tomed to the 50,000-watt stations and 
several of four times that power are 
operated experimentally. In these ex- 
tremely high powers the broadcasters 
are answering the challenge of the little 
demon called static. Unable to eliminate 
this bugaboo, the stations are simply re- 
coursing to the expedient of drowning 
out the static by transmitting a more 
powerful signal. As a result, radio is 
more than holding its own during the 
Summer season. 


|b pte IND any reasonable doubt, 
radio advertising is here to stay. 
Without entering into any discussion of 
either its desirability or fitness, the mere 
fact that advertising makes otherwise 
impossible programs available guaran- 
tees it a permanent place in the ar. The 
growth of radio advertising has been 
parallel to the growth of radio in other 









lines. In 1923, the first year of advertis- 
ing, three firms spent a grand total of 
nearly $15,000 on radio programs. Dur- 
ing 1929 more than $20,000,000 was 
spent by 150 national advertisers alone, 
and local advertising programs ac- 
counted for another $5,000,000. 

Thus, in the brief span of six years, 
the amount spent for radio advertising 
inereased more than 1,666 times, and 
the present year promises to eclipse all 
previous records. Such has been the 
growth of radio. With the tremendous 
increase in numbers of stations, pro- 
grams, and listeners, broadcast rece}- 
tion passed rapidly from the “scientific 
marvel”’ stage, thru the “luxury”’ period 
and has now become firmly established 
as an everyday necessity in the Ameri- 
can home. 


BR: the marvel of radio is st 
there. A moment spent in ce 
sidering this lost phase of the art m 
not be amiss. Have you ever considered 
the speed with which radio brings y: 
your entertainment? The note of t 
violin, the referee’s whistle, or the ea: 
est plea of the radio salesman—al] ar 
whisked to your home with the speed o/ 
light. Listen to a speaker 1,000 mi 
away and his voice reaches you bef: 
it is heard by his visible audience. W} 
the radio wave has leaped 1,000 mi! 
the sound wave has moved less t! 
5% feet. One hundred eighty six th 
sand miles per second, instantaneou 
for all practical purposes, the sound 1: 
brought from the studio to you. 

There exists within your set one of t 

[ Please turn to page 36] 








50c-quality 
LISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 


For cuts, bruises, wounds, stings—all 
infections—LIisTERINE—insfantly ! 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute danger of infection. 
Germs of infection may reach the wound from other parts of the 
skin surface or the air may transmit them. 

Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, bruise, burn, or 
sting, that breaks the surface of the skin, the intelligent thing to 
lo is to douse full strength Listerine on the affected part, and to 
repeat the treatment frequently. 

For Listerine, though safe and non-poisonous, is a remark- 
ible germicide with amazing power to kill germs without 

arming tissue. 

Repeated tests in great international laboratories show that 

hen used full strength, Listerine kills even the stubborn 


Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, enabling it to 
reach germs in the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound is a valuable aid to nature 
in destroying dangerous micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine has a pleasant, 
healing effect. It reduces swelliag, allays inflammation, and 
antiseptically cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and until the doctor 
comes, in serious ones. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S. A. 


Soothes, heals, combats infection 
KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


See é {dve tising Index, 
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Simplify the serving of 
dinner. In the family 


service every one has 


a part 


Regardless of all of father’s nois 
threats he secretly enjoys serving once 
he has an opportunity to display his art 








s Mealtime Merely “Kat Time’? 


By GRACE McILRATH ELLIS 


OU may have heard the story of 

the old mountain woman who, 

upon hearing that the king was 
riding thru the hills, smoothed out her 
clean apron, put another bowl at the 
table, and sat down to eat her porridge 
with a tranquil and expectant heart. 
‘“‘For,’’ she said, ‘‘where there be cleanli- 
ness, good cheer, and a thoughtful, 
courteous mien, even a king may be 
served without shame.”’ 

Cleanliness, good cheer, and courtesy! 
Add to these orderliness and a sharing of 
responsibility, and these five simple 
things will be an adequate an- 
swer to the harassed mother 
who asks, “‘How may I serve 
our simple, everyday meals 
with the battered china and 


Jimmy has learned his lesson well. 


memories. Let’s consider the very sim- 
plest, cheeriest sort of meal service and 
work it out on the basis of these five. 
This type is called the family type of 
meal service and it is based upon the 
principle that for every rule there’s a 
reason, and for every member of the 
family a share of the responsibility in 
serving a meal. 

How does it work? Well, let’s pretend 
that we have a family of five—mother, 
father, big sister (Mary, 16 years old), 
big brother (Jim, 12 years old), and 
little brother (Bobbie, 7 years old). 


the first requirements for a properly served dinner 


Cleanliness is one of 


Your family will not be just like that, o/ 


‘course. But if your big sister happens t: 


be a boy, then with father’s encourage- 
ment and mother’s direction, he can 
easily learn to handle the responsibility 
that would have been hers. 

Mother gets the meal perhaps, but in 
this type of service, barring emergen- 
cies, her responsibility ceases there. Her 
place is at one end of the table while the 
meal is being served and not en routs 
from the dining-room to the kitchen. 
How can good cheer prevail if mother be 
not at the table? She may have looked 
up an amusing incident to tell 
while they are eating. She may 
keep ears alert to ward off any 
bickering or unpleasant dis- 
cussions. She may serve the 





the limited linen supply at my 
disposal, so that mealtime may 
be something more than a mere 
‘eat time,’ and so that the chil- 
dren may feel at home with a 
service more elaborate and for- 
mal than our own when the 
occasion arises?” 

Mealtime can be more than 
a mere ‘eat time.’”’ It may be 
the nicest sort of an intimate 


social occasion. And in this 
modern hurry-seurry age, it 
may be the only real all to- 


gether time the iamily has. 
What a shame if it is a rushed, 
slipshod, and trying affair! Just 
how much of a really social 
time it is will depend upon how 
many of those first five essen- 
tials have become family hab- 
its. 

Cleanliness, orderliness, good 
cheer, responsibility, and cour- 
tesy! When these have become 
table habits, and not when we 
are able to afford a lovely ar- 
ray of tinted glassware and 
sterling silver, will our. family 
mealtime be worthy of pleasant 








dessert or pour the hot drink 
when sister brings it in, but 
if things work out smoothly, 
she remains at the table. 

If there is a daughter, she 
sets the table, of course. Not i 
a haphazard fashion but » 
that it will be clean, orderly, 
and cheerful. The.cloth may b« 
a simple barred linen or, i! 
there are little children, one of 
those dull, linen-finished oil- 
cloths. Pale yellow dyed musli 
with unhemmed fringed edges 
and napkins to match makes 
pleasant everyday table cove! 
ings in one country home « 
which I know. Mary likes 
Indian Head in a shade ef soft 
green for everyday tablecloth: 
and in summertime the mea 
are served on the big sid 
porch, on the bare table t 
with the heat-proof lacqu: 
finish which mother appli 
fresh every few seasons. 

Maryenjoysseeing thatthe: 
is a pot of flowers, a fern, 0! 
some sort of a cheery cent 

[ Please turn to page 32 | 
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Prove it! Prove it!...it does 


1st ACTION 2nd ACTION 











TEST CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION THIS WAY 


Naturally, when baking, you can’t see 
1ow Calumet’s Double-Action works 
inside the dough or batter to make 
it rise. But, by making this simple 
iemonstration with Calumet Baking 
Powder and water in a glass, youcan 
see clearly how Calumet acts twice to 
make your baking better. Put two 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
gbass, add two teaspoons of water, stir 
rapidly five times and remove the 
spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
lowly, half filling the glass. This is 
Calumet’s frst action—the action that 


pee), $ 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation © '%°°. 


Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass in apan 
of Sot water on the stove. In a mo- 
ment,a second rising will startandcon- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the top 
of the glass. This is Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet holds 
in reserve to take place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action which pro- 
tects your baking from failure. 





G. F. CORP, 


act twice 


Millions of women know 
Calumet’s DOUBLE-ACTION 
makes better baking 


Tuer know—the millions of women who praise Calumet, 
The Double-Acting Baking Powder. They have seen for them- 
selves that Calumet’s marvelous double-action brings new 
perfection to baking! New confidence of success! New pride! 

Enjoy this great satisfaction of turning out one baking 
triumph after another. Use Calumet — and see what fluffy 
biscuits, what delicate, delicious cakes Calumet’s Double- 
Action brings.” 

Calumet’s first action begins in the mixing bowl. It 
starts the leavening. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. Up!... 
up!...it keeps raising the batter and holds it high 
and light. Your cake bakes beautifully, even 
though you may not be able to regulate your 
Oven temperature with utmost accuracy. 

All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not all 
are alike in their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give you equally 
fine results in your baking. Calumet is scien- 
tifically made of exactly the right ingredients, 
in exactly the right proportions to produce per- 
fect leavening action—Double-Action, your assur- 
ance of baking success. That is why Calumet is 
the largest-selling baking powder in the world to-day. 

Get a can of Calumet and try it. Remember to 
use only one level teaspoon of Calumet to a cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet proportion 
and should be followed for best results—a splendid 
economy which the perfect efficiency of Calumet’s 
leavening action makes possible. 

FREE—New Baking Book! A wonderful col- 
lection of novel, economical cakes and quick breads 
you ll love to make. Mail coupon—TO-DAY! 





Marion Jane Parker, c/o Calumet Baking Powder Co., (Inc.) 
4100 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, free, acopy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


cC-sS.F.-10-30 


Name oa 





Street “ . ion 





City a oe as 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 














See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Make the School Lunch Interesting 


By KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 


$ OBBY! It’s time to be off for 
school! Your lunch is all ready. 
Hurry!” And Bobby somewhat 
later hurries down the stairs, seizes his 
lunch box, dashes out of the house, and 
joins a lunch-box brigade going to 
school. 

With the beginning of school, hurried 
morning scenes are common In many & 
home. In the hustle and bustle 
of getting the children ready, 


easier, mix fillings with salad dressing or 
cream. 

Sandwiches varied by oc- 
casional use of graham, whole wheat, 
rye, raisin, and nut bread. The dark 
breads should be used most often to fur- 
nish necessary roughage to the diet. 

Many sandwich fillings ean be made 
in advance and kept on the “school 


can be 


When gelatin salads are made, th: 
may be poured into individual molds { 
packing in the lunch box. Have you ev 
tried coloring your jellied vegetab! 
salads with beet juice, or with gre 
colormg? 

While we are gathering the last veg: 
tables from the garden, it is wise to ad 
whole fresh tomatoes, carrots, and th: 
like, to the children’s boxes 
Celery stuffed with cream cheesi 





how many mothers stop to con- 
sider whether the lunch boxes 
are as attractive and nutritious 
as they should be? It takes no 
longer to prepare a healthful 
lunch than one which is not, and 
scarcely any extra time to make 
the lunch box interesting. Vari- 
ety means so much in creating 
an appetite for the lunch hour 
at school. 

What things should the lunch 
box contain to insure a nutri- 
tious luncheon for the school 
child? It should contain every 
day: a bottle of milk, sandwiches 
or muffins, fruit and vegetables 
in some form to furnish vitamins 
and minerals. But how to give 
variety to a box lunch every day 
when it must always include 
these essentials? 

There are endless numbers of 
sandwich fillings, and severa! 
ways of putting sandwiches tc- 
gether—rolling, making triple 
deck sandwiches or ribbon sand- 
wiches, in addition to the con- 








is an appetizing addition, too. 

Of course, every child look 
forward to the dessert and 
there is a ‘little surprise in every 
package,”’ it adds to the pleasur 
of the meal and indirectly aids 
digestion. With a little in- 
genuity, the everyday puddings, 
cakes, and other desserts can be 
dressed up with a bright red 
cherry, nuts, or cocoanut scat- 
tered on top. 

Puddings, custards, and cakes 
may be baked and packed Jin 
individual paper baking cups, 
such as bakers use for cup cakes 
These save carrying and washing 
dishes. The cakes should be 
light rather than rich. 


A NICE variation of sponge 
cake is Washington cream 
pie. _ Cookies baked in fancy 
shapes and gingerbread made 
with marshmallow fillings are 
enticing. Simply cut gingerbread 
loaves crosswise in half, fill with 
a layer of marshmallows and 








ventional method. Sandwiches 
may also be cut in faney shapes 
with cutters, but regardless of 
the kind of sandwich, the bread 
should always be sliced thin. 
Instead of the commonplace 
sliced meat or jelly sandwiches, any of 
the following fillings make delightful 
variations: 

Cottage cheese, with or without nuts; 
grated cheese with pimento, chopped 
pickle, onion, or green pepper and salad 
dressing: cottage cheese with dried 
fruit: raisins, figs, or dates ground with 
an equal quantity of nuts and moistened 
with lemon juice; nuts and lettuce; jam 
or marmalade with chopped nuts; hard 
cooked egg and salmon minced together; 
raisins, cream cheese, and nuts; sliced 
tomato and crisp bacon; baked beans 
minced with catsup, and 
mustard (best spread on 


brown or graham bread). 
To make the spreading 





A real dinner bucket with several different compartments or in 


for various types of food 


shiny new lunch box which is the 
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So much depends on what is packed away in that nice 


pride 
every school child’s heart 


lunch shelf,’’ together with mayonnaise, 
suitable leftovers, oiled paper, and other 
regular supplies. 

Instead of sandwiches, muffins or bis- 
cuits may be included in the lunch. 
Children enjoy cheese, cinnamon, or 
fruit biscuits, and variations of the plain 
muffins, such as cornmeal, date, peanut 
butter or nut muffins. 

To tempt youngsters to drink milk, 
paper straws can be packed with the 
lunch, and the drink itself can be varied 
by adding chocolate, orange, strawberry, 
or some other flavored sirup. These 

sirups may be made in 

quantity and kept on 

hand. In the winter, 

chocolate milk may be 

heated and taken to school 

\ in a thermos bottle. 

\ During cold weather, 

soup can be included fre- 

quently in the thermos 

bottle. Nothing is quite as 

stimulating on a cold day 
as something hot. 


Fresh vegetables and 
fruits may be used in 
sandwiches and _ salads. 


Salads pack well in small 
glass jars with screw tops 
paraffined paper 


boxes for this purpose. 


and joy of 


heat in oven until marshmal- 
lows have melted. 

Gelatin is a good basis for 
desserts as well as for salads with 
fruits and nuts added for variety. 

Javarian or Spanish creams are 
light and wholesome. Jellied or stuffed 
prunes are also easily made. 

When time for preparation is limited, 
fresh or stewed fruit, or a little sweet 
chocolate makes a nourishing dessert. 
Or the children themselves may some- 


[ Please turn to page 3° 





Can’t you picture this bright lunch b 


swinging gayly down the road in the han 
of a happy school child? It is finished 1 

four attractive crystal enamel finishes: tui 
quoise blue, coral red, jade, and green, Ow 
wire handle locks the box while the other act 
as a hinge for the cover. The pie tray inst 
provides a separate section for moist food 
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the better spark plug 


Champion Spark Plugs have for 
years enjoyed the proud privilege 
of world leadership. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that they excel 
and outsell wherever spark plugs 
are used. 


A universal preference for any 
product can only be built upon 
unmistakable superiority. The uni- 
versal acceptance accorded Cham- 
pions is due to one thing, and one 
thing only—the better perform- 
ance which Champions 
bring to every engine. 


This better performance, 
in turn, is the result of 
superiorities in materials, 
design and construction 





that cannot be duplicated, and 
which Champion maintains by 
keeping always in advance of 
engineering demands. 


Every day in the year, Champion 
engineers and scientists are devot- 
ing their knowledge and skill, in 
laboratory and shop, to the better- 
ment of Champion Spark Plugs. 


Every facility of the Champion 
plants, and the entire energies of 
its personnel, have: always been 
wholly given to producing 
the finest spark plugs that 
ingenuity and money 
can build. 


Once you have enjoyed 
Champions’ better per- 


formance, nothing less will satisfy 
you. To install a new set at least 
every year—though they will 
function indefinitely —is the eco- 
nomic way to better the perform- 
ance of cars, trucks, tractors and 


stationary engines, alike. 


All engine manufacturers recom- 
mend this. Millions of farm owners 
also have learned its efficacy, for 
they know that the new Champions 
more than save their cost in less 


gas and oil alone. 


You can rely on the better per- 
formance of Champions, because by 
that superiority they have attained 
world leadership. More than 
100,000 dealers to serve you. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Are You Slip Shod? 


Good Shoes Will Keep You In Step 


By DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M.D., D.Sc. 





Note: Dr. Bundesen, our health 
editor, is with us again this month, 
giving advice on foot trouble. He 
tells you why you have such diffi- 
culties and how to overcome them. 
“Your foot troubles are largely 
your own fault,’ says Dr. Bunde- 
sen. Now you will want to see 
how he proves his point.— Editors. 


NE of the curious things 

about people is that 

they often neglect or 
abuse parts of the body that 
areimportanttosuccess, health, 
and comfort. This neglect often 
is due only to carelessness. At 
other times it is the result of a 
desire to live up to the dic- 
tates of fashion. 

For example, womeh, as well 
as men and children, fre- 
quently wear shoes that defi- 
nitely injure the feet. It should 
not require a great deal of ar- 
gument to show how much of 
happiness depends upon sound, 
strong feet. Yet, large groups 
of people permit themselves to 
suffer or be disabled, insofar as 
their feet are concerned, and 
make little, if any, effort to 
better the condition. Common 
sense and a little care and at- 
tention would make a great 








for a woman to wear high heels 
thruout the day will cause a 
variety of troubles. The con- 
tinued wearing of high-heeled 
shoes will cause foot troubles, 
as well as bad posture. High 
heels force a woman to walk 
with most of the weight upon 
the toes. This causes the pelvis 
(the hip bones) to tilt forward 
which puts pressure upon the 
abdominal organs. 

The continued wearing of 
high-heeled shoes will cause 
shortening of the tendon which 
attaches to the heel. After 
wearing only high-heeled shoes 
for a time, if the woman tries 
to wear low-heeled ones this 
tendon begins to stretch again 
and produces pain. This pain 
lasts only a short while and dis- 
appears. There probably is no 
great harm in the wearing of 
high heels occasionally, but 
their continued use must be 
prohibited. 


1 HOES should be adapted to 
\7 the weather. They should 
be of material that will allow 
the foot to be properly venti- 
lated. It has been advised that 
every individual have at least 








deal of difference. 

There are two or three 
things which must receive at- 
tention in the care of the feet. 
The first is correct walking. 
To walk correctly, the toes should point 
almost directly forward and not out- 
ward. When the foot first strikes the 
ground the heel should come down, then 
the outer margin of the foot, and finally 
the toes. 

If the toes point outward during walk- 
ing, the inner margin of the foot bears 
the weight, and this causes gradual 
weakening of the arches. If the child is 
found to be walking with the toes turned 
outward, steps should be taken to teach 
him to walk in the right way. Parents 
are often responsible for flat feet in 
children, because they have not trained 


them to walk with “toes pointing 
straight ahead.” 
The second point that must be 


thought of in the care of the feet is the 
shoes. A great majority of foot troubles 
are due to improper shoes, altho some 
may. also be due to bad posture habits 
and ignorance of how to stand and walk 
correctly. 

All feet are not alike. Some feet are 
short, while others are long and narrow, 
but good shoes must be fitted to the 
normal shape of the foot of the one who 
wears them. They should not cramp 
the foot or deform it. Most of the im- 
proper shoes are too short. To avoid 
this, when shoes are bought, the wearer 
should stand in them while they are 
being fitted since the foot not only 
lengthens but also becomes broader 
when the full weight of the body is put 
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Our first steps are taken with perfect feet, and only 


good shoes will keep them perfect 


on it. The shoes should fit well while the 
individual is standing in them. 

The fitting of shoes is especially im- 
portant in the case of children. The 
child’s foot is growing and needs plenty 
of room. For the child under six years 
of age, the shoes should be one-half inch 
longer and one-quarter inch wider than 
the foot, when the child is standing with 
his weight bearing upon his feet. There 
should be room enough for the toes to 
spread when the body weight is on the 
feet. This does not mean that the shoes 
should be loose enough to allow rubbing, 
for rubbing causes corns. 


ho the adult, the sole of the shoe 
should be as wide as the sole of the 
foot when the person is standing. The 
heel of the shoe should be low and broad. 
The sole, as well as the upper part of the 
shoe, should bend just easily enough to 
allow the foot to bend easily. Many 
shoes which are otherwise well made 
have the one fault that the sole is too 
stiff to allow free movement of the toes. 
The inner side of the shoe should be 
shaped so that there is a straight line 
from the toe to the heel. Fortunately, 
good shoes may be bought from a num- 
ber of different makers. If the people 
demand the right kind of shoes, those 
who manufacture shoes will supply the 
right kind. - 

Fashion dictates the wearing of shoes 
with high heels by women. Certainly 


two pairs of shoes. When worn 
for a day, the leather in the 
shoes becomes moist and 
should be given a chance to 
dry out. 

With regard to stockings, they should 
of course be the right size. If they are 
short, they cause curving under of the 
toes. If they are too long, they wrinkle 
and cause pressure upon the skin of the 
feet. The stockings of infants and chil- 
dren must be carefully watched from 
this standpoint. It is wise to buy the 
stockings somewhat larger than the size 
of the foot, since they frequently shrink 
when washed. In view of the fact that 
they are somewhat larger than neces- 
sary when first bought, they will have 
to be washed before being put on the 
child. 

One of the most common foot troubles 
is flat foot. Flat foot often causes pain, 
especially in the back part or calf of the 
leg. A child with flat feet cannot stand 
for a long time without becoming tired 
Too much exercise may make his back 
ache, and any activity which requires 
walking or running will cause his feet t 
tire. The pain is worse while standing 
than while walking. When a person is 
flat footed, the feet feel better in new 
shoes than they do in shoes that have 
been worn for a considerable length of 
time. This is due to the fact that the 
new shoes give the feet more support. 

There is a difference between flat feet 
and weak feet. A weak foot is turned on 
the inside edge while the individual 
is bearing weight on it. That is, stand- 
ing up. But with flat feet the patient 
[ Please turn to page 34] 
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le you tried to lift this 
‘Belgian Stallion 


with your foot! 




















And yet the excess weight in ordinary boots 





makes you waste that much energy every day ! t 


WENTY-THREE hundred pounds—Majog 
de Malmaison, Grand Champion Belgian 
Stallion, at the 1929 International! 

Suppose this prize stallion were hung fr 
your instep. Your strength would not be equal to 
the strain. 

And yet, every day that you wear ordinary 
boots which are only two ounces heavier than 

1ey should be, you lift just as much useless 
weight as that with your feet, and have wasted, 
by the end of the day, all the energy necessary to 


lift the stallion. And here’s the proof: 


Read these facts 


Suppose, in chores around the farm, you cover 
54 miles in a working day. (Most farmers do 
mueh more than that.) Even if you average a 
full yard to every step you must take 9,680 
steps to do it. 

If each of your boots weighs only two ounces 
more than it ought to, in the 
course of the day you lift 2,420 
pounds of unnecessary weight! 
You waste the energy neces- 
sary to lift the stallion and then 
some! 

That’s why Goodrich boots 
re made /ight. 

It cost The B. F. Goodrich 
Footwear Corporation more to 
make them lighter and still keep 
hem tougher, and yet it costs 

“ no more to buy them. 

['wenty-seven different com- 
pounds and fabrics go into the 
Goodrich boot. It is a combina- 

n created by years of labo- 

tory study and practical exper- 

ce in making footwear and automobile tires. 

[ry on a pair of Goodrich boots at yourdealer’s 

1 you’ll know the difference. The B. F. Good- 

h Footwear Corporation, Watertown, Mass. 


Men’s dull strap 
Norka 






Men's short brown boot, 
knee to hip lengths 





Men’s Sturgis 






















MAJOR DE MALMAISON, Grand Cham- 
pion Belgian Stallion, 1929 International 
(After a photograph) 


* —another 
oodrich “" 
Product 
Rubber footwear for every member of the family 


efi} 


Women’s Zipper in 
swagger-tan 










Men’s four-buckle all- 
rubber brown gaiter 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Autumn Accents to Charm 


Let Successful Farming help 
you plan your new fall 
clothes. Write for sugges- 
tions on the newest 
designs and fabrics. 




















No ° 798 















No. 849. When a drowsy October 
day ends around the ruby glow of a 
picnic fire, the new tweedlike cotton 
is a happy selection. In real tweed it 
appears in tawny hues to liven the 
“weary street parade” on brisk morn- 
ings. The teacher, the college girl, and 
the town-goer will find this dress an 
answer to every call. Try the new soft 
tweeds. They are lovely. Sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years; 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


bust measure. 


No. 861. Repose in dress is as fine 
as quiet dignity in manner. The beauty 
of a full figure is conservatively en- 
hanced by soft folds in a dark material, 
with a lighter bib collar to center the 
interest at the face. After seeing this 
design, no one can feel that the stout 
figure has been neglected. Made of 
materials which are particularly suit- 
able for the stout person, this dress 
would be a favorite. Designed for sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. 




















No. 745. When daughter is at col- 
lege, this lounging robe is a practical 
way to please her. How charmiagly 
different is its simplicity from; the 
trailing ribbon-garnished robe of yes- 
terday. The old has undergone a num- 
ber of refreshing changes. Sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years; 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


No.798. One of the droll secrets of 
Fashion is that simplicity is the best 
setting for personality In this one- 
piece dress fashioned from light-weight 
wools, mother may find the key to this 
secret. The tailored street dress she 
would find easy to make and adaptable 
to her type of wear. This would be 
lovely in a soft wool georgette. Sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 


measure. 


No. 2679. When monotony threat- 
ens the wardrobe, the swish of circular 
godets will swish away this thief of 
clothes-joy. Printed silk is topped with 
a plain collar in a light color in kind- 
ness to the remnant of summer tan 
which is in danger of looking sallow 
with the deep colors of autumn., Sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, and 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. 











Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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New Styles - New Colors. 














\ ON ANY 
\. RANGE OR 
HEATER 






Kalamazoo Stoves 
and Ranges approved 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing Instiiute 


SAVE '3 to % at Factory Prices 


New, Free, fresh from the press ... Kalamazoo’s 30th Anniver- 
sary Sale Book. Full of surprises—sparkling with color—alive 
with NEW features! 200 styles and sizes of Quality Stoves, 
Ranges, and Furnaces—bigger values than ever—Factory Sale 
Prices that save you } to 14. And a brand NEW Credit Policy 

—~NOW ONLY $5 DOWN on any Stove or Furnace regardless of 
price or size. Write for this wonderful NEW FREE BOOK Now. 


New Cabinet Heaters Free Furnace Plans— 
A it | of eS on i a Free Service 
NEWEST styles, in Black and-in rich, 
Walnut Porcelain Enamel finishes. Bar- pom wocnne des boi @e fon pee 
gains that will open your eyes. Quality un- Dara ; bli re “i t y iL W ll 
beatable. Don’t order a Cabinet Heater P*8” i eee Se eS = 
show you how easy it is to install 













until you receive this NEW Book and 
ompare Kalamazoo Quality, Terms and 
Prices with others. Look through the 
Furnace Section, too. NEW improve- 
ments—easiest terms. ~ 


Beautiful Colored Ranges 

Modern Coal and Wood Ranges, and 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges, in 
glistening, colorful, Porcelain Enamel. 
Your choice of 5 beautiful colors—Pearl 
Gray, Delft Blue, Ivory Tan, Nile Green, 
Ebony Black.j NEW gas stoves, NEW 
gas ranges, é ‘ i 
fascinating colors. Also Washing Ma- 

ines, Refrigerators, KitchenCabinets, Vac- 
uum Cleaners and other Household Goods. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers 


Mail coupon TODAY! This sensational 
‘EW FREE Annivers: ary Book has more 
rgains than 20 big stores—a thrill on 
ry page for thrifty families. 750,000 
sfied customers have saved \& to 4% 
buying direct from the factory. Terms 
NOW easier than ever before—some 
low as $3 down, $3 monthly—and a 
AR TO PAY. No stove or furnace 
rr $5 down. Kalamazoo gives’ you 30 
s’ FREE TRIAL, 360 days’ Approval 
st, a 5-Year Guarantee on materials 
i workmanship, a $100,000 Bank Bond 
iarantee of satisfaction. 


24 Hour Shipments 
ilamazoo is close to you—all stoves and 
ges shipped within 24 hours from Kal- 
1200, Michigan, or factory branch in 





1, New York. Furnaces in 48 hours. KALAMAZOO Coal and [| Important: Be sure to put an (X) In column ; 
lelay. Safe delivery guaranteed. STOVE CO Wood Ranges|_! at left to indicate articles in which you are } 
. I> : i. interested. 
Modernize Your Home MFRS aber a hae 
ere’ , sncil? Si » © Ranges — alamazoo Stove Co., rs. 
re’s your pencil? Sign the coupon 94 Rochester Ave : oii 21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
)W, and mail today. Modernize your Kalamazoo Mich. Gasoline 
n with a colorful Kalamazoo Range ° : Ranges : 
is easy to clean as a china dish. Bright- Werchousias and sii Cabinet Dear Sirs: Pease send me your FREE Catalog. : 
sur home — lighten your work. All ping points, fitica, r Heaters 
1zoo Ranges are approved by Good end Kelomesce, i ich, 1 Pipe Furnaces| | Ayame 


sekeeping Institute. 











Write only to Direct Heat 7 (Please pr nt name plainly) 
Kalamazoo) Furnaces J ; 
a ] 
“ Oil Stoves; | Address___._---------- aint 
A Kalamazoo Furnaces Lf 
Household : - 
Goodsi.j City-..---- - nobanenale Rn i 


Laas BD) bu’d@l Cob (0) 6 





your own furnace—thousands have. You 
can save $40 to $60 on a Kalamazoo fur- 
nace. Exclusive Kalamazoofurnacefeatures 
are Hot-Blast Firepot, new ring type Radi- 
ator, easy shaking Grates, upright Shaker. 


$5 Down Brings You 
Cabinet Heater Comfort 


Nothing will bring you so much comfort 
and happiness as a NEW Kalamazoo 
Cabinet Heater. Built like a furnace. 
Gives you healthful circulation of warm 
air. Holds fire overnight. Heats 3 to 6 
rooms. Your choice of Black or Walnut 
Porcelain Enamel—only $38.25 up. And 
just think, you can order NOW for only 
$5 down. 


30 Years of Quality 


You have heard of Kalamazoo Quality for 
30 years. Kalamazoo has tremendous 
buying power—that means purchasing 
the best raw materials at lowest prices. 
Big scale production enables us to manu- 
facture efficiently at extremely low cost. 
By selling direct from factory to you, 
eliminating entirely all ‘‘in-between”’ prof- 
its, you get absolutely rock-bottom fac- 
tory prices. Understand, you buy from a 
factory — not from @ mail order house, a 
wholesale house, or 
a retail house. You 
et lowest Factory 
-rices. 

Mail coupon today 7%, 
for new free Book, be 





750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved 


Money by Mailing This Coupon 


See 


4 1dz enti 
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Successful Recipes 


All recipes on this page have been carefully 





tested in our Tasting-T est Kitchen 
























































© 1930, 
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Dutch Apple Cake 


Pare 3 to 4 apples and cut them into 


to the apple. Sift together 2 cupfuls of 
flour, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
2 tablespoenfuls of sugar, and % tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cut 4% eupful of fat 
into flour, baking powder, and salt. Beat 
1 egg and add to it 24 cupful of milk. 
Combine these ingredients and spread 
in a shallow greased baking pan. Ar- 
range the apples in rows on the dough 
and press the sharp edges into the 
dough. Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
with % teaspoonful of cinnamon and 
sprinkle this over the top of the dough. 
Start in a hot oven and after 5 minutes 
the heat may be lowered. Bake 25 to 


Snow Icing 


Dissolve 114 cupfuls of sugar in %4 
cupful of water. Add 4 teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Bring to boiling point. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of gelatine softened 
in 1 tablespoonful of cold water and 
cook to thread stage. Beat the whites 
of 2 eggs to stiff froth and pour the hot 
sirup over them, beating constantly. 
Add % teaspoonful of vanilla. Whip 
the mixture until cool, then spread it 
in drifts and ledges on cake. This icing 
ean be piled an inch high on cake and it 
is always soft and fluffy—Mrs. N. G., 
8. D. 

Vegetable Ring 


% cupful of diced 
cooked carrots 


1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 tablespoonful of 


1 cupful of cooked rice 2 eggs 
eupful of milk or 


% cupful of milk Dash of pepper 


Melt butter, add flour, milk, and bread 
erumbs. Cook 3 minutes. Remove from 
fire and add beaten egg yolks, cream, 
vegetables, and seasonings. 


Old English Gingerbread 
With Fruit Filling 


1 cupful of shortening 1 cupful of white sugar 
1 cupful of sorghum 

Place shortening, sugar, and sorghum 

into a bowl and set over hot water until 


thoroly warmed. Then add: 

1 cupful of sour milk 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 

2 eggs mon 

1 tablespoonful of gin- 1 teaspoonful of soda 

% teaspoonfuls of 
nutmeg 





ger 
8% cupfuls of flour 
Bake in layers in a slow oven. 
Fruit Filling 


1 cupful of raisins % eupful of chopped 


2 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 

= Soak the raisins in 1% cupfuls of 
water which has a little lemon rind 
grated in it. -Marshmallows may be 
added, too. Cook and spread between 
layers. Ice or not, as preferred —Mrs. 
M. P. G., Kansas. 
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Meat Loaf 


2 pounds of veal, 


1% pound of pork, 
(fresh), ground 


1 small onion, chopped 


% teaspoonful of pep 
per 


Salt to taste 


. : , . . ground 1 cupful of bread 
sections lengthwise, making 16 sections % pound of beef, cracker~crumbs 
‘ ground 3 well-beaten eggs 


1 stalk of celery, dic 

1 small green peppe 
chopped 

% pint smallest si 
stuffed olives 


Mix thoroly all the ingredients an: 
form into a loaf. Make three dee; 
gashes im the loaf and pour in sou 
cream or milk, baste with sour cream 
Bake 2 hours in moderate oven. Thi 
makes a big loaf and is delicious serve: 
cold as well as hot-—Mres. J. C. 

Johnny Soup 
1 quart of cold water % teaspoonful of pe; 
1 pint of tomatoes, 


canned or fresh 
2 medium-size onions, 


per 
*% teaspoonful of salt 
Small piece of garlic 


30 minutes. Serve warm with plain = chobpet 4 if wey pe in 
rate r NT e pound of pork, 4 ounces of noodles 
cream.—R. M. Z., Nebr. ground % pound of cheese 


Cook the first ingredients until th 
meat is tender. Then add noodles and 
continue cooking until these are tender 
Then add grated cheese. Cook only unti 
cheese is thoroly dissolved. This recip 
serves six.—Mrs. F. E. R., Nebr. 


Jamsetta 


1 pound of noodles 

% pound of cream 
cheese, grated or 
chopped fine 

of ground 


4 cupfuls of tomat: 
soup 

1 onion, chopped 

Salt, pepper, and pa 


3 prika to taste 


3 pounds 
pork 
Boil noodles in slightly salted water 
for 5 minutes. Drain. While still hot 
add grated cheese. Put pork into skillet 
to fry, add chopped onion. Keep turn- 
ing meat until it becomes white. Pour 
tomato soup over meat, add salt, pep- 
per, and paprika to taste. Use a bit of 


% cupful of diced butter . water if more moisture is needed. Then 
cooked celery 1 tablespoonful of pi- > -— 
% eupful of cooked peas codaton add noodles, cheese mixture, and mix 


well. Put into greased baking dish and 


or macaroni 1 / Rogie pegs : + > 
% cupful of bread cream bake % hour. This is a meal in itself. 
crumbs 1 tablespoonful of salt Serves 12 to 15 persons.—Mrs. C. C. M.., 


Nebraska. 
White Fruit Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of “% 
gelatine 


can of white 
red) cherries 


(or 


% eupful of cold fruit % 


cupful of almonds, 


Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 1 oman of hot fruit 1 onesepet cream, 
Place in greased ring mold, and cover juice whipped 
with wax paper. Bake in a slow oven 30 1 8” of pineapple, = 1 a ~ —ae 
minutes. This is a nice way te use left- Salt \% cupful of powdered 
overs.—J: F. , auger ~ 
Soak gelatine in cold fruit juice 


drained from the canned fruit. Dissolve 
in hot fruit juice. When mixture begins 
to stiffen, add mayonnaise and beat in 
cream and powdered sugar. Add pine- 
apple and cherries, cut into small pieces, 
and nuts. Mold in wet individual molds; 
when firm, remove to nests of lettuce 
leaves. Serve with a tinted whipped 
cream salad dressing.—L. 8. 


RECIPE REMINDER 


When sending your favorite recipe 


1 tablespoonful of nuts for the November page why not 
lemon juice % cupful of chopped ; f Th teed Ar 

\¥% cupful of dried apri- figs include a menu for ‘hanksgiving 
cot pulp cupful of chopped Day? Send the menu which you 

% cupful of sugar dates think is most suitable for the farm 


family’s very best Thanksgiving 
Day dinner. One dollar as usual will 
|| be paid for each of the best Novem- 
|| ber recipes which will be printed 
and $2 will be paid for the best 


menu. Send them early, please. 
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250 PRIZES 


for 
“WAY BACK” MEMORIES 


A chance to win two pairs of Ball-Band 
rubber footwear—your own selection! 
200 pairs for best letters of early 
Ball-Band experiences. 50 additional 
pairs for best photographs taken on 
the farm twenty or more years ago. 
This offer expires March 31, 1931. 
Send Red Ball trade-mark below with 
your letter. All pictures returned if 
requested. 





Were YOU 


FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS THIS RED BALL Oy HAS BEEN YOUR ASSURANCE OF “MORE DAYS WEAR 





29 











one of the first of our 


OOK far back in your memories—twenty years, 

thirty years, perhaps even more. Can you remem- 

ber your first pair of boots with the little Red Ball 

trade-mark—your first trial of more days wear in rubber 
footwear? 


Today, more than ten million of you buy Ball-Band 
footwear from over 70,000 dealers. Have you been 
one of our friends since the early days? Then write 
us a letter about your first meeting with Ball- Band. 
Look through your album for snap-shots taken twenty 
or more years ago. 


Year after year our craftsmen have met your needs 
with better quality at always reasonable prices. 
Today, the Red Ball trade-mark brings you that nat- 
ural, light-on-the-foot feeling you want in modern 
footwear. Yet the live, tough rubber will wear longer 
than it’s reasonable to expect. The stout linings and 
fabrics you see in Ball-Band are knit in our own fac- 





Your feet will bealways warm 
and dry in a pair of these 4- 
Buckle all-rubber, Arctics. 


his is the 3-Buckle Walton 
Ot giving “boot protection 
with shoe comfort.” Grow- 
ing fast in public favor. 

















Ten Million Friends? 


tory. Each part, rubber or fabric, is perfected for the 
particular job it must do; each adds to that plus wear 
you have learned to expect of Ball-Band. 


Your entire family’s needs are cared for by our full 
line of over 800 items, including Mishko-sole leather 
work shoes. There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you. If 
you do not know his name, write us. And remember to 
look for the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
489 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





"Outwears Them All’ 


Wearers will tell you that the Ball-Band 
Mishko “outwears them all.” The 
tough, flexible water-proof sole — an 
exclusive Ball-Band product—has no 
rival. Comes in all sizes and heights 
for men and boys. 











This 2-Buckle Sanslip is espe- 
cially popular — cannot pull off 
in the mud. (Also made without 
buckles.) 





Look for the Red Ball 


BALL ®@ BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


BOOTS + RUBBERS ARCTICS - GALOSHES - CANVAS SPORT 
SHOES AND LEATHER WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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aby Experts 





“Give All 
Baby’s Thin gs 
This Care” 


Baby experts say, “It 
makes a big difference 
to a baby’s comfort— 
the way you wash his 
little garments. 
“Scratchy, shrunken 
woolens . . . diapers 
not safely washed .. . 
mean discomfort or actual pain to babies. 





“Be very careful never to use a harsh 
soap in washing baby’s things, for if 
even a bit of such soap remains in a 
garment, it may irritate his tender skin, 
cause rashes and chafing. Use only the 
purest, safest soap.” 


That is why nurses in famous clinics 
use Lux for everything of baby’s—clothes, 
bottles, even toys. 

And in doctors’ own families, Lux is 
chosen as best. Among many doctors’ 
wives recently interviewed, 91% said 
with enthusiasm—“ We use Lux.” 


These experts know that Lux contains 
none of the harmful alkali found in so 
many soaps—cannot ever cause the least 
bit of irritation to baby’s rose-petal 
skin. And with Lux, there’s no rubbing 
to shrink and harshen wee woolens! 








For Entertaining 


By ETHEL J. 


CTOBER comes, bringing thoughts 
of Columbus and his discovery. 
Men have found pleasure during the 
past year in estimating the present-day 
value of the world discovered by Colum- 
bus at a cost of a little over $2,000. Yet 
there is evidence that it was neither the 
desire for treasure nor the craving for 
land in itself, that sent Columbus out on 
his exploration, but a wanderlust driv- 
ing him forth for the search for the joy 
to be found in roving and adventuring. 
Many of the great things of life have 
come not from a definite quest for them 
but from a joyous pursuit of adventure. 
But it is from a happy combination of 
the two that one is most likely to be able 
to say with Kipling, 


“Speakin’ in general, I have 
tried ’em dll, 

The ’appy roads that take 
you o’er the world, 

So write, before I die, ‘’E 


liked it all.’” 


Did your club set out this year on a 
quest for adventure or for treasure? 
And do the club members realize that 
if the spirit of adventure comes first 
there is more probability of finding not 
only real treasure but also happiness 
and satisfaction in “the happy roads 
that take them o’er the world”? 

All roads are open now, whether we 
travel in imagination or in reality. Once 
the ways of the world were believed to 
belong to those who had time and means 
for traveling them, now anyone with 
average intelligence may try them all, 
right at home, thru the radio, papers, 
magazines, and books, and the free use 
of imagination. 


OME clubs stayt every year on the 

roads of music, art, and literature, 
but do not go far, and they seem to shun 
other roads entirely. The roads of music 
alone, well traveled, will take you far 
over the world, but not all members 
prefer the music roads. Study of books 
of fiction, religion, philosophy, sociology, 
family customs, even foods, may all be- 
come ways out over the world. But it 
is thru books of exploration and adven- 
ture that one may most consciously 
travel, but never were there so many 
books of this nature available. Being 
chapters out of real life they take one 
not only over the world but also thru 
the whole gamut of human experience, 


| joy and sorrow, mystery and monotony, 





| 
| 
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poverty and riches, desperation and tri- 
umph. 

Program committees are somewhat 
like road-planning committees, direct- 
ing which way the club shall take. They 
will do well to give serious consideration 
‘to the fact that there are many happy 
roads, and that the club members should 
have a chance to try them all in the 
course of time. The club work this year 


| may be counted successful if each mem- 


ber travels in a variety of the ways of 
the world, and each feels as well satis- 
fied at the end of the year as Kipling 
with his conclusion, “ ’E liked it all.” 
There is one bit of poetry I use as a 
bon voyage message to any wandering 
friends, so I am extending it to your club: 


MARSHALL 


“When you are tired of the long 
road and the open sky, 
I wish it may be my door that 
you're passing by: 
I wish it may be my hearth 
where you will sit down, 
And tell your tales of the land 
and the sea, and the 
strange far town.” 
—C. Fox Smith. 


So when your club has finished a yea 
of vicarious travel and adventure, wil 
you not sit down and write us of th 
roads you liked the best, and the way 
you found them. These letters may hb: 
sent in any time before January 15 an 
the best one will be printed in the Ap: 
issue. 

PROGRAM SUGGESTION FOR OCTOBER 

A Columbus Day program is in orde: 
in October and may be a pleasant relic 
from the usual Hallowe’en program. Us: 
our leaflet S.E.8, listed in the Successfu 
Farming services, page 47. Or, if yor 
prefer, take the topic “Discoverers o 
Today,” and go adventuring with Scott 
Amundsen, Byrd, and Lindbergh. Ther: 
are plenty of books and magazine arti- 
cles available for such study. 

For the social hour, try World-wid 
Shadow Walking. Prepare a screen for 
shadow pictures and have shadow pan- 
tomimes representing people of differ- 
ent countries, and have the other clu! 
members guess what country is repre- 
sented. 

Food Sources makes an interesting 
and profitable game. Look up the most 
common food source of, about fifteen 
familiar articles of food. Put the names 
of foods in one list and the names of 
countries in another, jumbled, and offer 
a prize for the one who matches them 
most correctly. 

Over the World and Out is an inter 
esting version of the familiar game « 
Going to Jerusalem. 


Dry Cereals in Cookery 


RY uncooked cereals are generally 
liked on the breakfast table, and 
almost everyone has used them in mak- 
ing macaroons, but I have found several! 
other ways in which they can be used to 
good advantage. Most meat loaves call 
for cracker crumbs, but I find a dry 
cereal equally good and much less 
trouble to prepare. Cracker crumbs 
must be rolled or made fine in the meat 
chopper, with a consequent scattering 
of crumbs on table and floor. The cerea| 
can easily be made fine by squeezing it 
together in the hands. This can be don 
inside a box or paper bag, without hav- 
ing to clean up afterward. For a meat 
loaf containing 144 pounds of meat, | 
use one cup of a cereal, after it has been 
made fine. 

On top of a baked dish such as 
macaroni or scalloped potatoes, dr 
cereal made fine and scattered over th: 
top gives a brown, appetizing look that 
adds much to the appearance of th: 
dish. I often use it, too, sprinkled over a 
dish of noodles or pot pie. Dry cerea 
also looks and tastes good sprinkled ov 
desserts such as fruit tapioca and sca! 
loped apples.—E. J. 
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More 


miles per quart 
with the New Texaco Motor Oil 


proved by 13 cars on nation-wide road test 


THIRTEEN stock cars, representing 
nearly every popular make, were 
driven from the University of Kansas to 
leading scientific universities with the 
new Texaco Motor Oil sealed in their 
crankcases. It was a strictly scientific 
test carried on under the supervision 
of university professors of engineering 
—impartial men who did not even 
know the name of the oil they were 
testing. 


University scientists 
make tests 


When the cars reached their desti- 
nations the seals were broken, the oil 
drained off and subjected to thorough 
tests by expert university scientists. 
The combined reports showed that the 
ears had traveled a total of 25,881 
miles and averaged only one quart of 


motor oil to every 790 miles! This 
nation-wide road test conclusively 
demonstrates the longer-lasting, crack- 
proof superiority of the new Texaco 
and leaves no question as to which 


motor oil is best for-your car. 


Give your car this new 
protection 


For year in, year out motoring satis- 
faction keep the oil in your crankcase 
at the proper level and follow manu- 
facturers’ draining recommendations. 
Change to the new Texaco «ay. 
Manufactured in five grades: C, v, E, 
F, and G. 30¢ a quart. (35¢ for grodeG.) 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, 

including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, 

Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road 
Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 





University destinations and distances traveled 


en Bee *W TEX ACO wororon 


by 13 test cars 











PEG US PAT OFF 


o 9, mhe Taw Company * LONGER- LASTING, “CRACK-PROOF” 


See Advertising Index, page 93 


































































“It Sho Do Crackle” 


INDEED, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are the only cereal that is so 
crisp it “talks’’! Golden-toasted flavor-bubbles that crackle right 
out loud when you pour on the milk or cream. . . . Have them 
for breakfast. Taste the flavor of sun-browned rice as it crunches 
in your mouth. No wonder Rice Krispies are such favorites with 
both grown-ups and children. 

What could be more wholesome? Nourishing, healthful rice in 
easy-to-digest form. Ideal to serve with the afternoon glass of 
milk when the youngsters come from school. For nursery suppers. 
Excellent for lunch with fruits or honey added. 

Try Rice Krispies in cookery too. They take the place of nut- 
meats. Make delicious caadies. Use in salads, soups. Sold by all 
grocers. Served by hotels, restaurants. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Try the delicious macaroon 


recipe below: 


RICE KRISPIES 
MACAROONS 


2 egg whites 2 cups Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
l cup brown sugar 14 cup nutmeats (chopped 

¥4 teaspoon vanilla 1 cup shredded cocoanut 

Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradu- 


ally, then add the vanilla, Rice Krispies, cocoa- 





nut and nutmeats. ... Drop by spoonfuls on a 
buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400° 


F.) until the macaroons are a delicate brown. 





KRISPIES 
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**Eat Time?”’ 


| {Continued from page 20] 


| Is Mealtime Merely 


| piece in the very center of the table 
| Most girls ree lly do if they know that it 
is to be their responsibility. It must be 
low, colorful, and in a cheery pot. A 
handful of red petunias in an old brown 
crockery cream pitcher, or a few red 
| clovers standing in a homemade wir 
frog in a green mixing bowl, will be as 
pleasant as a hothouse plant. Last fall 
| for a while Mary kept a basket of funny 
bright little gourds and red haws on thx 
| table for some time. 
| The secret of table orderliness is to 
have everything—the silver and dishes 
| and linen—all making right angles; that 
| is, pointing straight down or straight 
across the table. Mary finds out just 
what is to be served for that meal and 
chooses the silver accordingly. In her 
mind’s eye she divides the table into 
little rectangles along the edges. In each 
rectangle she will place one cover, or 
the silver and china for one person. Th 
silver for one cover is placed just one 
inch from the edge of the table. The 
knife goes to the right of where the plate 
is to be and with the cutting blad 
| turned in, the spoon or spoons to the 
right of that. Forks go to the left, unless 
there is no knife and then the fork is 
placed where the knife would have been. 
The napkin goes to the left of the 
fork with the open corner turned toward 
the fork handle, or it may be placed 
even with the silver handles and between 
knife and fork, in the place where the 
plate is to go, if the table is small. Cus- 
tom now says it may also be placed in the 
plate. 


HE glass goes at the tip of the knife. 
If there should be individual salads, 
to be placed on the table before the meal, 
these may go directly to the right of the 
spoons, for that is the most convenient 
place from which to eat a salad. If a hot 
drink is served later, the cup may be 
| placed just above the salad. Or the 
salad may be put, as it more often is, at 
the extreme left of. the cover. If bread 
and butter plates are used, they go at 
the tip of the fork. 

At one end of the table is mother’s 
place. At the other end is father’s. Or 
either side of the silver at this place go 
the tablespoons which he will use in 
serving the vegetables, potatoes, and so 

| on. If there is carving silver, that is 
placed, the fork to the left, the knife to 
| the right, a platter’s distance apart, in 
front of his plate. 

Mary puts the bread on the table, the 
butter close beside it with the butter 
knife lying beside the plate, and relish 
| or jelly dishes with their spoons on the 
cloth, beside the containers rather than 
in them. 

At the last minute she brings in th« 
plates, which have been warming in the 
kitchen, and places them all in front of 
father’s place. The boys come in an 
wash. Bobbie fills the water glasses. Jin 
helps bring in the dishes of food. The 
meat, or the main dish, is placed directly 
in front ofthe plates at father’s place 
the vegetables and potatoes or gravy OD 
either side of the meat and a little neare! 
to father. 

Everyone waits until mother comes t 
the table and they all sit down together, 
going in from the left side of their chairs 








so that they will not bump into each 
other. It is not an affectation but the 
nicest type of courtesy for father to slip 


out Mary’s chair for her and slip it in | 


under her as she sits down, and for Jim 
to do the same for mother. And on sim- 
ple, everyday occasions it is easiest to 
learn those little niceties which seem 
affectations only when they have not 
become habits. 

Mary will sit at father’s right because 
it is her place to watch the dishes and 


keep them filled. Jim will look to the | 
bread plate and the butter dish, and Bob | 


watches the water glasses. 


Father serves the food. After everyone | 


is seated and after grace has been said, 
on the topmost plate, piled in front of 
him, and with the serving silver beside 
his plate, he puts a portion of each of the 
main dishes, in the amount that he 
thinks mother will wish. For the first 
plate will be passed down the left side 
f the table to her. After that the plates 
are served in order round the table. Who- 
ever is farthest away from father and on 
the left side of the table gets the second 
plate. And so on up the left side of the 
table and then in the same order on the 
right side. 

If father understands that for him to 


serve the food avoids confusion and | 


makes meal service simpler, he will be 
.ore apt to be willing to accept that as 
his responsibility. I have known a num- 
ber of recalcitrant fathers to become 
model servers and enjoy it, after they 
iad been shown exactly how the thing 


was to be done. Mother even stooped to 


rank flattery in the beginning, inveigling 
him into trying the service of the food 


after she had several times taken the 
host’s place herself and then telling him 


how handsome and hostly he looked. 
After a time she coached him a bit, 
rather adroitly, about suiting the 
amounts of serving to the individual, 
about keeping the cold things to one side 
of the plate, the hot to the other, and 
so on. Later on, with a sharp knife and a 
sturdy carving fork, he was inveigled 
into carving first a meat loaf and then a 
plain roast at the table. By and by, after 
some kitchen practice, who knows but 
that he may even attempt the carving of 
fowl, especially now that carving at 
the table is considered no longer a neces- 
sary or an “elegant’’ but rather a nice 
old-fashioned, homey thing to do. 


| F THERE is a hot drink to be served, 
daughter may bring in the pot or 
pitcher and, using the cups and saucers 
vhich have been placed at her cover be- 
fore the meal starts, mother may pour 
iot chocolate or some other hot beverage 
‘is father serves the plates, or she may 
‘ven serve a salad on individual plates 
ind pass it in reverse order to the direc- 
tion which the dinner plates are taking. 

No one starts eating until all have 

been served and mother begins. Sister 
keeps the serving dishes filled and the 
boys look after the bread and butter 
late and the water glasses. Father may 
keep his eye on the individual plates 
ind asks Jimmy, for instance, or moth- 
er, if he or she would not like another 
erving, or he may pass the dishes round 
the table for each person to help him- 
self or herself. 

[It is mother’s job to see that the con- 
ersation is pleasant and cheery. In one 
ome I know there is a family rule that 

{ Please turn to page 38} 
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What’s your favorite 
mealtime drink? 





Two million families sa 
“Postum!” 


Here’s why ae 


First of all, Postum tastes so good! 
If the cup on this page could come to 
life and you could lift it to your lips, a 
delicious flavor would greet you! A dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor—mellow, rich, 
and smooth. 

Try a cup of Postum, to-day! Drink it 
plain—or add cream and see the deep, 
rich color lighten to gold . . . then éaste. 
You'll admit that we’re right about 
that flavor! 

You'll discover, too, that Postum has 
none of the unpleasant after-effects that 
beveragescontaining caffein so frequently 
have. Postum won’t interfere with your 
sleep, or set your nerves on edge. It 
won't give you headaches or indigestion. 
Postum contains no caffein. It is made 
from roasted whole wheat and bran. A 
drink that the entire family can enjoy, 
in perfect safety! 


This test will help you! 


Try this... give up beverages containing 
caffein and drink Postum with your meals, 
for thirty days. At the end of that time, 
you'll find yourself feeling better—work- 
ing better—looking better, too! Like the 
millions of men and women who have 
already made this test, you'll call Postum 
your favorite mealtime drink! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks. On/y one-half cent a cup. 
Order from your grocer—or mail the 
coupon for one week’s supply, free, as a 


start or your thirty-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish Instant Postum 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 


Cereal, the kind you boil. 


Here’s a wonderful way to make 
children love milk! 


Instant Postum made with milk is sure 
to meet with your children’s approvai! 
It looks so “grown-up” —especially when 
it is served in a cup—and it tastes 
delicious. You'll give your approval to 
this mealtime treat, too, for it is one of 
the most nourishing and wholesome 
drinks in the world. Let your children 
begin to enjoy the benefits of Instant 
Postum made with milk, to-day! 

© 1930, c. F. core 


Postum is 


@ product of General Foods Corporation 





[een eS a 
: POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
: I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. : 
: Please send me, without cost or obligation, one ! 
: week’s supply o : 











INSTANT POSTUM ........ 0 Check 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ......6.0% OO you : 
(prepared by boiling) prefer : 
Name — ; 
Street : 
i City State. - : 
‘| 


Fill in completely—print name and addre 





: If youlive in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
H Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











See Advertising Index, page 93 
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The New 


ATWA 


ER 


KENT 
RADIO 


with the GOLDEN VOICE 


MODEL 70—Lowboy. Finished in 
American walnut. Matched butt wal- 
nut front panels and apron. A variety 
of other beautiful models for all-elec- 


tric or battery operation. 





THE NEW EXCLUSIVE 
QUICK-VISION DIAL 
All stations evenly separated for in- 


stant, accurate tuning. Easy to read as 
a clock. Only the Atwater Kent has it. 


Up-to-the-minute for rural homes. 





ALL-ELECTRIC or BATTERY 


ey juameybe one radio manufacturer who 
never overlooks the people who live out 
in the country, and that’s Atwater Kent,” 
you hear. 

And it’s true! The new 1931 Atwater 
Kent Radio has all the latest improve- 
ments, as Atwater Kent perfects them. 
And you can have it for either all-electric 
or battery operation. 

Here’s the new, exclusive Quick-Vision 
Dial, with all the stations in front of you 
and evenly separated, for easy, accurate 
tuning—no more confusion, no stooping, 
no eye-strain. 

Here’s glorious natural tone—quality 
beyond comparison with any you’ve 
ever heard—the Golden Voice of the 


ATWATER KENT 
4716 WISSAHICKON AVE. 
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new 1931 Atwater Kent Radio. 

Here’s perfected Tone Control, one of 
the new wonders of Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio, giving you choice of four definite 
shadings of the Golden Voice—empha- 
sizing low notes or high notes at will— 
with a touch of a finger. 

Plus the mighty power of Screen-Grid 
for getting far-away stations. And 
Atwater Kent dependability, assuring 
trouble-free performance. And a cabinet 
so beautiful and harmonious that the 
new Atwater Kent is known everywhere 
as “the kind of radio you like to live 
with.” 

See an Atwater Kent dealer. He will 
make payments easy if you like. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent Pres. 





| adults is bunions. 





Are You Slip Shod? 


[Continued from page 24] 


not only stands flat footed, he also sits 
flat footed. 

To overcome flat feet, first of all the 
individual must be taught to walk 
properly; that is, with the feet pointed 
straight ahead, and not with the toes 
pointing outward. In addition, the cir- 
culation of the feet must be improved 


| and the weakened structures supported. 


The power of the muscles and ligaments 
must be built up by use of proper exer- 
cises which are carried out twice daily, 
in bare or stocking feet. These exercises 
may seem tiresome for the adult. The 
child can be taught to look upon them as 
a game. The exercises should be taken 
slowly and regularly. Following is an 
example of the kind of exercises used: 
The patient stands, barefooted, with 
the feet parallel and about two inches 
apart. He then turns the feet forward 
forcibly, so that the weight is borne o: 


outer borders, and then allows them 
the outer borders, and then all tl 


to roll in slowly. 

Another exercise consists of walking 
across the room with the weight borne 
on the outer borders of the foot. 

I shall be glad to send a list of exer- 
cises for flat feet to those who will write 
to me, since space does not allow me to 
include all of these exercises in this ar- 
ticle. 

Another common foot trouble in 
Over the joint be- 


| tween the big toe and the foot there is a 


| sac, called a bursa. 


When this bursa 
becomes inflamed and there is an over- 
growth of bone around the joint, the 
condition is called a bunion. The chief 
causes for this trouble are the wearing 
of short or pointed shoes or the wearing 
of short stockings. In order to relieve 
the trouble, operation is necessary. In 
this operation, the overgrowth of bone 
is removed and the bursa is also taken 


| out. 


| gradually. 


C= are another common foot 
trouble. These corns usually comes 
from wearing of shoes that are too tight 
or too loose. It is best to have a soft 
corn cut out and then have tincture.of 
iodine applied to the spot. A small, 
clean, cotton pad should be worn for 
several days in order to prevent rubbing 

Hard corns may be softened by using 
a preparation of salicylic acid in col- 
lodion. This is painted on the corn for 
three or four nights. Then the corn is cut 
out and an antiseptic, such as tincture 
of iodine, is put on. Proper shoes and 
stockings must be worn to prevent 
recurrence of the corns. 

Another foot disorder is known as 
calcanial spurs. In this type of troubl: 
there is an overgrowth of bone at the 
heel. This overgrowth of bone is called 
a spur. The symptoms of this troublk 
are pain, tenderness, swelling of the 
heel, and limping. The trouble starts 
An X-ray plate often will 


| show the presence of a spur, but many 
| times the heel will be painful and thi 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


X-ray will not reveal the spur. 

In most cases this trouble can be re- 
lieved. The spur is often produced by 
infection and a careful search for spots 
of infection should be made, and when 
found, removed if possible. Such spots 
of infection may be found in the tonsils, 
teeth, and nasal sinuses. The patient 
should not be allowed to bear his weight 
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upon the foot for a time, and after the 
pain disappears, proper shoes should be 
worn. The shoes should be high, laced, 
with round toes and a rigid shank. Felt 
pads may be inserted in the shoes to 
relieve the weight bearing on the painful 
parts. The shoes should have a low, 
rubber heel. Sometimes an operation 
is needed; thru the operation the spur is 
removed. 

It can be seen, therefore, that foot 
troubles for the most part are entirely 
preventable. All that is required is a 
little thought and care in choosing shoes 
and stockings and attention to the way 
in which the individual walks. 


Your Gloves 
OUR gloves have a two-fold pur- 
pose. They are added to your cos- 
tume to give necessary warmth and pro- 
tection to your hands which is most 
essential and they also serve as an acces- 


sory which completes the costume and | 


gives a touch of individuality to it. 

A wise woman selects her gloves most 
carefully considering the service she 
will get from them and deciding if they 
are the correct type and color for the 
outfits she will use them with. 

Most women prefer to choose gloves 
of a neutral color which will blend with 
several different costumes. Therefore 
shades of tan, gray, and black are the 
ones most used. 

Gloves are made of leather, silk, and 
fabric (cotton). No matter what the 
material, if you want them to last they 
must be washed or cleaned often. There 
are many washable leathers that are 
satisfactory which saves the cost of dry 
cleaning. Silk and fabric gloves are 
always easy to launder and look well. 

Novelties and extremes in gloves 
should only be indulged in by persons 
who can afford a variety of such things 
for they will not be in good taste with 
all costumes. 

When buying gloves be sure to have 
your hand measured. Small gloves are 
not flattering to the hands and do not 
wear well. Large gloves are not com- 
fortable and look untidy because of 
their looseness. Have the gloves tried 
on and always afterward put them on 
carefully, working them onto the fingers 
slowly rather than tugging them on. 
Peeling the glove off the hand lessens 
the strain on them. Powder helps to 
keep the gloves soft. 

Gloves wet with rain, snow, or per- 
spiration should always be left in the air 
to dry before being laid away, otherwise 
the leather may mildew or spot. Leather 
should never be dried quickly by laying 
onto a hot radiator or register for it 
becomes stiff and weakened 

Heavy gloves with soft linings are 
most essential for persons who drive 

ars or carry things for they are a real 
protection to the hands. Light-weight 
kid gloves are splendid for more moder- 
ate temperatures and look more dressy. 
Washable gloves are always most appro- 
priate for warm weather.—M. E. W.., 
Minn. 


\ simple lotion to keep the hands soft 
may be made by boiling one quart of 
soft water and pouring it-over 10 cents 
worth of quince seed. After letting this 
stand over night, strain it and add one 
pint of bay rum, one-half pint witch 
hazel, and one-half pint glycerine, stir- 
ring constantly.—J. E. D. 


MODERN 
FARMING 
ROLLS ON 
TIMKENS., 





© 1930, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company 


If farmers could compare the acres which friction robs of profit with 
those which Timken anti-friction makes more fruitful .. . everyone 
would insist upon Timken Bearings and benefits ... For 30 years, and 
more, Timken tapered construction, Timken positively aligned rolls 
and Timken-made steel have capably carried much of the bearing load 
of the world; rolling at express train speeds; surviving the load-punish- 
ment of the steel mill and the road-punishment of cars, trucks and 
tractors; carrying all loads, better and longer—saving farm machine 
life, lubricant and power... Until—the modern farmer has come to 
consider it an extravagance to do without “Timken Bearing Equipped” 
farm implements. For he pays no more to get them and loses much by 


doing without. Truly, Modern Farming Rolls on Timkens... 












The Timken Roller Bearing 





Company ... Canton, Ohio. 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Open Your 
SEARS Catalog to the— 


RAL TP his ie 5 thee 


2 Neat; 





LOWEST PRICES 
»---in 10 YEARS 


The World’s Largest Store is 
ready to serve you, at the lowest 
prices in ten years. Not alone 
the lowest prices we have quoted 
in ten years, but the lowest prices 
offered by any reputable organi- 
zation. 

You will be thinking more 
and more of thrift this Fall. And 
when you do, reach for yourSears 
catalog to find the lowest prices 
for whatever you want to buy. 


Leadership in Style, Too! 


While our buyers were securing 
these low prices for you, they for the family, the home, the 
were also alert to the new style shop, the auto and the farm. 


—SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


influences in wearing apparel 
and in home furnishings. 

The wanted styles this Fall 
are all prominently displayed in 
our new catalog. No matter what 
you need, we have it for you, of 
guaranteed quality, at a lower 
price. 


Send the Coupon 


If you have not received your 
copy of this1100-pagenew“Thrift 
Book of a Nation,” send for it to- 
day. It is free, of course. It quotes 
lowest prices on 46,000 articles 





Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Mi polis, K City, 
Atlanta, Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Send (Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You) 
65S29 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 


Now C 


for ; DN oa sca cdsnn tdbsdncneccdwsnssedsbebetsadeteesapiiraas 
Your *| Postoffice....------- Geate sen cccccuccdoviie 
Copy Rural Route -......-.-------..-+---4-<-- Box No. .---.-------- 


(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 





Street Address--------------------------------------eeseeeece 
Lee 
1930 
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Radio—Suill the Marvelous 


[Continued from page 18] 


finest machines ever produced by 


| science—-that two - dollars - worth - of - 


mystery you call a “tube.’’ Within it 
are several concentric elements, three 
in the ordinary type of tube, and four in 
the screen-grid type. The innermost of 





these is the filament, the one which 
lights or turns dull red when the set is 
operating. Did you ever wonder why it 
was necessary to light the tube before 
your set would operate? 
There is an interesting story con- 
nected with the answer, but, let’s start 
at the beginning. Several of the world’s 
greatest scientists had a part in per- 
fecting the vacuum tube. Thomas 
Edison, while experimenting with his 
incandescent light in 1878, was making 
use of a bulb which had two separate 
filaments. While one of these was 
lighted, a very sensitive meter happened 
to become connected across the lighted 
and the unlighted filament. It-indicated 
that electricity was actually passing 
thru the vacuum within the bulb while 
the bulb was lighted. 
This so-called “Edison effect’’ was 
regarded as an interesting experiment, 
but it was put to no practical use. Years 
later, Dr. Fleming, an English scientist, 
applied this effect to radio reception. In 
| 1906, Dr. Lee De Forrest who was even 
| then beginning his experiments with 
radio telephony, greatly improved the 
tube by the insertion of a third element. 
Recently, a fourth element, the screen 
grid, has been introduced, marking an- 
other great improvement in the vacuum 
tube. 
Now for the question. Your tube will 
not operate until the filament is lighted 
because it lacks the electron stream that 
is essential to operation. Let us take a 
| minute to investigate this mysterious 
stream. The underlying principle on 
which all tubes operate is that certain 
metals, when heated to incandescence, 

| will emit large numbers of tiny particles 

called. electrons. The electron is so small 

| that it is invisible to even the most 
powerful microscope. If we were to 
enlarge an ordinary one-cent piece until 
its diameter were as large as that of the 
earth at the equator—approximately 
25,000 miles—then one of the electrons 
in our penny would be just visible to the 
eye. It might be the size of a pin point 
after all that magnification! 





HE enormous numbers of these tiny 

particles that are thrown off the fila- 
ment of one tube staggers the imagina- 
tion. It has been estimated that, when 
the filament of an ordinary tube is 
lighted for one minute, approximately 
one quintillion, five hundred quadrillion 
of these electrons are thrown off. Write 
that figure out—15 followed by 17 
ciphers. Here it is—1,500,000,000,000,- 
000,000. Such a number is inconceiva- 
ble, at least until we break it down into 
smaller units. 

Imagine the 3,000,000 people of 
Chicago lined up along the shores of 
Lake Michigan. They would occupy 

| about 1,000 miles of shore line. If all 
| these people were to work day and night 
| throwing sand into the water at the rate 
| of one grain per second, they would 
require 15,000 years of unceasing labor 
to throw that vast number of grains into 
| the lake. Three million people working 
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24 hours a day and for 15,000 years! 

Wonders never cease, to quote an old 
adage, and it might be well to take a 
brief glance at the future. What of 
television? Is it just around the corner 
or will it be well to wait a while before 
investing in an outfit? First, let it be 
stated that television programs are now 
being transmitted on regular schedules 
by several powerful stations. This 
sounds promising, but there are several 
large flies in the television ointment. 

In the first place, these stations are 
operating on short waves far below the 


range of the broadcast receiver, and are | 





subject to all the annoying irregularities | 


of short waves. This, of course, requires 
a special receiver and with it is needed 
an exceptionally good amplifier. Then 
the scanning dise and all its controlling 
apparatus must be secured and set up. 
\fter an investment of at least $100 
and many hours of labor you may re- 
ceive pictures—and you may not. If 
you do, they will consist, in all probabil- 
ity, of outlines and silhouettes 


NOTHER, and exceedingly serious 
problem, which television faces lies 

in the problem of finding room for such 
stations. To broadcast television with a 
reasonable amount of definition requires 
from four to six times the amount of 
room on the air that is required to 
broadcast music. One television station 
takes the room that would accom- 
modate 10 to 12 commercial code sta- 
tions. With these channels already over- 





crowded, there seems little prospect of | 


many television stations being permitted | 


to operate. 

What of short wave broadcasting, the 
much-talked-of “thrill band’? Once 
again we must apply the proverbial 
grain of salt to the overenthusiastic ad- 
vertising that promises so much. If you 
ire interested in experimenting with 
radio, and are willing to invest time, 
labor, and money, then you will find real 
thrills in short wave reception. But, if you 
expect to tune in any number of foreign 
ind domestic broadcasting stations and 
to really enjoy their programs, then the 
short waves will certainly fail you. 

True, you will hear stations from coast 
to coast, even during the daytime, and 
you may occasionally pick up England, 
Holland, Japan, Australia, or some other 
foreign country. But the programs 
swing rapidly from great volume to a 
faint whisper, a hundred extraneous 

oises add their din, and enjoyable re- 
ception becomes the exception, rather 
than the rule. 

When you tune in this evening, re- 

iember that the radio space covered by 
uur dial represents only the relatively 

ill territory assigned to broadcasting 
tations. Extending far away from your 

il, both above and below it, are thou- 


nds of stations, on land and sea, en- | 


iged in handling the business of the 
rid 


\irplanes are constantly in touch 


‘king by long distance phone to dis- 
t friends. A large amount of tele- 
me traffic is transacted directly with 
ropean countries. Members of polar 

‘peditions chat with the folk at home, 
with fellow explorers deep in tropical 
ests. Amateurs chat freely with radio 
ends in every continent. Your broad- 
st receiver, marvelous tho it is, has 
ircely given you a bowing acquaint- 
e with the real marvel offradio. 








ys Old... 


11 fresh and moist 


These photos show why some cakes dry out... 
why others stay fresh and delicious for days 


HAT makes some 
cakes stay moist, 
fresh, delicious? While 
others dry out ... crumble 
...and lose their flavor? 


This question has been 
peehiae by a group of 
scientists and dietitians who took an ac- 
tual moving picture (through the micro- 
scope) of cake batter rising in the oven. 


Two cakes were made. One with Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar baking powder... 
the other with an ordinary cheaper brand 
of baking powder. Otherwise, they were 
made exactly alike. 


The pictures show the Royal cake 


rising gradually ... evenly. Tiny, uni- 


form gas bubbles formed myriads of 
| strong cellular walls... giving the finished 


icake a fine, even texture...and retaining 
its freshening moisture. 
th the ground below, their passengers | 


When this Royal cake was three days 
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old, it was as fresh and 
moist ...as rich in flavor 


as the day it was baked. 


But the cake made with 
the cheaper baking pow- 
der rose irregularly. Large 

as bubbles broke through 
among the sll and medium-sized cells, 
forming large “air holes” with thin, 
weak walls. 

When tasted three days later, this 
second cake had dried out . . . crumbled 
... lost its flavor. The large “air holes,” 
with thin, weak walls, had allowed the 


moisture to escape. 


These tests were repeated several times 
—with invariably the same result. 

Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder, always leavens perfectly ... makes 
all your baked foods deliciously light and 
tender. Keeps your cakes fresh and moist 
to the very last crumb. 


Send for revised edition of famous Royal Cook Book 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER-: Product of Standard BrandsIncorporated 
Dept. 137, 695 Washington Street . . -. + «+ 


New York € ity 


Please send my free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


State 


In Canada: Standard Brands Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 


Copyright, 1930, by Standard Brands Iac. 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Profit (Dividends and Surplus) 


... the money 


from 4% days’ sales 


in return for 1 year’s work 


The calendar above shows, in a 
new and interesting way, how 
the money received during 1929 
by Swift & Company was dis- 
tributed. 

An amount equal to the gross 
income of the company for six 
months was paid to producers 
for cattle, calves, sheep and hogs. 

The amount received in almost 
four more months was spent for 
butter fat, poultry, eggs and 
cheese. 

Wages and salaries of more 
than 58,000 employes, and all 
other expenses of prep- 


holders, and surplus, com- 
prised only four and one- 
third days’ money receipts. 


Thus Swift & Company’s na- 
tion-wide organization moves a 
tremendous volume of farm prod- 
ucts from producer to-retailer so 
economically that more than 
three-fourths of all the money 
received during the year is turned 
back to producers of live stock 
and farm products. 

Swift & Company’s averag: 
profit from all sources is a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound. 

To market this great vol- 


aration and distribution <i. ume of farm products at so 
required the money re- ‘/@@iiiim) lowacost,andforsosmalla 
ceived in a little over Sitiiaes margin of profit, requires 


two months. 


Profits, in the form 
of dividends to stock- 





© / many services that can be 


rendered only by a large 
and efficient organization. 


Swift & Company 
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Is Mealtime Merely Eat Time? 
| Continued from page 33 ] 


food shall not be discussed at the tabl 

‘This not only prevents the passing o1 
of food prejudices, but it assuredly 
takes away the emphasis from the “eat’’ 
side of the meal. If father serves wisely, 
and servings are eaten before plates ar 
refilled, there is no chance for Bobbie to 
eat mashed potatces, which he likes, to 
the complete exclusion of sliced toma- 
toes which he does not care so much 
about. 

When everyone is thru eating, mother 
gives the signal, and Jim takes off the 
serving dishes, the bread and butter 
plates, and relish or jelly dishes, while 
Mary removes the individual plates and 
silver, leaving only the spoon or fork 
which is to be used for dessert. (She has 
long since learned to go to the left side 
always in removing dishes and to reach 
with her right hand.) She removes a 
cover at a time, crumbs the table with a 
napkin and tray, while Bobbie refills 
the glasses. She then brings in the indi- 
vidual servings of dessert or brings first 
the dishes and then the dessert, and 
places them in front of mother. Mother 
cuts the pie or dishes up the pudding, 
passes it round the table, and again no 
one starts eating until she begins. 

In one busy Iowa farm home where this 
type of meal service has been the rule for 
years, a son or daughter automatically 
slips into father’s or mother’s place at the 
table if either parent is absent. I have 
seen a 12-year-old son act as the host 
with all the dignity and conscious re- 
sponsibility that his father might have. 
And I have seen that father, a huge man 
with one of those great chiseled profiles 
that reminds me always of covered 
| wagons and blazed trails, resplendent in 
| a blue chambray shirt and a pair of the 

spotless white overalls which he dons 

| after a hard day’s work in the fields, 
| giving a dignity and a genial grace to a 
| simple meal which would outclass the 
| finest table appointments that means 
| and good taste might buy. 

| Cleanliness, orderliness, good cheer, 
a sharing of responsibility, and simple 
courtesy—surely we need little more 
than these to make mealtime a truly 
| happy social time rather than a mere 

“eat time.” 








Partners in the Business of 
Homemaking 


Fe® quite a while this subject has 
been uppermost in my thoughts, and 
the children and myself have been joy- 
fully preparing and anticipating the 
event of their taking over the house- 
| keeping. In the first place we have all 
assumed the state of mind in which we 
all indulge when we are expecting com- 
pany. We all know how that feels and 
the eager preparations and general “‘fix- 
up-edness” that precedes the arrival of 
visitors. 
| Assoonas school is out, I expect three 
| visitors to invade the kitchen premises 
| and take charge there. These visitors 
are my three daughters. Together we 
have planned the arrangement of kitch- 
en equipment in the most labor-saving, 
efficient and pleasant way we know. A 
white porcelain work table stands in 
front of a north kitchen window. Here, 
where much of the work is done, one 
can watch birds outside in the maple 
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trees. This table is between the kitchen 
range and oil stove and adjoining the oil 
stove is the cabinet. 

Karly in the spring a small can of jade 
green lacquer effected wonders on the 
bread can, sugar can, and various other 
containers, also cans containing plants. 
Then we finished up by painting green 
the hands of the pancake turner, potato 
masher, bread knife, and dipper. These, 
together with a new green enamel sauce- 


pan and double boiler for the new cook | 


to use and a new dishpan, enameled in 
green and white, completed the assort- 
ment. 

My oldest daughter is a member of a 
4-H canning and baking club and the 
two little girls, 7 and 9 years old, are 
each keeping a ‘Betty scrapbook,” and 
they are all looking forward to the time 
when ‘‘mother lets us cook.”’ 

But aside from these few preparations 
I think that it is the spirit back of it all 
that counts. Because we have all worked 
and planned toward the end of making 
the job of housekeeping a pleasant one, 
the girls feel honored in assuming their 
new duties. To have mother busy with 
something else dignifies the work for the 
girls, too, I think. Then she neither has 
time for too much supervision, nor do 
the children feel that she is idling while 
they do all the work. So, I feel that the 
happy condition of making the children 
feel they are partners in the business of 
homemaking exists in our house and | 
know it works, too.—Mrs. M. G. A., 
Wis. 

A simple furniture polish is made by 
mixing one part of raw linseed oil with 
two parts of turpentine. A little melted 
beeswax may be added if desired. 

J. E.D, 

To save steps in the daily and weekly 
cleaning, two sets of the less expensive 
cleaning tools as dustmops, dustcloths, 


brooms, and dustpans should be kept in | 


‘very two story house.—J. E. D. 


Make the School Lunch 
Interesting 
[Continued from page 22] 
times like to make gay candied apples or 
popcorn balls to take to school for the 


dessert. 
To make the appearance of a box 


lunch more interesting, paper napkins of | 


different colors and designs niay be add- 
ed each day and small paper doilies also 
used. The lunch box itself should be 
one that is attractive and well ventilated 
and not too heavy. 

In selecting a container, choose one 
that is made of odorless, durable ma- 
terial that can be thoroly cleaned and 
aired. The shape should be such that 
food can be firmly packed and provision 
made for carrying a hot dish or one that 
can be heated at school. 

Attractive lunch boxes of colored 
enamel are now on the market. Baskets 
or fiber boxes are undesirable as they 
absorb and retain odors and are not 
entirely dustproof. In very cold 
weather, food is better protected against 
frost by lining the container with several 
layers of clean wrapping paper. The 
food itself should be wrapped separately 
in wax paper and placed in the box in 
the order in which it is to be eaten if the 
child eats his lunch directly out of the 
container. 





HAMPER IS JUST FULL OF MY 








| 
| LITTLE BOY’S GRIMY ROMPERS AND 
MY HUSBAND’S WORK CLOTHES 
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| WASHDAY IS NO JOKE TO ME. THIS . Hat  \ 
; te 


WHY DON’T You_ | 
USE RINSO? IT | 
SAVES SCRUBBING 








f YOU’RE THROUGH WITH 
YOUR WASH EARLY TODAY. 
DID YOU USE RINSO? 






















YES, IT’S WONDERFUL SOAP! 
IT SOAKS CLOTHES WHITER 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING. 

1 USE IT FOR DISHES, TOO 










Who else wants 
a whiter washée 


Farm women say these suds save work 


“ 7 LL NEVER go back to old-fashioned soaps 
l again. How that scrubness Rinso way 
saves the clothes!’’declares Mrs. Ethel Lowe 
of Ogden, Utah. 


Thousands of farm women have made 
the same discovery. Millions of modern 
housewives laugh a': washday now. 


“I never saw such suds!” says Mrs. I.R. 
Aderman of So. Manchester, Conn. That's 
what so many write us! Rinso suds are 
thick, creamy, lasting — even in the hardest 
water. No softener needed. Cup for cup, 
Rinso gives twice as much suds as light- 
weight, puffed-up soaps. “‘Sa/e suds/”’ say 
women everywhere. 


Without scrubbing or boiling, these 


lively suds wash clothes whiter, cleaner 
than ever! 


And in washers — marvelous 


The makers of 38 famous washing machines 
recommend Rinso. Try /t/ Great for dishes, 
too — for floors and walls — for strainers, 
milk cans and separators. 

If you have not used Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to Lever 
Brothers Co., Dept.F-110,Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the 







makers of LUX 





Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan ff 












most women 


buy the large 


peckage 
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See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Electric Model $99.5 


Never before has a quality washer like 
the Speed Queen—equipped with a high 
grade gascline engine—been offered at 
so low a price as $119.50. 

Think of it—all the joys and con- 
veniences of a modern, one-hour wash 
day for only $119.50 

No washer will give you more per- 
manent satisfaction—or protect you with 
a stronger factory guarantee. No 
washer will make your wash days hap- 
pier and easier. 

In fact, everything you could possibly 
ask for in a modern washer is yours in 
the Speed Queen. 

Why then, pay more? Why not take 
advantage of this big saving? Mail the 
coupon today for free literature and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 










Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. SFO 


Ripon, Wisconsin 










Gentlemen: Send me name of your nearest dealer and free printed literature. 
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A Treatment for Hair 


VEN if you have the very worst case 

of dandruff and your hair ié falling 

out by the handfuls, this treatment we 
are about to discuss will help, if you work, 


| to make your hair really beautiful. It 


will take good hard work for a month, 
but by that time your hair should be in 
such good condition that only the regu- 
lar shampoo will be needed thereafter. 
You will probably by that time be able 
to notice a growth of fine new hair. 

What is this wondér-working treat- 
ment, do you say? Well, it is a combina- 
tion shampoo and treatment, tar soap 
being used for the shampoo and olive oil 
(or castor oil) for the treatment. 

Part off your hair and either pour the 
warm oil down the part or apply it with 
a piece of cotton. Do not have the oil hot 
enough to burn your scalp. A good way 
is to heat a teaspoonful at a time by 
holding a match underneath it. (This is 
just about the right amount for one 
part, too.) 

Make the second part about one inch 
from the first one and repeat the “‘oil- 
ing’’ process. Keep on in this way until 
the entire scalp is well oiled. Massage 
it in good with your fingertips. You will 
be surprised at the way in which your 
scalp will loosen up after a few mas- 
sages. Tie a towel about your hair and 
leave it at least an hour. It should be 
well te take this treatment of an eve- 
ning, leaving the towel on your head all 
night, and then shampooing your hair 
the next morning. 


OW for the shampoo. Take a bar of 

good tar soap and shave it into a 
pint of boiling water. Allow the jelly- 
like mass to cool until you can use it 
comfortably. 

As soon as you remove the towel from 
your head, wring a turkish towel out of 
water as hot as you can stand it and hold 
it about your head for several minutes. 
Repeat five or six times. 

Now with the jellylike soap work up 
a lather; rub your head good. Rinse 
with warm water. Lather again. Go 
thru the same procedure of lathering, 
rubbing, and rinsing two more times. 
Then comes the final rinsing. 

Start rinsing with warm water, gradu- 
ally making it cooler until the last water 
is quite cold. This is necessary in order 
to close the pores which have been 
thoroly opened by so many hot applica- 
tions. 

Here is the really hard part of it all: 
repeat this treatment and shampoo three 
days in succession! Then take two a 
week for a month. It is hard work, but 
you will feel fully repaid for your trouble 
when you see how beautiful your hair is. 
Undoubtedly it will not be falling out 
any more. The dandruff will be gone. 


| Your hair will be soft, shiny, and lus- 


trous. So start now on the treatment. 
What are your beauty problems? Are 
you too fat, or too thin? Is the beauty of 
your skin marred by pimples or black- 
heads? Do you have superfluous hair? 
Mary Joan will write you a personal letter 
of advice, if you will enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Address. her in 
care of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Your Health 


deserves this safer 
sanitary protection 






Proof Enough 


She—‘‘You seem very quiet tonight, | 
dear. Are you sure that you love me?” 

He—‘‘Love you! Good heavens! Do 
you know that your dog bit a piece out | 
of my leg while we were saying good- 
night last night and I never noticed it | 
until I got home!”’ 


Anything to Please 


She—“‘Are you doing anything for 
that cold of yours?”’ 

He—“I sneeze whenever it wants me 
to.”” 


An Expensive Attachment 


Salesman—‘‘Can I interest you in an 
attachment for your typewriter?”’ 

Susy Executive—‘“Nothing doing! | 
I’m still paying alimony on the strength 
of the attachment I had for my last 


one.”’ 








IN HOSPITALS 


i 854 of our leading hospitals use the 
Prison Chaplain—“Any last request, Unless precautions are taken : very same absorbent of which Kotex 


my poor man?” in youth, women suffer is made. 


Condemned Man (in.electric chair)— 2 Kotex is soft... Nota deceptive soft- 
“Yes Parson. It’ll pen sa me a 34 if needlessly, doctors Say. ness, that soon packs into chafing hard- 


ness. But a delicate, fleecy softness that 


A Shocking Request 











you will just hold my hand until I’m lasts for hours. 
gone. OU can’t be too careful about the 3 Safe, secure . ..Keeps your mind st . 
Sectionally Speaking kind of sanitary care you give ease. LJ 
You f he South?” yourself, from earliest youth on, ac-. | 4 oe oo wa ecg thoroughly, by a ie 
a ‘ : ge pecia cess. ; 
“ae the South! cording to medical opinion. And — 
Yes, sir. ; 5 Disposable, completely, instantly. { 
“What part?” once you've tried Kotex — you are Prin eet 
“South Dakota.” never satisfied with ordinary sanitary Regular Kotex—45c for 12 f 
: Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 : 
protection. Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
> ‘ : , Ww ing Co. 
Knows His Mules Because Kotex, besides being a great — ee : 
= i to fit inconspicu- . 
I eacher—‘‘Can anyone tell me why i comfort, 1S designed “4 q oe wee hn Bh = Rey 
Missouri stands at the head of the mule | ously — so that there are no awkwar Teel ot die Asem, aoe 
raising industry in the United States?” lines, no matter how tight-fitting your goods of department store. ; 
Bright Pupil—“Because it’s a lot | dress is, ; 
safer than the other end. ms , ‘ TRY KOTEX—FREE ...%3 Kotex pads will be 
And it is so easily disposed of. mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
That's the first thing in its favor, most coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 


valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on 
women feel. You have no unpleasant Personal Hygiene for Women. It answers many 
questions that are in every woman’s mind. The 


Back Seat Driver 








Joe—“Did you have a nice drive?” | laundering, no inconventence. ssiubhe end thn boclite onredtenen te Sits. 
Moe—“Yes, my wife did all the driv- s : yi 
ng.” Hospitals use it B 
Joe—‘What did you do?”’ ‘ x ra 
Moe—“I just held the steering , Many of our great hospitals prefer 
wheel.”’ | Kotex for their patients. The material 
| of which it is madé—Cellucotton (noc The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes . 
Completely Sunk | : 
| cotton) absorbent wadding —is used ---~--~ acaeSpcasnweneonenne 
O’Brien called downtown to see Mrs. | today in 85% of America’s leading | KOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill : . 
0’Connor, to tell her that her husband | : five times as Pl d me 3 K ds and of 3 
- r , } ve times as 1 ease send me otex pads and a copy 
was locked up for being drunk. hospitals. It is actually i Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. : 
“Why didn’t you bail him out, man?” | absorbent aS Conee. 1 
“Bail him out! Bedad, you couldn’t The comfort and health protection |  Name........ccssseeeeceeeeeeseeerenneneees : 
I i ”? 4 ; 
imp him out! | of Kotex are luxuries every woman { : 
| can afford nowadays. Send for a }  Addeess sevceeevereesrssressreseressenenes 
It May | trial package! - : 
: : eee ee > eee State.....++. : 
A stitch in time may be appendicitis. | Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. | pemmmennmmnnmnnn se ned 
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A New Art 


HERE is a method of 

making wall hangings 

which is extremely in- 
expensive and such fun to do! 
Really the method when it is 
explained to you will sound 
like some busy work for kinder- 
gartep people. 

Before you been vour hang- 
ing you should deeide just 
where it is to be used, so,.you 
will be able to choose colors 

1d a design which are appro- 
wiate. This done, the next 
thing is to*secure the actual 
design. Whether you make it 
yourself or copy it directly 
from another, it should be a 
design which does not use the 
forms as they are found in 
actual life. 

The design should be traced 
on the piece of the material 
you wish to use. A heavy piece 
of unbleached muslin has been 
found very good for this sort 
of work. Then, using common 
Wax crayons, color the design 
as you used to color your 
animals when you were a 
youngster. The strokes should not be 
more than one inch long and should run 
lengthwise of the material. 

When the entire hanging has been 
colored in this manner press it with a 
hot iron to remove all of the wax. Place 
the hanging face downward on several 
thicknesses cf paper. Use the iron on the 
wrong side of the hanging and when 
the top sheet of paper has absorbed 
all of the wax that it will, remove that 
and continue to press until every bit 
of the wax is removed and only the 
color remains. 

If all of the wax has been removed, 
these hangings will be very durable 
and may be washed if lukewarm 
water and mild*soap are used. 

This same method may be used to 
make designs for costume purses, 
portfolio covers, snd even sport dress 
trimmings. You will find the main 
charm in them will be the color com- 
binations used and the pleasing 
shapes of your design.—Ruth Davis, 
lowa. 


{ Club Winner 


“\N THIS page is a picture of 
Zella Childers, an Indian 4-H 

club girl from Oklahoma, who has 
talked personally to the president of 
our country! 
Zella was one of the two 4-H girls who 
represented her state at the national 
camp at Washington, D. C., this sum- 
mer. While all the boys and girls were 
posing for their pictures with President 
Hoover, the president noticed that Zella 
was Indian, and came with his guards to 
talk to her. 

One night while she was attending the 
camp she was asked to tell an Indian 
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legend by campfire. Don’t you wish we 
could have heard her? 

With a twinkle in her eye Zella told me 
that boys and girls from the East who 
attended the camp said to her, “You 
probably feel right at home in these 
tents.’’ Maybe they were a wee bit dis- 
appointed when they discovered that 








BEING A GIRL 


Being a girl is a great adventure 
Being a girl is a wonderful thing, 
Something like being a great explorer, 
Something like being a king. 


Being a girl is going a journey 

Into a country strange and new. 

And I am proud to be chosen to go there. 
Oh, aren’t you? 


Being a girl is ruling a kingdom, 
The kingdom of self, with a firm, sure hand. 


I am glad I’m a king, and a daring traveler 


Into an unknown land. 


Being a girl is a great adventure; 
Being a girl is a wonderful thing, 
Something like being a great eaplorer. 


Some thing like he ing a king. 


-~Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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Zella Childers, 4-H club 
representative from Okla- 
homa, at the Washington 


camp 


work,”’ she says. She has met 
4-H boys and girls from many 
states, and when I said good- 
by to her she said, ‘‘Be sure to 
give my regards to any 4-H 
girls and boys whom you may 
meet in other states that I 
know.’’—J. B 


Hallowe’en for Foreign Maids 
in Olden Days 


N YE olden days the Irish colleen, the 
Scottish maid, and the English miss 
could hardly wait for the calendar to 
reach Halloween tide. For on that day 
they were to learn by various methods if 
their lovers were faithful, whom they 
were to marry, and many other things 
that had to do with love. 

Halloween, which is now a night 
of jest and merrymaking, was in days 
gone by a day of superstitiousness. 
Halloween arose out of weird be- 
liefs. Even today some of the old 
superstitions are Just as strong in the 
byways of foreign countries. 

In Ireland when a young woman 
would know whether or not her lover 
was faithful, she put three nuts upon 
the bars of the grate, naming the 
nuts after her lovers. If a nut cracked 
or jumped, the lover proved un- 
faithful. If a nut began to blaze or 
burn he had a regard for the person 
making the trial. If the nut named 
after the girl and her lover burned 
together it was a sign they were to be 
married. 

It seems that the Irish had more 
superstitions for Halloween than any 








Zella lived just like the rest of us do. 

Her 10 years of club work have meant 
a lot to her and Oklahoma has been 
proud to have her respresent them at the 
International at Chicago, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at the Kansas City 
American Royal. 

“When friends come out five miles 
from town to see me, they just can’t 
realize how interested I am in club 
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other people. Every Irish family 

served for evening dinner a bow! made 
of mashed potatoes and parsnips with 
chopped onion in it. Buried in the bot- 
tom of the dish were a thimble and a 
key. The person who got the thimble 
would be married within the year. Or 
if already married they would be lucky. 
The person getting the key was to take 
a journey. 
In England young maidens peeled 

Please turn to page 46 | 
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My baking secret 
is my beauty secret! 































THE YEASTS you've been using for years—for baking 
better bread at home—are daily giving a most welcome 
double service to thousands of women all over America. 

To get this added benefit, just eat Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast for awhile. See how they clear up the 
skin and improve the complexion, how they build new 
strength and energy, how they banish constipation 
and its many and varied evil effects! Innumerable 
women have been delighted to find out how effec- 
tively these yeasts replace cosmetics, pills, purgatives 
and “tonics”... building health ar.d beauty in Nature's 
way—from within. 
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t There are a number of easy ways to eat Yeast Foam 
: or Magic Yeast. Spread with butter, cheese or jelly 
0 and eat like a cracker. Mash the cake and mix with 
other foods, such as cereals. Or soak the cake for 
y . : . ‘ 
I half an hour in water or milk and then drink the im- 
F pregnated liquid. 
' For health purposes, for bread 
$ making, for home beverages—such f 
as root beer, birch beer and sarsa- : 
e parilla—these yeasts have enjoyed A: 
$ ‘ , . ‘ 
a nation wide popularity for many p. : 
y : years. Their excellence is unrivalled. (a 
f : i} 
3 1 
| 
t tH 
: re 
d $ | 
e 9 ' 
3 ; 
n ; : 
e :} 
d 3 
T 
n 
d Just the 
d 
e — Northwestern Yeast Company .< 
except in 1753 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descriptive booklet on 0 yeast for 
’ ae health; OC yeast for better bread; CF) yeast for poultry 
y 
d Package of 5 cokes... Name —_______ ——— 
h ot your grocer ...10 cents ilies 
SS... — ES 
; G 
e 
r Good News for Poultry and Stock Raisers 


. Poultrymen get amazing results by adding Animal-Poultry Yeast Foam to mash feeds. Faster growth, 
increased sturdiness, more eggs, greater hatchability and other notable benefits. Cattle and swine 
breeders likewise have greatly profited. NOW WE HAVE DOUBLED THE VALUE OF ANIMAL- 
POULTRY YEAST FOAM BY ADDING THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN D. Write at once for full particulars. 
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Sor Economical Transportation 






ANNOUNCING 
A new six-cylinder I-ton 


CHEVROLET TRUCK 
with Dual Wheels 
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fi To those thousands of farm owners who want a big, Another valuable feature of the new Chevrolet truck is 
tf rugged, powerful truck of unexcelled economy —the the new rear axle—bigger, heavier, more durable. Still 
i Chevrolet Motor Company has this important message: others are the unusually large and completely enclosed 
i A new six-cylinder 14-ton Chevrolet truck—with dual four-wheel brakes — the double-steel channel frame. And 
q wheels—is now ready for service! Chevrolet’s now-famous 50-horsepower valve-in-head 
In everything that makes a truck more useful —more six-cylinder engine provides the smooth, powerful, eco- 

profitable — and more desirable for farm nomical performance that modern 











usage —this new Chevrolet excels. It trucking conditions demand. 


, ‘ UTILITY 14%-TON CHASSIS 
offers advantages in performance, in , P . 
If you are interested in buying a low- 


34 dependability, in safety, in econom | ’ 5 
$2 i : : he y | priced truck, there is all the more 
‘i and in good looks that are new to the Bi ae 
7 : i reason —today — why it’s wise to choose 
13 low-price commercial car field! | . : 

| 
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i, a six-cylinder Chevrolet. Your nearest 
4 aw , DUAL WHEELS $25 EXTRA ; ; ; . 
zi Of special importance in many types of : : : a Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give 
i ‘ = : Light Delivery Chassis. . . .$365 : ae “ 
. heavy-duty hauling is the new dual 114-Ton Chassis with Cab.$625 || You a trial load demonstration. Pay 
wheel equipment —of sturdy web-type | Roadster Delivery........ $440 | him a visit any time. 
design. This equipment is now avail- | ne | 
ee tm ; : | Sedan Delivery........... $595 | CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
; able at slight additional cost, and in- 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 

















cludes six truck-type cord tires. 


















































New Dual Wheels 6-Cylinder, 50-Horsepower Motor New Rugged Rear Axle New Fully Enclosed Brakes 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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Our Junior Farmers 


Harold Henryson Made Hogs Pay 


| AST year I was one of the 10 mem- 
bers of the animal husbandry 
class in vocational agriculture in 
our high school. The project soon proved 
to be a real problem. Yet it was a real 
opportunity of earning as well as learn- 
ing. 

I always enjoyed seeing a nice herd 
of dairy cows and it had been my desire 
to some day be the owner of a real herd. 
So I had almost defi- 
nitely decided to pur- 


keep, I was able to put the sows with 
my dad’s pigs which were running on 
alfalfa pasture and feedlot. The pigs 
did well thruout their whole growing 
period and I was not ashamed to have 
anyone look at them. The animal hus- 
bandry class came out several times to 
study the project and use the hogs for 
practice judging. 

I sold five of my boars privately, and 


The Yellow-Bellied Sapsucker 


HE next time you are hiking thru 
the woods keep a sharp eye peeled for 
the telltale marks of the sapsucker. 
They are numerous, regularly arranged, 
small, squarish holes that are found 
now and then in the bark of the trees. 
Yet it isn’t so necessary for one to 
keep a particularly sharp look- 
out for these marks, 

either, for they are 





chase a calf. But dur- 
ing one class discus- 
sion the thought 
same to me _ very 
forcibly that while a 
dairy calf would 
doubtless be a sure 
money making proj- 
ect, the same amount 
of money invested in 
a purebred sow would 
net me earlier re- 
turns. 

The whole class, 
with the instructor, 
went to see a well- 
known breeder of Po- 
land Chinas living 
near our community. 
He had 45 nice gilts 
which he would sell to 








very evident and 
bound to cause com- 
ment by those who 
are not familiar with 
this bird and his 
habits. So regularly 
are these holes ar- 
ranged in the bark of 
the tree, being placed 
in neat rows one 
above the other and 
completely encircling 
the trunk, that the 
casual hiker would at 
first take them for 
man’s handiwork. 
But the yellow-bel- 
lied sapsucker is the 
guilty party. As his 
name indicates, he 








project boys or 4-H 
club members for $30 
each. I, with other 
members of the class, 
decided at once to have a hog project. 
Seven of us purchased one or two gilts 
each, except one boy who purchased one 
gilt and one tried sow. I purchased two 
gilts. 

These sows were all bred to farrow 
early. My sows were to farrow March 
12 and 17. For the first few weeks I fed 
my hogs rather sparingly on corn and 
oats and a small amount of linseed meal. 
Three weeks before farrowing time I 
began to feed them a little heavier, in- 
cluding a small amount of skimmilk. 
This extra feed I figured would help care 
for the extra requirements of the mother 
sow due to the litter she was carrying. 

March 12 the first sow farrowed nine 
pigs, five of which were sows and 
four boars. She saved all of them. 


Students in vocational agriculture, Richmond, Missouri, selecting seed corn in 
early October from the corn project of one of the members of the class 


after showing the other boar and four 
gilts at the Tri-County fair held in Story 
City, I sold them at the fair auction sale. 
The four gilts were purchased by three 
boys of this year’s animal husbandry 
class. 

My total expenses, including labor 
and original cost of sows, were $265. 
My sales were $285. I won $6 for pre- 
miums at the Tri-County fair and I still 
have my original sows, also two good 
gilts. The $26 cash profit plus the four 
sows clear profit looks good tome. How- 
ever the part that I feel is worth the most 
to me is the experience and the many 
things that I have learned from the de- 
velopment of my project.—H.B.H., Iowa. 


prefers the  sirupy 
fluid—the sap or life 
blood of the tree—to 
any other food and 
his manner of marring 
the bark serves to tap the tree and gain 
him his favored diet. The cambium or 
growing tissues, which he finds just 
beneath the bark, are also pleasing to 
his palate and much of this part of the 
tree goes the same way as the sap. 

We cannot help but admire him in a 
way, for he is certainly very handsome. 
The sides of the head are marked with 
alternate stripes of black and white 
while the crown and throat are each 
possessed of a bright red patch. Of 
course the breast and most of the under- 
parts are yellow. This gives him the 
name of “‘yellow-bellied.’’ The back and 
wings are black but well marked with 
white stripes and patches. 

Studying the habits of this fel- 
low we are apt to wonder if he is 








March 17 the second sow far- 
rowed six pigs, two of which were 
sows and four boars. This sow 
saved two boar pigs and one sow 
pig. 

While the little pigs were still 
nursing I started feeding them 
oatmeal, also skimmilk thinned 
with water. I weaned the pigs at 
eight weeks of age and from then 
on I fed them corn, tankage, and 
oilmeal, also whole oats soaked in 
milk, which I gave them in form 
of a slop. They also had free ac- 
cess to bluegrass pasture. When 
they were three months of age I 
vaccinated them. 

I separated the sow pigs from 
the boar pigs when they were four 
months old. By agreeing with my 
father to pay him the amount per 


long. 
thing at the fair or not. 
is who learned the most. 
us by November 1, and checks will be mailed 
November 15. Address Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


What I Learned at the Fair 


Boys, we are going to give $10 in prizes for the 
three best stories on this subject. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what fair you went to, whether a small local 
fair or a statefair. Theonly thing we insist upon 
is that you either exhibited something or were on 
a demonstration or judging team, 


We are going to give $5 for the best story, $3 for 
the second best, and $2 for a third prize. If the 
prize winners include pictures, we will pay extra 
for them. Stories must not be over 500 words 
It doesn’t matter whether you won any- 
What we want to know 
All entries must reach 


beneficial or destructive. He 
relishes the sap and cambium of 
the trees—two extremely impor- 
tant items in the forest. In some 
cases he kills the tree outright 
by his manner of drilling these 
holes from which he extracts his 
favored food; girdling it just like 
we would do if we cut a deep ridge 
completely around the trunk with 
an axe. Yet on the other hand we 
must admit that such cases are 
the exception rather than the rule 
for we know that most forest trees 
are too hardy to be killed in that 
manner. Birch, alder, and cotton- 
wood suffer the most from his 
depredations. 

Also he varies his diet con- 
siderably. He eats numerous in- 
sects many of which are attracted 





hog the boars cost me for their 
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The ‘Telephone helped in 
Rebuilding the (Church 


XA Bell System Advertisement 


Near Springville, Ind., there is a 
farmer's wife who found her tele- 
phone a great help in organizing 
the many affairs held to raise the 
money for rebuilding a church. 
She and the other members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society served dinners 
at public sales, sold quilts and a 
variety of household articles to 
people living about the country- 
side. In all of these activities the 
telephone proved to be an invalu- 
able aid in making arrangements, 
keeping the members of the organi- 
zation in touch with one another, 
and getting together the money to 
erect a modern, $8000 church. 


7 7 r 


The telephone also proves its 
value in making profitable sales of 
livestock, grain, fruit and vege- 
tables through co-operative associ- 
ations or local markets. It is always 
at hand to make business and social 
engagements, run errands, order 
farm and household supplies or 
summon help in times of fire, acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine, 





Make dresses look new! 


DIAMOND DYES are easy to use; 
goon smoothly and evenly; make dress- 
es, drapes, lingerie look NEW. Never a 
trace of that re-dyed look when Diamond 
Dyes are used. Just true, even, new 
colors that hold their own through the 
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hardest wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes owe their superiority 
to the abundance of pure anilines they 
contain. Cost more to make? Surely. 
But you pay no more for them. All 
drug stores—L5c. 


Diamond-Dyes 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 





Wonderful Music—Anyone Can Play MAKE ANDY AT HOME! &®. 
Concertina fiaee 






Plays by Roll 


FREE Foider. M. PITTLE CO., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Wr TEACH you to make finest candies—-sell at 
big profit. 
facturer’s 35 years’ success. 
men. Write for free b 
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Home Study Course based on manu- 
Ladies and 
ook, dlustrated. 
CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL 

Washington, D. C. 
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Our Girls’ Page 
[Continued from page 42] 


“pippins”’ or apples. Then they took the 
paring by one end in their fingers, swing- 
ing it three times above their heads. 
Then they would drop the paring, be- 
lieving that it would surely fall in the 
shape of the initial of his name. Some 
thought that two cut apple seeds stuck 
on the lids of their eyes helped to deter- 
mine which of two lovers was the more 
desirable. They named each seed after a 
lover, and the one which dropped first 
pointed to him whose love was not 
faithful. 

A pretty European custom was the 
rose-plucking method. Each lady must 
pluck two roses with long stems, naming 
one for herself and one for her lover. She 
must then go directly to bed without 
speaking to anyone, first kneeling be- 
side her bed, twining together the two 
roses, and repeat the following verse 
after looking at each rose: 


“Twine, twine, and intertwine, 
Let my love be wholly mine, 
If his heart be kind and true; 
Deeper grow his rose’s hue.”’ 


If her lover’s rose grew darker he was 
faithful. 
Dreams played an important part on 


| Hallowe’en, too. Young ladies were to 


place a glass.of water, with a small 
sliver of wood within, on a bedside 
table. In the night they should dream of 
jumping from a bridge into a river. But 
scarcely would they touch water when 
the future husband, whose face a maid 
would see plainly, would jump in and 
rescue her. 

And in those far away countries, in 
those far away days, people so thoroly 


| believed in these old superstitions as to 


become ill if their fortune did not turn 
out right. But it is fun anyway to think 
of our great-great-great-grandmother in 
European lands doing these very things 
and really believing them. But at that 
I bet there were a few wise lassies who 
thought some of these customs were just 
“plain foolishness’ after all.—P. C. B. 


Attention. Girls 


“C\ALLY FULLER is the most popu- 
lar girl in our class,” I overheard 

one of her classmates say the other day. 
“Yes, I know she is,”’ another girl 
replied. “Why is it? Sally isn’t pretty, 
but you just can’t help liking her, can 


prettiest girls aren’t always the most 
popular, or even those with the most 
clothes aren’t always the most popular. 
What is it, then? Wit? Optimism? De- 
pendability? Or something else? 

I would like to know what you girls 
think. What traits do you like in your 
friends? Sometimes it’s hard to explain, 
but why don’t you try? Write down in 
not more than 350 words “Personality 
traits I would like my best friend to 
have.” Of course this doesn’t mean the 
color of her hair or eyes, or her height, 
for she cannot change these, but con- 
sider traits which you or I all might have 
in common. 

Send this to me in care of Successful 
Farming before January 1, 1931. How 
would you like to have the best story 


_ printed on Our Girls’ Page? There will 
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be prizes for the girls who write the three 
best stories which will-be announced in 
later issues of Successful Farming.—J. 
Bourne. 


Our Junior Farmers 
[Continued from page 45] 


to the vicinity of his workings by the sap 
which oozes from the holes in the bark. 
When an insect allows himself to be 
tempted in this manner he is quickly 
picked off by the bird who is patiently 
waiting, motionless on the tree trunk 
nearby, for just such an opportunity. So 
his excavations are not only a means of 
gaining a bit of his favored delicacy but 
a trap to entice insects to his lair. Thus, 
while there can be no doubt that he does 
some damage to the forest by “‘bleeding” 


the trees he counteracts this by destroy- | 


ing numerous insects that would them- 
selves destroy a lot of forest products. 

Rarely do we see him, for he is shy and 
extremely adept at keeping out of sight 
but occasionally he will be surprised 
when he becomes so engrossed in suck- 
ing the sap of the tree that he fails to 
note what is going on about him. This 
fellow belongs to the only group of wood- 
peckers that attack living trees. In fact 
he often builds his nest in a holein a living 
tree. He is found thruout the eastern 
states as far west as the great plains of 
Nebraska and Kansas.—C.F.Brockman. 


These Successful Farming 
Services Will Help You 
No. S-E-1, Entertainment Leaflet 


(2 cents). 

No. S-E-2, Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 

No. S-E-4, The May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S-E-5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 

o. S-E-6, This Bookish Day (2 

cents). 

No. S-E-7, Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure @ cents). 

No. S-E-8, A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 

No. S-E-9, Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-10, The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 

No. S-E-I!, Program Pointers (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-14, Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of the Out- 
of-Door World (conte). 
No. S-E-16, Adventurous Mothers (2 


cents). 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the 
Stay-at-Home (2 cents). 

No. S-F-1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 

No. S-F-3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds @ cents). 

No. S-F-4, Campfire Menus (4 cents). 

No. S-F-5, Time-Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents). 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
(15 cents). 

Furnishing the Farm Home (5 cents). 

TheFarmstead Landscaped (10cents). 

Quick Bread Recipes (10 cents). 

New Barns From OL Ones (10 cents). 

Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 

Our Babies (30 cents). 

The Growing Child (30 cents). 

Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(1 cent). 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


AL inquiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 


| 
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‘PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


% 
4-DOOR SEDAN 


(3-wInNDow ) 


‘625 


F.O. B. FACTORY 


The big, handsome Plymouth Sedan is 
now one of the lowest-priced 4-Door, 
3-window Sedans in the world. Full- 
size Safety-Steel body — weatherproof 
internal hydraulic brakes —the power, 
dash and economy for which Chrysler 
Motors engineering is world-famous. 
PRICES 
ROADSTER . . . . $535 SEDAN (4-Door, 3-Window) %625 
COUPE .... - . 565 COUPE (with rumble seat). 625 
SEDAN, 2-DOOR . . 565 SPORTPHAETON .. 625 
SPORT ROADSTER. 610 CONVERTIBLE COUPE 695 
F.O.B. FACTORY 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
MORE THAN 10,000 DODGE BROTHERS, 
DE SOTO AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 


FULL |4@! SIZE 


Mumouth 


On order Plymouth closed cars are factory-wired for immediate installation 
of Transitone, the pioneer automobile radio. Ask for a demonstration. 
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Life Insurance for Business 
Farmers 
[Continued from page 11] 


himself that in the event of death his 
indebtedness would be paid in full. 

| If one is reasonably successful in re- 
| ducing his indebtedness, he may find 
that by the end of seven years, he can 
convert his term insurance to an ordi- 
nary life policy and find the increased 
payments no more burdensome than 
was his term insurance at the beginning. 
By following this plan, one could have 


the comfortable feeling that in the event 
| of his untimely death, his debts would 
| be paid and he would have made some 
provision for his family. 


prompt relief from— 


Gia 4a ks 6 
SORE THROATS. . 
RHEUMATISM .. . 
LUMBAGO .... 
NUNS wb wo es 
ACHES and PAINS 


does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


Recently I heard a man of 50 years 
say, “Life insurance is fine for young 
persons, but it costs too much at my 
age.” As a matter of fact, the only 
difference is that one needs to deposit 
more per year because his policy on the 
average will be paid in 21 years, while 
on the average a policy taken when one 
is 30 will be paid in 35 years. 

The real question for the 50-year-old 
individual is “How much do I need the 
protection?’ If he has young children 

and owes money, he may have as much 
need for protection as a younger man. 

Even tho the children are grown up and 

a fair competence has been secured, a 
| reasonable amount of life insurance may 
| be decidedly worth while, as a means of 
| preserving the full value of the estate. 
| At death it will provide ready cash for 
| sickness and burial, and for temporary 

living expenses of dependents without 


| the necessity of making sacrifice sales 
of valuable property. 
LL forms of policies that have been 
described except the “term policy,” 
ordinarily provide that after the pay- 


Accep. only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100— Druggists. 





at once the best job you've ever had 


started E. J. Scott, Okla. D. I. M 






start at once. 
for them today. 





If you have a car and want to make big money, we can give you 
. We will help you starta 
McNess Business so you can be your own boss, have a store on 
wheels, with hundreds of customers and a big income just like we 
iller, Va., and hundreds of 
others who now make $10 to $30 a day as McNess Men, 


*>) We Help You—No Experience—Or Cash Needed 


You need no selling experience—the McNess Line is two com- 
=77 plete lites in one—240 products, all necessities—each line pays 


FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 613, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Hundreds Make 


Write for FREE Books 






/ a good profit. Radio advertising—folders, samples, premiums, a 
etc., make sales come your way—you give customers big values 
—dquick delivery. We supply goods to you on credit so you can 

A books explain our remarkable offer. Write 





LEARN 


Piano, Violin, Cornet, © 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, 





Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophone,Clarinet | 


EASY HOME METHOD—new, fast way for »eginners. 
Makes you ac lished in ingly short time. 300,000 
enthusiastic students. Low cost; easy terms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Free Catalog gives full details. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

8 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 





Dept. 37 





A New Member of the 
Cutieura Family 
CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 


A beard-softener and a 
skin-tonic combined! 








At all dealers or sent id on 
receipt of 35e. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Malden, Mass. 
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BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
uickly relieved. Safe, sure. 
revent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


| Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest 

seller at Druggists, Barbers, Beauty 

&> Parlors. Proven Germicide. Cor- 
rects dandruff and scalp irrita- 
tions. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 


LUCKY TICER 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone ; 


















ment of premiums for a period of two or 
three years, one can make a loan on the 
policy. For example a 20-payment 
policy in one leading company taken out 
at the age of 24 years has a loan value 
of $44 after three annual payments, of 
$204 after 10 payments, and $495 after 
20 payments. These loans are made at a 
rate of five to six percent. 
| After one has a policy upon which he 
can obtain a substantial loan, there is a 
strong temptation for one who is borrow- 
ing money at the bank at seven or eight 
percent to obtain loans on his insurance. 
However, one should keep in mind that 
the primary purpose of insurance is 
protection. The loan feature is very 
valuable as a means of enabling one to 
keep up his insurance in a time of finan- 
cial disaster. If one uses the loan feature 
frequently because he can borrow cheap- 
er of the insurance company than else- 
where, he may not be able to use the 
loan feature in case of real necessity 
| because he has already used it for a less 
urgent matter. 

In case it is impossible to continue 
payments on life insurance policies, the 
endowment and life policies provide that 
one may surrender the policy and receive 
either a certain sum in cash, or extended 
insurance or paid up insurance. For 
example in one company, if one had 
taken an ordinary life policy at age 32 
and made 10 payments, he could receive 
| for each $1,000 of insurance either $120 

in cash, or extended insurance for $280. 
| The cash surrender value of an insurance 
| policy is the legal reserve requirement 










less a small deduction during the early 
years of the policy. The cash value is 
the same as the loan value. 


Extended insurance is similar to term | 


insurance. If one had extended insur- 
ance for a period of 12 years and 265 
days, his beneficiary would receive the 
full face of the policy if one died within 
the period and nothing if one lived a day 
beyond this period. If one had a family 


of small children and found it absolutely | 
impossible to keep up payments, use of | 


the extended insurance option might 
enable one to provide protection until 
they attained a self-supporting age. 

Paid up insurance of $280 would 
mean that the beneficiary at death 
would receive this sum without any 
necessity of further payments. By ac- 
cepting this option, one could provide 
that in any case, he would leave some- 
thing with which to pay for a decent 
burial and the bills for his final sickness. 
However, after one has entered upon a 
life insurance contract, he should permit 
the policy to lapse only in case of dire 
necessity. 


T= insurance companies make every 
effort to provide a mode of settlement 
with the beneficiary that will best fit 
the case. One of the common modes of 
settlement is by a cash payment for the 
face of the policy upon the death of the 
insured. This method of settlement is 
well adapted to cases where the money 
is to be largely used to pay indebtedness 
or where the insurance is for a small sum 
that will only care for the bills incurred 
in one’s final sickness, pay funeral ex- 
penses, and provide for ready cash while 
the business is being settled. 

However, where the insurance is to 
be the main source of income for a widow 
and children, it may be desirable to 
specify in the policy that the company 
is to use the bulk of the money as a fund 
out of which to pay a monthly income. 
For example in one company a widow 
50 years of age, whose husband left her 
a $10,000 policy under such an arrange- 
ment would receive $46.70 monthly for 
the rest of her life. If the widow died 
before payments had been paid for 20 
years, the monthly payments would be 
made to her estate, or any specified per- 
son until either the widow or her estate 
had received payments for 20 years. 

In addition, the dividends would in- 
crease the payments so that during the 
first year about $58 per month would be 
received. The dividends would gradu- 
ally decrease from year to year so that 
during the twentieth year, the total pay- 
ment would be substantially the same as 
the guaranteed $46.70. 

The dividends on money left with the 
company for payment of an annuity 
such as has just been described are paid 
out of the earnings in excess of the 
guaranteed interest. The guaranteed 
interest rate is usually three percent. 

Each year the company uses all of the 
interest and some of the principal to 
make the monthly payments. Thus in 
the case mentioned there is excess inter- 
est on nearly the whole $10,000 of 
original principal to be paid in dividends 
during the first year while during the 
twentieth year the principal has been so 
nearly exhausted that dividends are 
negligible. 


There is no other method that pro- | 
vides such a certain income for de- | 


[ Please turn to page 50} 
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PUT 


ETHYL 
TO 
WORK 
ON YOUR 
FARM 


Ethyl Gasoline will increase 
the efficiency of your passenger 
car, your truck and your 
tractor. It will save you 
time, labor and expense. 


(TRADE WARK? 
Lc u.s DATENT OF 


BRAND OF 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


| 
-E THY L caso.ine 


N your car—whatever its size, 
age or type — Ethyl will give 
you added power, quicker pick-up, 
greater flexibility, less gear shift- 
ing and less vibration. 


These advantages apply also to 
your truck and tractor. There 
is less wear and tear, less engine 
strain and slower depreciation 
with Ethyl. You cover more 
ground per day and per year. 
Fewer days in the garage for car- 
bon removal—which saves time 
and repair bills. 


Ethyl Gasoline is more than 
just good gasoline. It is quality 
gasoline to which has been added 
Ethyl anti-knock fluid, the ingre- 
dient developed by automotive 
science to make gasoline a more 
efficient motor fuel. Ethyl “knocks 
out that ‘knock’” and improves 
the performance of amy motor. 

Put Ethyl to work on your farm. 
It will contribute to greater effi- 
ciency and economy. Try it. Ethyl! 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fiuid is lead. 


© E. G. Cc. 1930 


katie So RN 





See Advertising Index, page 93 
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BRAN 
tastes good 


POST’S WHOLE BRAN is just as 
effective as any full strength bran 
cereal you can find — and still it 
is a delight to the palate. Here is 
fundamental help for you — deli- 
cious bulk-food needed to rid 
your system of poisonous impuri- 
ties. Take it daily. Simply add 
milk or cream. And it makes the 
best bran muffins you ever tasted. 
Post’s Whole Bran — crisp and 
appetizing, awaits you at your 
grocer’s. 


Posts 
WHOLE 
BRAN 


A Product of 


General Foods Corporation 


FULL STRENGTH BRAN 
FOR CONSTIPATION 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 





SSSSSSS CESSES SRS er eee eeeeeee } 


Postum Company, Inc. WA-10 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
charge, a sample package of the new 


Post’s Whole Bran. 


Name 





Town 


R.F.D. No. State 


Fill in name completely—print name and address 
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Life Insurance for Business 
Farmers 
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pendents as an arrangement with a | 


strong insurance company for an an- 
nuity paid in monthly installments 
such as I have just described. Too fre- 


quently a lump sum payment to inex- | 


perienced persons is lost in unwise in- 
vestments. 

If the insurance is comparatively 
small and the big problem is to assure 
an income to a widow with small chil- 
dren, one might provide that it would be 
paid in a certain number of equal install- 
ments. For example, if one would leave 


a widow of age 35 with three children— | 
ages 2, 4 and 6—and one had an insur- | 
ance of $10,000 it would provide a | 


monthly income of about $65 plus divi- | 


dends for 16 years, or until the youngest 


child was 18 years of age. Ordinarily by | 


that time the children would have 


finished high school and would be able | 


to support themselves. 


UCH a method of settlement might 

leave the mother dependent in her 
old age on the charity of the children, but 
this would be preferable to restricting 
her to the interest on the insurance 
when her resources were at the best 
inadequate for rearing the children. One 
should frequently consider the method 
of settlement that will best fit his par- 
ticular financial and family situation 
and revise the method of settlement as 
the changing age of children or changes 
in one’s finances make a revision of 
previous plans desirable. It is well to 
discuss such plans with a trusted finan- 
cial adviser such as a high-class banker 
or a lawyer who has had wide experience 
in handling estates. 

The selling of life insurance is one of 
the skilled professions. In buying life 
insurance one should first carefully 
study his needs; second, he should buy 
the kind of insurance that he needs 
from the best companies. 


An agent of the type who takes pride | 


in selling the kind of insurance that fits 
the need of each particular individual 
is a great help in arranging one’s insur- 
ance in the way that it will best serve 
his particular needs. Some people regard 
life insurance men as undesirable visi- 
tors, who should be given the cold 
shoulder. It must be admitted that oc- 
casionally there is one who makes him- 
self a pest. However, even tho one is 
not in the market for additional insur- 
ance, he can frequently add considerably 
to his knowledge of insurance matters 
by 5 or 10 minutes of conversation with 
the high-class salesman who thoroly 
knows life insurance. 

In buying insurance, it is usually 
wise to buy from old established com- 
panies that have proved their worth. 
Practically all of the legal reserve com- 
panies are safe, but there is considerable 
variation in the care with which risks 
are selected, in the overhead for ex- 
penses, and in the percent earned on 
their investments. Usually the old, long- 
established companies make a better 
showing in these respects than the 
newer ones. 

When buying life insurance, one 
should always read the whole policy 
carefully. If one does not fully under- 
stand any of the provisions, he should 


ask the agent or other responsible person | 











SHOT GUNS 


You can pay more for a shot gun, 
but regardless of price, you can’t 
buy more satisfactory all-around 
rere than the IVER 
OHNSON gives you. 

Whether you want a Single 
Barrel, Double Barrel, or Trap 
Model in either,—see the IVE 
JOHNSON first. You'll find 
‘ead favorite gauge and barrel 
ength. 
The CHAMPION (illustrated) is 
the most popular shot gun in 
America. 

Single Guns $10.00 to $16.00 

Double Guns $27.50 to $47.50 


IVER JOHNSON 
“HAMMER THE HAMMER” 
SAFETY 
REVOLVERS 


A Model and Caliber 
for every type of service. 














Ask for Firearms Catalog “A”, de- 
scribing the full line of Shot Guns, the 
famous *‘Hammer the Hammer’’ 
Safety Revolvers, and the unique new 


22 Caliber Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
70 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chamber Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 











Try MAPLEINE 
PICKLE ¢his Fall 


Its full use is described in our 
200-recipe book. Free on request. 
In the meantime, the pickle is 
prepared by adding a scant tea- 
spoon of Mapleine to a quart of 
vinegar, then 2 cups of sugar and 
bringing to a boil. Spices may 
also be added as desired. With 
this you can make unusually tangy 
carrot pickles, cucumber pickles, 
onion pickles, piccalilli, string 
beans, pears, crab apples, musk- 
melons, etc. Write for the book. 
Get Mapleine at your grocer’s. 
Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
Dept.62, Seattle, U. S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring - Meat Savor - Syrup Maker 
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to fully explain each of the paragraphs. | 
The laws of the various states usually 


provide that the proceeds of a life insur- 
+ policy paid toa beneficiary cannot 
e taken by legal process for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the deceased per- 
son. Another advantage of life insurance 
is that when paid directly to the bene- 
ficiary, there are no probate expenses. 


Furthermore there is no question but | 


that it will go to the person for whom it 
is intended. Sometimes one’s intentions 
may be defeated by the breaking of a 
will, but there is no opportunity to do 
this in the case of money left to a bene- 
ficiary in form of life insurance. 

It is always wise to name a contingent 
beneficiary. A contingent beneficiary is 
the person who is to receive the proceeds 
in case the first named beneficiary 
should die before the policy is paid. 
Suppose that one had named’his wife as 
his beneficiary. If the wife should die 
shortly before her husband, the insur- 


ance would then go to the husband’s | 


estate and be subject to probate ex- 
penses. 

Furthermore, it might not be dis- 
tributed in the way that one desired. 
If he named his children or other rela- 
tives as contingent beneficiaries, one 
would be sure that the funds would go 
to the people that he desired to have 


them and all probate expenses would 


be avoided. 

In conclusion, let me urge again that 
every farmer picture to himself how his 
family would fare in the case of his un- 
timely death and discuss the problem 
frankly in the family circle. Then pro- 
vide at least such protection as in the 
combined judgment of yourself and wife 
would guarantee the payment of debts 
and the necessities of life for children 
during their tender years. 

Note.—We will be very glad to help 
you with your insurance problems. 
They will be held strictly confidential.— 
Editors. 


Household Hints 


ON FARMS where oil lamps are 
sometimes used a long handled dish 


mop will be found convenient for clean- | 


ing chimneys. It is wise to keep two on | 


hand, one for washing and one for drying. 

Use a spoonful of borax in the water 
in which you rinse your best napkins and 
you will find when ironed that they have 
an unusual gloss. 

I use a number of cretonne and dra- 
pery material day covers for my pillows 
and find that the new zipping which can 
be purchased by the foot is ideal for 
closing the openings. The pillows can 
be zipped shut in a jiffy and there are 
no unsightly gaps as when snaps or but- 
tons are used. 

Callouses on the sole of the foot or on 
the hands are relieved by placing a strip 
‘f adhesive tape over the callous T his 
vill keep the area moist and soft and 
relieve the pain by decreasing the pres- 
sure. 

Often the cork in a salt or pepper 
haker gets pushed into the shaker. 
Place a strip of adhesive tape over the 
opening. It sticks tight and yet is easily 
removed for refilling. 

We are very fond of cinnamon toast 
‘t our house and mixing the sugar and 

‘innamon together and placing in a 
shale saves time when we are in a 


hurry.—C, W. Y. 
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WILLARD THREAD-RUBBER 
INSULATED BATTERIES and 


More than 15,000,000 
WILLARD WOOD-INSULATED 
BATTERIES 


HAVE GIVEN SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 





ONE STANDARD 


Thread - Rubber insu- 
lation unites the elec- 
trical insulating value 
and durability of rub- 
ber with the porosity 
of cotton threads. You 
can get it only in a 
Willard. 


Willard wood - insula- 
tion is made from 
selected Port Orford 
cedar, chemically 
treated and dark-room 


inspected. 


Will 





OF QUALITY 
IN ALL 


STORAGE 


BATTERI 
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ANGELES + CALIF 


WILLARD 


BATTERIES 


Wherever you buy a Willard storage battery, what- 
ever type you choose, you can always be sure of 
getting sound quality. Thirty-three years of expe- 
rience have taught Willard that the best battery that 
can be made is always the best value for its cus- 
tomers. 

The Willard Thread-Rubber insulated battery in 
its genuine rubber case gives extra mileage, extra 
life, because Thread-Rubber insulation lasts the life 
of the plates in any kind of service. 

In its wood-insulated batteries Willard incorpor- 
ates the same design, quality of material and work- 
manship as are used in a Thread-Rubber insulated 
battery. Their insulation is genuine Port Orford 
cedar, scientifically treated. 

If your present battery is a Willard, you are aware 
of the quality built into every Willard. If you have a 
Thread-Rubber insulated battery you know also 
about the additional service and satisfaction you 
receive from Thread-Rubber insulation. 


Storage Batteries for 


Aircraft 
Automobiles 


Bus and Truck 


Emergency 
Lighting 


Lighting Plants 


Marine 
Equipment 
Motor and 


Pleasure Boats 


Radio 


Sound Pictures 


Telephone and 
Communi- 
cations 

Taxicabs 

Oil Circuit 
Breakers 

Diesel Engines 

Ditching 
Machinery 

All Industrial 

*urposes 
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The Fall Carnival 


r NHE leaves were all aquiver with 
excitement. The trees had just 
received their invitations to the 

fall carnival, and the leaves were talking 

it over. There was much whispering 
and nodding of heads. The carnival 
came every year, but there was always 
the same excitement. Sometimes a lazy 
little zephyr brought the invitation. 
But this year, it was a smart little 
breeze. The Four Winds that gave the 
carnival always had plenty of messen- 
gers. Some would linger to chatter with 
the leaves, but this breeze was so smart 
and business-like they all thought the 
frolic would be grander than ever. 
The announcement of the party came 
early each year, so there was plenty of 
time to make new clothes. ‘‘What shall 
I wear?’’ cried Oak. “My pink velvet 
dress that I had in the spring is worn 
out.”” “And so is my silver one,”’ said 
young Poplar, “but I will wear a new 
yellow one.” “I shall wear cloth of gold,” 
said graceful Birch. “I think I will, too,” 
said one of the Maples, but her sister 

Maples thought they preferred red. 

“And I will combine the two,’’ added 

Sumac. “I know the Nut Trees will 

wear bronzes, so I will have mine yel- 

low,’ chimed in Ash. “Ours will be 
taffeta, anyway,” called Beech, “be- 
cause we like to hear them 

rustle, and I like yellow, 

too.’’ “Mine will be brown,” 

Elm added. ‘‘Probably, the 

Oaks will all wear red,’ 

someone whispered. ‘“They 

always do.” 


Maple was the first to finish hers, and 
the Oaks were the last. There were some 
trees that did riot approve of all this 
dancing. Nor did they think it right to 
wear such bright colors. They were 
satisfied with dark green suits, which 
they wore summer and winter. But 
there was one member of this Evergreen 
family, the Larch, that dressed up for 
the carnival, and he had a whole new 
suit every spring. 

As the time of the carnival drew near, 
there was more whispering than ever 
among the leaves. “How do you like 
my new dress?” one would ask. “Don’t 
you think this is prettier than my last?” 
Then they would talk about the dances. 
“T wonder if East Wind will have any 
new steps.” “I do hope North Wind will 
not be rough.”’ And so on. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night 
when Jack Frost opened the ball. The 
music was furnished by the Four Winds, 
and soon the leaves were dancing mer- 
rily. Besides the dancing, there were 
games of tag and hide-and-seek for 
those who wished. The fun grew faster 
and merrier, until one by one the tired 
leaves sat down to rest. And before they 
knew it, they were all fast asleep. The 
carnival was over and the gay little 
leaves were tucked away to sleep be- 
neath the snow all winter.—-A. B. 








‘Well, children,’’ the LINN 
trees said, “if you are going Ds —\ 
to make new dresses, you , = MM 
must begin now. But, be- to } Cloud Pictures 
fore you begin to play be LS y 
sure your work is all done. \ A te may look into the sky 
Send Sap back to the Se | As the clouds go drifting by, 
branches, or roots, where he { And see the strangest things; 
can sleep all winter. You f A shape, so soft and white 


cannot make starch after / 
the cold weather comes. 
Tiny Rootlets will be too 
cold to do his work, so you 
will not have mineral water 
to use. Old Sol will soon be 
working fewer hours a day, 
and he cannot give you the 
heat you need. So, get busy, 
and see that everything is 
in order. Be sure you finish 
the covers for the ends of 
your stems. We do not 
want Wind and Rain com- 
ing in after you are gone, 
nor do we want robber in- 
sects. We will see that the 
buds have their winter gar- 
ments.”’ 

So the leaves set out to 
finish their work, and to 
start their new dresses. Red 


Goes sailing in the light, 
Just like a bird with wings. 


Assia cloud, indeed, 
Looks like a prancing steed; 
And there’s a circus clown! 
Such creatures, queer and new, 
Go marching "cross the blue, 
Before the sun goes down. 
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te Little folks 


Game Books 


Roxs and girls, let’s make our own 
game books and have a collection 
of games and things to make for the win- 
ter months ahead. If you start right 
now I will give you something to make 
for the first page of your book. 

The idea is to save all directions of 
which you read for playing games or 
making things. Cut these out after 
magazines have been read. Sssh—I will 
tell you how to make the book! Cut 10 
or 15 sheets, each 8 x 12 inches, from 
heavy wrapping paper. Fold each sheet 
lengthwise in the center, laying evenly 
on top of each other. Sew down this 
fold with darning cotton. For the cover, 
use cardboard covered with cloth or 
denim. If your mother has an extra 
piece of oilcloth this will be splendid. 
Of course you will decorate the cover! 
You might cut out a top, hammer, 
Dutch windmill, or a cat in a different 
color to paste on the front. 

Every time you see a clipping for a 
game or something to make, save it. 
Paste these in rows on each page, as it 
will be wide enough for two rows. You 
might put “Things to Make”’ in the front 
and “Games’’ in the last half of the 
book. Then when you have guests you 
can proudly show your Game Book and 
find something to entertain yourselves. 

And now for the first 
games for your book. Here 
they are. 

How about Tommy Tid- 
dler’s Ground? It’s heaps 
of fun. The ground is divid- 
ed by a line into two equal 
parts. One of these belongs 
to Tommy Tiddler who 
stands on his side of the 
line and may not cross it. 
So you must choose one 
person for Tommy Tiddler. 
All of the other players are 


” on the other side of the line. 


They come across the line 


il into Tommy Tiddler’s 
/\\ = ground teasing him with the 
[ words, “I’m on Tommy 


Tiddler’s ground, picking 








up gold and silver.’”’ They 
e* can pretend they are pick- 
~— ing up gold and silver. Tom- 
my may tag anyone on his 
ground. Anyone caught 
must change places with 
Tommy. The players will 
have more fun by going as 
near Tommy Tiddler as 
possible and being very 
daring in trying to get him 
to run after them.. Tommy 
will have much fun pretend- 
ing that he is running or 
looking at one special per- 
son. Then he can suddenly 
turn and dash for another 
[ Please turn to page 87 | 
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An astounding improvement in home lighting! 


Twenty times brighter than wick lamps at half 


the cost. Beautiful beyond comparison. Antique 
bronze base. Modern parchment shade, artistically hand 
decorated, diffuses bright, white light to a soft but pene- 
trating brilliancy that illuminatesevery corner. An object 


of beauty and unequalled usefulness for every home. 


Protect Precious Eyesight With the 


‘ 
‘ 


Beautiful NEW 


Don’t ruin your eyes. Away with gloomy, dirty old 
wick lamps that are damaging the eyesight of millions! 
No longer need you or your children suffer eye-strain, 


or breathe foul-smelling odors from antiquated lamps. The 
Diamond Light is the nearest approach to daylight of any 


AA. 
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Cuts Ironing 
Time in Half! 
| Greatest laborsa- 
verof theage. Makes 

ironing delightfully 
4 easy, cool and com- 
a a fortable in every 
home. Ends hot stove drudgery forever. 
Use anywhere, indoorsoroutdoors. Saves 
countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. 
Cheaper to operate. Costs only lc for 
average ironing. No attachments, tubes, 
or cords. Quick, regulated heat. Lasts 
a lifetime. Guaranteed. Send the Cou- 
pon teday. 
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Amazing 
Invention 
New Radiant Heater. 
Burns 96% air, onlyg 
gasoline or kerosene. 
Makes its own gas. No 
piping, no_ installation. 
Gives roomful of quick, 
clean, healthful, penetrat- 
ing heat like sunshine, for =m 
1'ec an hour. Hotter than : 
gas or electricity ata fraction of the cost. 
No smoke, soot or odor. Noashes. Port: 
able—carry it anywhere. Low priced. Guar- 
anteed. Return the Coupon Now! 





300 Candle Power of 
bright, penetrating 
light. More brilliant 
than electricity. 20 
times brighter than wicklan- 
terns athalfthe cost. Lights 
instantly with a match. No 
smoke—no soot—no odor. 
Storm, wind, bug proof. 
Ideal for farmers, campers, 
night workers. Strong, ser- 
viceable. Guaranteed. Mail 





coupon for full particulars. 





KON D LAMP 


lamp ever invented—a perfect light 
for reading, studying or sewing. 


300Ca Power of 
Soft e Light!? 


This Wonder Lamp turns dark, 
dismal evenings into cheery, happy 
hours with pure, white light. Burns 
96% air, only 4% common gasoline 
or kerosene (coal oil). Simple, safe 
—easy to operate, lights instantly with a 
match. No soot, no smoke, no odor. No 
dirty chimneys to clean, no wicks to trim. 


‘2 TRADE-IN Offer 


i> Id : 


% SP SR 
he. 
a 


For a limited time, we'll allow you 
$2.00 for your old lamp, lantern, iron, or 
heater, regardless of make or condition, 
just to quickly introduce these marvel- 
ous new inventions. Act quick—save 
$2.00—rid your home of old style light- 
ing, ironing, and heating inconveniences. 


Home Trial 


Try these new inventions in your 
own home for 30 days at our ex- 
pense. Return if not delighted! No risk, 
no obligation. Send at once for this 
FREE TRIAL and Special short-time $2 
Trade-in Offer. Write name and ad- 
dress on coupon NOW and mail today! 


LAMP COMPANY 


850 Lamp Building 


Akron, Ohio 




























ers at $2 apiece. We stand 
expense. No experience or capital 
needed. No delivering Ne furnish 
everything you need and show you 
how to make big money first day. 


Write teday for exclusive 
"a Free Outfit Offer. 
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BigMoney—NewPlan 
Just send your name and 
address on the coupon be- 
low and I'l! show you how you 
can make big money introduc- 
ing these new inventions that 
are fairly sweeping agents into 
fortunes. New plan. Simply ac- 
cept orders and take in old 
lamps, lanterns, irons and heat- 
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These Things Are Best 


BY BLAINE C. 


I do not ask for wealth, the simple 
things are best; 


The blazing sun at noon; the crimson 
painted west; 

The silver nights, the breeze, the birds, 
the flowers; 

The lazy summer days with golden 
hours; 


The running brooks; the haze on au- 
tumn hills; 


The painted forest leaves; the running 
rills; 

The deepening twilight when the work 

is done: 





BIGLER 


The winding forest path with shade 
and sun; 

The growing grain, the lowing herds, 
the horse’s neigh; 

The old gray barn with mows of scent- 
ed hay; 

The garden path, the well, the orchard 
trees; 

The sighing of the lilting southern 
breeze; 

The tented corn, the fallow land, the 
hill-top’s crest— 

I do not ask for wealth—these things 

are best. 
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Your FREE copy 9 ‘thir new 


“NATION 
| Low ‘eal Prec 


F you have not yet received your 

copy of this season’s money-saving 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. send for 
it today without fail. In this beauti- 
ful book you will find displayed the 
newest styles—the favored New 
York and Paris fashions—at Amer- 


AL" 


€2 um YEaID . 


America’s Lowest Prices! 


This year we have the greatest opportunity 
in our history to serve you. Prices for cot- 
tons, silks, woolens — all raw materials are 
lower in price than at any time since the 
war. Consequently our buyers have been 


able to buy this season’s requirements at 


atyle bed 5 a 


ica’s Lowest Prices —low prices rock bottom prices. 
that have not been possible for 
many years. 

This new “NATIONAL” Style Book 
is more to you than a beautiful array 
hats, dresses, 
everything for every member of 
your family. It is your true mea- 
sure of clothing value. 


So well has this buying been done that in 
this great new Fall and Winter Style Book 
you will find America’s lowest prices. 
And remember, that prices are not low un- 
“NATIONAL” your 
always doubled by the 


“NATIONAL” 


less quality is high. At 


of coats, shoes — of 


savings are longer 


service that quality insures. 


The *““NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
Clothes the Entire Family 


For 43 years we have been style specialists. 
We clothe the entire family for dress, 
work or play; we also furnish every- 
thing in dry goods for the home at the 
lowest prices—quality for quality—in 
America. You will always find lower 
prices at “NATIONAL” 
buy for cash and sell for cash, and 


beca use we 


these cash savings are all passed 


on to you. 


So write today for your own copy 
of the “NATIONAL?” Fall and 
Winter Style Book. See for your- 

self the remarkable savings and 
pleasure the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book, with its unequaled 
values, will bring to you this 


season, 


Mail the 











NATIONAL Betas Hess Co. Inc. 


653 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


250 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Dear National: Send me my free copy of your complete 
new Fall and Winter Style Book which you 
me. (If you live east of the Mississippi River, mail this cou- 


pon to New York 


mail to Kansas City.) 


are holding for 


If you live west of the Mississippi River, 


Name 





NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co. INC. 


New 
STYLE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1888 


d iddress 
York and Kansas City 
Mate 


P.O. 
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LIKE A GOOD Illinois Cream Selling Plan 














































the farmer receives 414 cents more for select two referees, one representing t! 
butterfat than the price of butter. producers, the other the processors. 

These prices are based on No. 1 sour they cannot agree the two referees sha 
cream. This means cream which ranges ‘elect an umpire. The unanimous dec 
from three-tenths to six-tenths of one ‘sion of a matter by the referees, or 
percent acidity when it is delivered. majority vote of the referees acting wit 
No. 2 sour cream prices are based on 88 the umpire, will be binding upon 
score butter, and onion cream is to be parties. 


nf FARM HAND. By A. D. LYNCH 
‘A Illinois Agricultural Association * 
; | 
" | JT LLINOIS farmers are setting about to. co-operative agreement is that mu , 
4 market their own cream. They have waste and expense in assembling t 
se | recently formed an Illinois Produce product will be eliminated. An effort & 
i Marketing Association. This is a co- will be made to allocate cream to t! 

| Operative representing about 10,000 nearest butter manufacturer and sa 
if | organized butterfat producers in 27 crisscross hauling. Wasteful competiti 
i | Illinois counties. Their success is best between processors fighting to secur: 
ie | demonstrated by the fact that 23 butter larger volume of the raw product w 
| manufacturers have purchased their eventually be eliminated when the p: 

cream on a co-partnership plan. ducers of every county are organized 4 

The plan provides first that there The administration of the plan is ke 
| shall be a basic price determined by the to a committee composed of three pr ‘ 
% | price of 90 score butter in Chicago. ducer and three creamerymen repr 3 
; When this butter sells between 25 and sentatives. This committee is charg: : 
i | 30 cents a pound, butterfat shall bring with the arbitration of all controversi 
’ three-fourths of a cent less than butter. allocation and reallocation of cream | 
i When butter is between 30 and 35 cents, the processors, adjustment of grad 
; butterfat shall bring one-fourth of a weights, and tests when differences ari: 

cent more. When butter is 35 to 40 and encouragement of co-operati) 
| cents, butterfat is to bring 134 cents produce marketing. 
more. The ratio gradually increases so In case of disagreement the membe: 

| that when butter brings 50 to 55 cents of the administration committee are t 

| 

| 





; - = this oul 


docked 5 cents under No. 2 sour cream. If the producers are not satisfied wit 
On the other hand, when 25 percent of | the report and account of the processo: 
the total current receipts at any mar- on net profits, the administration con 
ok EXTRA b | keting unit consist of sweet cream the mittee shall appoint an independe: 2 
oes WOF | ereameryman agrees to pay forthe sweet auditor to check all records. The finding J 
| cream on the basis of 93 score butter. of such report and audit shall be binding J 


upon both parties, and the cost there: 
HE next provision in the planisthat shall be borne equally by processors a1 
the farmers are to share equally with producers. 


ies a lazy farm hand who never can 
see extra work to be done. And it’s a 





lazy oil that only lubricates. processors in all profits left after ex- ; ‘ 
Three-i mises of onsration ere Dall and thbec- Dairy Cattle 
ree-in-One Oil always does three | Penses of operation are paid and three . 
important jobs. It works out old gummy Seas < oe _— mire obs meter HIS new book by Yapp and Never 
oil and leaves the bearings and moving get pace unger trys a e : aaa wb od sys ae ane Sons 
; Saaate ‘ : BNE OPSrauhe CAPs: Suc § - of New York City. It contains chapters 
parts clean. It lubricates perfectly; cushions The manufacturer agrees to furnish devoted to selection, testing, awa 
every friction point with its lasting film. | gj] cans, tags, seals, and other equip- 


ags - marketing, feeding, and pasture, as we 

ment used in the transportation of as calf feeding, keeping records, fitting, 
cream. If farmers can deliver cream  ghowing, treating ailments, and barn 
cheaper to the manufacturing plant planning. It includes 390 pages of well- 
than the present cost, they will have jjjustrated subject matter. It is well 
the right to do so, the processor allowing adapted to either classroom work or to 


And it prevents rust. 


No ordinary oil can do these things as 
well, because 3-in-One is blended by a 
special process from three different oils— 
animal, mineral and vegetable. 


the producer the true cost of transporta- the needs of the individual dairyman. 

; Used regularly on farm tools, light | tion from the country assembling point It can be secured from the publishers 

implements, cream separator and house- | to the plant. for $2.50. 

hold devices, 3-in-One adds to service | At present some towns have five or 

saves ir bi six cream buying stations representing Se ’ . 
oan ener sige Sites mapbabeay fsmarew “PT he vk Grain Feeding Pays 
Sold in handy cans as Many different creameries. é plan ; he's 

is to replace these with one co-operative N THE Boone No. 1 Illinois dairy 

and bottles — by drug, ahs. oe : f ; oe a 
marketing unit in each locality where as herd improvement association, 75 






grocery, hardware and 
general stores. Write 
for free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.’’ 


nearly as possible all of the cream in the —_ cows in five herds that were not fed grain 
adjacent territory will be assembled and dropped 208 pounds per cow from Ju: 
sold thru one channel. to July. Seventy-five cows in 5 other 
The rights of this contract are ex- herds whose freshening dates were about 
| tended to all processors who buy cream the same as the first 75 dropped onl) 
in Illinois. The contract is to remain in 103 pounds per cow. In addition to that 
foree until December 31, 1931, and con- the grain-fed cows actually produced 
tinues thereafter unless either party nearly 10 pounds a day more per co 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 58 gives notice during September or Octo- than those receiving no grain. 
130 William Street, New York ber of its desire to terminate the agree- 
ment, at the end of that year. The New Bulletin 
Marketing Association is to have ex- 


° | clusive control of the weighing, grading, Selling Dairy Products is a new bull 
“ | and testing of all butterfat, and to as- tin just issued by the National Dain 
“1n- ne l sume all obligations for the cost of such Council, and can be obtained by writing 

| weighing, grading, and testing. The them at 221 No. La Salle Street, Chi- 
CLEANS-LUBRICATES-PREVENTS RUST | processor has the privilege of rechecking cago, Illinois. Another that they a1 


on grades, weights, and tests. offering for distribution is “‘What is the 
One of the chief advantages of this National Dairy Council?’ 





Factories: Rahway, N.J. - Montreal, Que. 
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“WHAT WE HAVE DONE TO SAFEGUARD 





in Cash Prize 
for Rural School 
Pupils! 


The Farm Insurance Committee, believing that the great work of farm fire prevention and 
protection is one in which rural school pupils are taking a lively interest, proposes to 
reward 42 of them by giving cash prizes for the best individual work done and the best 
story of this work under the caption “What We Have Done to Safeguard Our Farm 
Against Fire.” 
The contest is open to any pupil, boy or girl, in any rural, grade or high school, pro- 
vided the contestants treat fire hazard conditions in farm homes and other farm buildings. 
You do not have to buy anything to become a competitor, and there is no obligation of 
any kind. Remember, the subject you are to write about is 











OUR FARM AGAINST FIRE” | 


and the contest applies only to farm conditions."Your story may contain any number of 
words up to 500—not over that number. Your parents, teacher and others can help you. 2 
Write for booklet—“Burning Up Farm Wealth’—also pamphlet containing contest rules 

and suggestions, also special Home Inspection Blank for your guidance. 


THE PRIZES: THE JUDGES: 


First Cash Prize . .. . . $250.00 David J. Price, United States Department 

Second Cash Prize .... 150.00 of Agriculture; 

ahied Cosh Prime... «60 100.00 Richard E. Vernor, Manager Fire Pre- 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Cash Prizes,each50.00 vention Department, Western Actu- 

Six Cash Prizes,each ... 25.00 arial Bureau; 
Ten Cash Prizes,each . . . 10.00 V.F. Hayden, Executive Secretary, Agri- ¥ 
Twenty Cash Prizes, each. . 5.00 cultural Publishers Association. 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 15, 1930 


Complete instructions are given in the printed material named above. Write a letter, or post card, or 
fill out the coupon below, and mail today so you can prepare to win a prize. 


Write for Booklet, Home Inspection Blank and Instructions: Address— 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 - Insurance Exchange 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. - - Chicago, Illinois 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company Continental Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Co. — Security Insurance Company, 
Liverpool & London & Globe New Haven 
Ins. Co., Led. Great American Insurance Co. 


: : a f 
Commercial Union Assuranc Keene: Ensusents Compent 


.» Ltd. . - - 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. 
artford Company 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Home Insurance Company, 
Agency New York 





See Advertising Index, page 
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Listen to the Weed Tire Chain Radio Program every 
Friday evening commencing November 7. Tune in 
: at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 7:30 Central Stand- 
ard Time, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 









































Single 
Electric 
Complete 
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Rubber 


) Touches 
Milk 


in Fords Milker than In any milker using 
rubber lined cups. No long pipe line to lodge 
bacteria. Easier to clean thoroughly be- 
cause fewer parts and completely accessible. 
Fords Milker Methodis pleasing to cows— 
produces more and higher priced milk. 
Light and easy to handle—yet amazingly 
durable. Fully guaranteed. Many models 
to fit any barn condition. 


Send for Catalogue No. 86, 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 


ds Milker 
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Calf Meal 





Supply You: 
25 lb. Bag 
$445 





About 5c worth 
saves a galion of milk! 4)),.q Postage Paid ; 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original milk substi- 
tute to just one calf— then compare results. e 
what you save! Make real veal profits! Blatch- 
ford’s Calf Meal supplies the necessary fats ope | 
in dried skim milk, prevents loss of weight an 
weaning disorders common to milk fed calves. 
Also, after weaning foes it ~ od ee .—e 
i best. Order today or write foi 
ieashene Semple ona Free Booklet on Calf Selec- 
tien, Care and F ing. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept. 6907 , Waukegan, i. 
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The Secret Is In the Start 
{Continued from page 9] 


to add a little linseed meal to this mix 
ture, especially if the skimmilk is lim 
ited or the hay is not of extra 


vO 
Boor 


| quality. 


Many calves do well on whole grair 
The calf is first fed whale oats. Cracke: 
corn or whole corn is gradually added 
and later a little wheat bran and linsee: 
oilmeal may be added. This causes som: 


| calves to eat slower and digest their fee 


better. 

The calves should receive all th 
grain they will clean up during the first 
two weeks until they receive two to 
three pounds daily at 2 to 3 months of 


| age. This amount will usually be suffi- 


cient to continue until 6 months of age 
If the skimmilk is limited or the hay is 
not very good it may be necessary to 
feed a little more grain from 3 to 6 
months of age. 

Silage is not generally recommended 
for calves under 3 months. Two pounds 
daily for a 3-months-old calf is sufficient 
This may be-increased gradually as the 
calf grows older. Silage fed too heavy or 
to young calves is often laxative and 
may cause scours. Moldy silage should 
never be fed to calves. 

When fluid milk is sold and no fresh 
skimmilk is available, calf feeding is 


| more of a problem. Three general meth- 


ods are used at the present time, all of 
which have proved satisfactory. 


RY skimmilk, when properly mixed 
with water, is a substitute equal to 
fresh skimmilk. One part of the dry 
powder is mixed with nine parts of warm 
water, which gives the approximate com- 


| position of skimmilk. The dry skimmilk 


should first be mixed into a paste with 
a little cold water and all the lumps 
stirred out. The warm water is then 
added and the mixture stirred thoroly 
This is fed in the same way, at the same 
temperature, in the same amounts, and 
supplemented with grain the same as 


| with fresh skimmilk. 


There are several ready mixed calf 
meals on the market put out by reliable 
manufacturers. These are usually mixed 
with water in the form of a gruel. They 


| have proved very satisfactory in raising 


calves. Where these are used the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer should be fol- 
lowed. 

Satisfactory calf meals may also be 
prepared at home. A mixture developed 
by the United States Bureau of Dairy- 
ing includes 50 pounds of finely ground 
corn, 15 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 15 
pounds of finely ground oats, 10 pounds 
of dried blood flour, 10 pounds of skim- 
milk powder, and 4 pound of salt. Mix 


| this to a smooth consistency with a 


little cold water. Then add 8 pounds of 


| hot.or boiling water for each pound of 


the dry mix. Stir thoroly until well 
mixed and allow to stand. Mix only 
enough for one or two feedings and warm 
to 90 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit before 
feeding. 

Calf meal gruels should not be sub- 
stituted for whole milk as early as skim- 
milk. It is best to keep the calf on whole 
milk for about four weeks and then take 
another three to four weeks to make the 
change from the milk to the gruel. The 
amount of gruel should be increased 
gradually until the calf is getting about 


16 to 18 pounds daily at 3 months of 
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ge. Continue at this rate until the calf 
is 6 months old. Hay and grain feeding 
with calf meal gruels should be the same 
as with skimmilk. 

The New Jersey Experiment Station 
has developed a method of feeding 
calves a dry ration from an early age 
which has proved popular and is being 
ised by several hundred dairymen in 
New Jersey. This does away with the 
-o-called “slop method”’ of feeding calves 
and saves considerable labor. The grain 
mixture includes 100 pounds of yellow 
corn meal, 150 pounds of ground oats, 
50 pounds of wheat bran, 50 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal, 5 pounds of soluble 
blood flour, 4 pounds of finely pulverized 
steamed bonemeal, 4 pounds of finely 
pulverized limestone, 4 pounds of salt. 

The calves are left with the cows two 
days. They are then weaned and given 
a maximum of three quarts .of milk a 
day. Three feedings a day are recom- 
mended the first week and two feedings 
per day after that. If more milk is given 
the calves will not go onto the dry feed 
fast enough. When calves are 1 week 
old a little of the grain mixture should 
he rubbed on the calves’ noses and some 
put in the feed box. Good alfalfa or 
clover hay should also be placed before 


the calves at 1 week of age. At 3 weeks Ithe money it is earning send for this 


YOU CAN PROVE 
THE SUPERIORITY OF 


INSULITE 


£ 


of age a hittle water replaces some of 
the milk. This is increased-gradually so 
that at 30 days of age the calf will be on 
the dry mixture, legume hay, and fresh 
water. 

From the time the calves start on the 
dry mix they should be allowed all they 
will clean up daily. At 30 days of age 
this should be approximately one pound. 
When the calves reach six pounds of the 
dry mix daily this is the maximum and 
should be continued at this amount until 
(; months of age. Good legume hay is 
viven freely at all times and also free 
access to fresh water. Bloodmeal or 
dried blood will not take the place of 
soluble blood flour in this ration. 


D. A. Murphy and Son of ‘Belmont 
County, Ohio, are the owners of Master 
Raleigh’s Noble Lady, the purebred 
Jersey cow which has just been awarded 
a gold medal, with a production of 622 
pounds of fat in 305 days. 


According to the point system used by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association for 
making awards to the states having the 
greatest number of high record milk and 
fat producing cows during the previous 
vear, honors went last year to New York 

tate. Wisconsin placed second, with 
Michigan third. 





Prizes totalling $25,000 are being 
offered at the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion in the five dairy breeds. In addition 
to that, a great many other awards will 


be given. Jerseys will be judged October | 
l4 and 15 by J. W. Ridgway, of Ft. | 


Worth, Texas. Ayrshires are to be 
judged on October 15 and 16 by John 
(‘ochrane, of Bernardsville, New Jersey. 
brown Swiss will be judged on October 
15 and 16 by J. P. Eves, of Des Moines, 
lowa; Guernseys on October 16 and 17 
y H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Holsteins 
on October 16 and 17 by Axel Hansen, 
f Minneapolis, Minnesota. Last year 
} states and Canada were represented 
t this show, and about 290,000 people 
ttended. All indications point to 


larger entries and a greater attendance | 
this year, 


It Contains 
... Plans 


for Building 


POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES 
DAIRY BARNS 
SHEEP SHEDS 


32 Pages of 


| Sv 
Valuable Information on 
Building Farm Profits with fhe Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 





free book, “Building 
Farm Profits’’ — it is a 
gold mine of information. 
It contains ‘up-to-the- 
minute’ plans and details 
for the building or re- 
modeling of various types 
of farm buildings, and ex- 
plains just why and how 
milk production, poultry 





profits, and the earnings 
from hogs can be in- 
‘creased. 


iI shows how important 
insulation is and proves 
that Insulite, full 1/2 inch 
thick, gives aneighthmore 
insulation and costs no 
more than ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. It 
shows that recent tests of 
four well known insula- 
ting boards prove Insulite 


S your farm showing the profit it 
should ? If you are not satisfied with 


W rite for this Free Book 


It Tells How.. 















...to increase 
your cream check 


9.1% 


...to get more 
eggs when prices 
are high 


. . . to make early 
hog farrowing safe 
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FuLL 4 INCH THICK MEANS 


5 MORE 

2 / EFFICIENT 
O INSULATION 

THAN ORDINARY Ye INSULATING BOARDS 





eral times the bracing strength of lum- 
ber horizontally applied. Remember, 
Insulite made from the strong, tough 


fibers of northern woods, 
chemically treated to re- 
sist moisture, vermin and 
rodents, is not subject to 
rot or disintegration. 


This book shows how In- 
sulite gives effective pro- 
tection against heat and 
and cold — improves 
ventilation, and prevents 
the harmful condensation 
of moisture in farm build- 
ings. 

Write today for your free 
copy of this valuable 
book. A sample of In- 
sulite will also be sent 
you — make the tests 
pictured here — prove 


for yourself the greater 


efficiency and strength of 
Insulite. Your lumber 
dealer has Insulite in 


14% stronger, with sev- stock. 
2S itty time, iy ein ce tine tn an et ee eh ee ee eae 
scxnp 1. Se | 
for 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38), Minneapolis, Minn. : for 
| these ta—.—<—<_- this 
| F R E E ; Neme F R E E 
PLANS ‘Ke Wn saraels ah peer ; BOOK 


Resists 
| 


COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 


See Advertising Index, page 93 


Tack ae eS Be i RS a AMMA TI J 


USE INS ULITE FOR. 


BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES - SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 
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Now Is the Ideal Time to 
Build a Profitable Herd 
of Registered Holsteins 
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HELO BRACELET ORMSBY MATADOR 


Just at this time when the pendulum is at its lowest 
point, and when every condition is present for a long 
upward swing, the wise and far seeing breeder can start 
a herd of Registered Holsteins that will be asource of 
profit and pleasure to him during the coming years. 

At Carnation Farms where 20 years of breeding 
experience backs the large herd of 700 head, a new 
calf is born each 18 hours. 

Six lists of cows particularly desirable for founding 
strong, profitable herds, have been published at inter- 
vals in the past by these farms. 

The first group when slowly to cautious breeders. 
The next five have been absorbed rapidly. The last 
list was sold out Dy wire to those who had bought from 
previous lists or had seen results obtained by others 
who had bought from previous lista. 

ow Carnation is about to publish a seventh list, a group of 
cows, heifers and calves carefully selected = em combinations 
that have proved their great value in the pa 

It is hoped new breeders in new anannal tities will secure at 
least one of these females for each such community, that the 
animal may have an opportunity to demonstrate its superiority 
One of these cows, heifers, or calves, will bring to your herd the 
value of many generations of experimental breeding. 

Have your name on our list when the first of the number 7 
booklets are mailed out. Then you can have a wider choice 

Animals Delivered Anywhere ih The U.S. A. at a cost not 
to exceed $25.00 per head for transportion 


Send For The List Today. 
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‘Handy Gestation = 
“Table Free (=== 


| The coupon below is good 
for one breeders guide sent 
absolutely free until the 
supply is exhausted. This circular guide 
is an entirely new idea in gestation tables 
and quickly computes information on 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and goats. 





Send coupon for one today 


—Terar Orr Hens— 


American Guernsey 


Cattle Club 
167 Grove St. Peterboro, N. H. 


[] Send me breeders guide free. 


[_] Send me names of breeders having 
Guernsey cattle for sale. 





Name 


Address 








50 HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 
3rd Annual Sale 


The Iowa State Institution will sell 50 head of high 
class purebred Holsteins in connection with the 
lowa Holstein Breeders’ Annual Sale at Waterloo 
November 24 and 25. 

The Iowa State Institution herds comprise 1,200 t 
1,500 head of purebred Holstein females with an average 
oduction of 11,000 to 12,000 lbs. milk per year in C.T.A. 
here are “Rin 10 te 100 yearly record cows, many 
with are than 1000 Ibs. of butter per year. Ormsby, 
ol - P. breeding predominate in these 

‘yal. SS code, 
our show herd at the Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, National Dairy Show, St. Louis, Ak-sar-ben 
Show, Omaha and American Roy al, Kansas City. 








National Dairy 
Exposition 
and 


St. Louis Fair 


At the New Arena Grounds 


ST. LOUIS 
October 11th to 19th, 1930 








World’s Greatest Dairy Show— 

Woman’s Home Exposition— 

National Poultry and Pet Stock 
Show— 


Night Horse Show 


Judging Program 
Poultry —Oct. 11 and 13 
4-H Club Cattle—Oct. 14 
Jerseys—Oct. 14 and 15 
Ayrshires and Brown Swiss 

—Oct. 15 and 16 
Guernseys and Holsteins— 

Oct. 16 and 17 





Low Railroad Rates 


Rates of fare and one-third or fare and 
one-half have been granted from the entire 
country. From nearby states a rate of 
75% of one way for the round trip will 
apply on special days. Ask ticket agents 
for details. 




























In the 50 head to be sold at Waterloo in November 
you will find first class individuais tops from our herds | 
with high production and good breeding suitable for 
— on purposes. Bulls for sale at ali times. Write 

information and prices. 


iowa STATE INSTITUTION HERDS 


Control 





Merton Moore, Manager 
1032 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


*‘Meet Me in St. Louis” 





























bn State House Des Moines, lowa a 
E Don’t Miss the -« - - 
V 1 “ ” 
L HOLSTEINS OF THE“INKA-SENATOR” CROSS 
R “COMBINING SHOW TYPE AND REAL PRODUCTION’ 
7 > We are mating the daughters of high record Ormsby 
y dams and Sir Inka Rue 493098, our Senior Sire and 
, 1073 Ib. Show Son of Sir Inka Superior Segis the sire 
w of All-Americans, with Senator Ormsby Fobes of Silver 
i Glen 575939 one of the richest bred ““Ormsby-Fobes” 
bulls in service, his 14 nearest dams averaging 1125.8 
E lbs. butter, 24786.4 Ibs. mil! with 3.63% tes’ 
We anticipate great things from this combination of e 
: n pe and Proven Produetion involvin 
ing as it does the blood an 
: E of 8a some of the greatest transmit sires of breed, in- Belgian, Poultry 
cluding S.P.0.M., 8.P.0.M. 37th., K.P.O.P and Piebe 
ng. 





Laura Ollie Homestead Ki Ww Uh. £m) Che 
Better Reserve A “Senator” Son From An “Inka” Daughter Now! ater 
High Grade Foundation Stock For Sale at all Times. 
Herd Federally Accredited and Blood Tested for Infectious Abortion 


SILVER GLEN FARM, (Dept. $,) ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


FREDMAR FARMS| 
THE TEN TON TYPE 


Sons and daughters so v re dmar Korndyke Lad 
a double grandson of O. K. L. and a National 
Dairy Show Prize Winner ene Triune Supreme 
a double grandson of P. whose seven 
nearest dams have a world sobane average for 


Write for the facts 
The Extension Service m H-600 
HOLSTEIN-~-FRIESIAN 20 E Ohio St. 


Association of America Chicago, Il. 


Industrial Exposition 


























WATERLOO, IOWA 


























i ‘ production. dress es 
} eatin. rnepean pans Yearling Jersey Bulls 


FREDMAR KORNDYKE. LAD Vesper, mer Glenn G. Davis, Mana ger 
Senior Herd Sire =} 0., Box Gare, Jefferson Barracks, Junior Herd Sire 


JERSEYS For Bigger Profits 


The present conditions throughout the dairy and other 
» agricultural industries emphasize the necessity of more 
economical production of milk and butter. 

The Jersey cow has been universally credited with being 
an economical producer of butterfat. Profitable returns are 
vitally essential to the dairy farmer. THE JERSEY HAS 
NO SUPERIOR AS A PROFIT BREED. 


Booklets on Jersey Cattle and Jersey Milk 
will be sent free on request. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-C West 23d Street New York, N. Y. | 


fw. 





We offer for immediate sale two excellent service- 
able Jersey bulls. One is sired by a son of Fashion- 
able Fern Lad, winner of 21 Grand Champion- 
ships including the National Dairy Show, out of a 

rize wi, ining daughter of Xenia’s Sultan of Le- 
ict, 5 prize winning sire of Silver Medal daughter 

The other bull is out of You’ll Do’s Butter 
Belle that ome | 500 Ibs. of butterfat as a 3- yr. 
old in C. T. A. Both are good type individuals with 
high production backing. 


These Bulls Are Priced to Seil. 
Write Today For Pedigrees And Prices 


Meredith Jersey Farm, Des Moines, lowa 
Guernsey Heifer Calves 


Five high grade Guernsey heifer calves ex press pre- 
paid for $150 OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS 
(Since 1890), Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 
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News of the. Breeds 


YRSHIRES and Guernseys will be 
£% judged at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
cress, Waterloo, Iowa, September 30 
nd October 1. Jerseys will be judged 
October 1 and 2. Holsteins and Brown 
Swiss are to be judged on October 2 and 

and the 4-H club calves on October 4. 

* *% * 

Brookhill’s Pretty Eva, owned by 
George W. Sisson, Jr., of Saint Law- | 
rence County, New York, has just quali- | 
fied for an American Jersey Cattle Club | 
cold medal. In 305 days she produced 
633 pounds of butterfat. 

*% % * } 

Forty-two states now have a require- 
ment of 344 percent or less for whole 
milk. There has been a steady tendency 
during the past few years for cities and | 
states to lower the butterfat require- 
ment, since it was felt that some of | 
the older requirements discriminated 

gainst Holsteins. The federal score- 
ird has also eliminated the require- 
ment of 4 percent in order to consti- 
tute perfect milk. 
* % *% 

State College, Pennsylvania, is the 

ner of Pogis 99th’s Duke 5th’s Maid, a 
new Jersey gold medal cow with a pro- 

iction of 813 pounds of fat im a year. 

* * * 

\ number of new state records have | 

en made for Holsteins recently. D. C. 
\liddleton of Jefferson County, New 
Y ork, is the owner of Middleton De Kol 
Creamelle, the new junior 2-year-old | 

sampion of New York state with 920 | 

ounds of butterfat in a year. N.S. A. | 
rna Count Kilt; owned by the school 
agriculture of Frontier County, 

Nebraska, is the new junior 2-year-old | 














Oaklawn Princess Sadie (left) with her three 
ighters all sired by King Echo Sylvia 
Korndyke, a silver medal bull. The dam 
produced 616 pounds butterfat in a year and 
daughters exceeded that. Owned by Ray 
Meeker, of Muncie, Indiana 


mpion of that state, with 772 pounds 
butterfat. Nekota Bess Ormsby 
ban, owned by the agricultural col- 
e of North Dakota, is the new junior 
ear-old champion of that state for a 
-milking-a-day record with 546 
nds of fat. 
* * : 

Robert F. Hildebrand announces to 
friends of the livestock world that 
new address is Torrington, Connec- 


* % % 
lhe National Dairy Association an- 
inces the appointment of C. W. Mc- 
yre as assistant to Secretary S. H. 
lerson. Mr. McIntyre has been dairy 
nt in Jackson County, Missouri, for 
past three years. He will be located 
the association headquarters, 511 

ust Street, St. Louis. 

[ Please turn to page 62) 
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... Feed a balanced 


ration, keep records, 
and you cant lose 


Here is the surest guarantee in the 
world for making money in the 
dairy business. Feed a balanced 
ration. Keep records of milk and 
feed. Sell the losers and feed the 
rest a liberal balanced ration. 

That’s the plan recommended by 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions. And it’s the plan that’s keeping 
many dairymen on the profitable road. 

The same plan will work on your 
farm! 


Feed plenty of protein 


No cow can produce to capacity un- 
less she gets a balanced ration in 
the right quantity and home- 





grown feeds are too 
low in protein for a 
high producing cow. 

That’s why lead- 
ing dairymen al- 
ways feed plenty of Rah 
protein-rich Linseed Meal. It’s the 
old reliable protein supplement that 
every farmer knows. 


Try this Ration 


Here is a balanced ration for dairy 






The Universal mailed 
Protein Feed 


cows being fed clover hay 
and corn silage. It was pre- 
pared by feeding experts 
and has proved profitable. 
Ground Corn, Hominy or Barley . .200 Ibs. 


NT FECPEONT EeePC © 200 Ibs. 
pf SR Heap ig ote a 100 Ibs. 
Linseed Meal Coecesveeeeeeescesers 100 Ibs. 


If you use ready-mixed feed, re- 
place the wheat bran and Linseed 
Meal in the above ration with 250 
lbs. of good 24% feed. Be sure the 
ready-mixed feed contains Linseed 
Meal—look on the label. 

You can place complete confi- 
dence in ready-mixed feeds pre- 
pared by reliable manufacturers. 
The real test for quality is to look 
on the label for Linseed Meal. 

Mail the coupon for Chart of Bal- 
anced Rations and the book “Practical 
Feeding for Profit.” They’re both free. 

fe Free Ration Chart and Feeding Book 
4 Chart is printed 
on tough paper \ 
© for tacking up in 
your barn. Book 
bas heavy covers 
hanging up. Both 


to you 
postpaid. 





Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

| Send free Feeding Book No. SF-10 and Chart 

" of Balanced Rations. 

| 


Name 


Address... 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Send for Burgess Wer ather 


** Galoannealed 


Weather Test Proves 


RED BRAND FENCE dasts Longest 




















Test fol ler- 


oo, for big book on “Farm Planning.” 


RED BRAND FENCE 


shows how RED BRAND FENCE 

















a thet pas Here’s real Weather Test evi- 
3 es ad dence, made right out in the 
te eames ; ba field, for which you have been 
e > =) + | waiting —positive proof that 
# ee ie ae RED BRAND FENCE (with 
te ie pe its 2 to 3 times heavier “Gal- 
| ae aoe. : vannealed” zinc coating and 
/ ' j 20 to 30 point copper content steel) 
e: i ; i ; lasts many — longer than ordinary 
r { j : galvanized fence. 
Se j 
ye | Pak a On the left.is RED BRAND “‘Gal- 
f% ' ee ee "oe vannealed.’ n the right is ordinary 
' | bes galvanized fence. Both are the same 
' ‘ Us height, weight and gauge. Both were 
dest. Weather Tested, side by side, for 4% 
sla years the Gulf of Mexico near oe: 
ABOVE —“Gavannealed” fence }°9'% ~ ABOVE— Ordinary galvanized 
practically good as new after 414 Galveston, Texas, where fence rust- fence, top half rusted away after 
years Weather Test. BELOW— _ ing, due to damp salt sea air is ex- 4% years Weather Test. BELOW 
Same fence after taken down. tremely severe. —Same fence after taken down 





p— 











**Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing This result must 
. . x ‘ convince you that 
ey Won over every competitor (14 in all) Galvannealed” 
B. | in the Burgess Weather Test (Feb., costs far less by 
a 1926 to June, 1930). Official Burgess lasting far longer. 
Fee | report reads:— 
oi | “Some of the ordinary galvanized wire 
rs fences have almost entirely disintegrated 
ie 7 , : > ” 
in while the same styles and weights of 
zB fence made of “Galvannealed” wire is 
¥ | still in such good condition it will give 
in considerably longer service. Definitely 
superior to any competing fence erected. 
i ‘Galvanneale od’ rated EXCELLENT; 
? this galvanized rated VERY POOR’’— 
# | C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 
F | Why? Because ‘“Galvannealed” fence 
a | had 3 times more rust resisting zinc 
| protection than the galvanized fence 
| shown here. 3 times more protection 
f / means 3 times more wear. 
Make your hard earned fence dollars go 2 to 3 times further with RED BRAND FENCE, “Galvan- 
fs nealed’’ and Copper Bearing. Always sold at fair standard prices. 


won every first place. Ask, 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3710 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 


” process. patented and controlled by Keystone, is used only on RED BRAND FENCE. 














































Wont like the close- 
skimming New Amer- 
ican Separator, Watch-type 
pivot b all bearing and scientifi- 
cally balanced bow] maketurn- 
ing so easy! ‘It certainly is the 
separator for women,’’saysJohn 
Rivinius, of Alberta, *‘ourl2-year 
oldgirlturnsthrough milk from 
10 cows and likes it fine!’’**Turn- 
ingthe Ame ric an is more like play 
than work, rites J.A. Shackleton, Mis- 
souri Others. say: * Easiest running 

separator | ever owned’’ .** our 10- year — 
old child maintains speed with ease. 


F.0.B. WAREHOUSE 


BUYS 200 LB. 





SEPARATOR 


Exclusive New Patented Inven- 
tion makes it the close-skimming 
wonder. Getsall the cream. Stain- 
less steel discs, few parts, easy to get at 
makes the American EASIEST TO CLEAN! 
Send your name and address today for 
Catalog giving new prices that ty 
save you $30 to $50. Ales Life. ta 
time Guarantee, 30 day nd 
FREE ~~ — 
Latest Llustrat 


Trial Offer. Easy 

Terms. S . j 
Terms. Send ed Catalog on New 
today. American Separators with 
Letters from owners. 













Adre = 
AS33 

410 

Chicago, il. Dept. 410 


print name and address) 


Please 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. Bainbridge, N.Y. Dept. 


or 1929 W. 43rd St., 


LAND OPENING 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 
proved farms, new land, low prices. Write for 
FREE BOOK and details. 

EE. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N. Ry. 





In Minnesota, 
NorthDakota, 





St. Paul, Minn. 


SuccessFuL FarMING, October, 1930 


os \ne Day Husk and Ship 






With a Rosenthal — built by the mventors 
of the corn husker — clean, fast husking is 
guaranteed with stalks dry, wet or frozen. 
500 to 700 bushels per day with our wonder- 
ful “Steel 4” husker and a 10-20 H. P. tractor. 
Five other sizes, 6'to 20 H. P., equipped 
with Neverslip drive pulley. Husk and shred 
in spare-time; real money tn custom work. 
Sold on Trial! Try a Rosenthal on your own 
premises, with your own corn, operating it yourself, 
Write today for catalog and prices 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
“Inventors of the Corn Husker — Established 1889” 
Box 6 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























Pulley Troubles Ended! 
30 Days’ Trial on Any Size 


NEVERSLIP 
PULLEY ~~ 


No sii ing, no jumping of oneal 
no pulley covering ever Frequired.. 
Less belt wear; more an 

eet 


troublesome orgs puiiare with Mes 
All sizes, pS up wey days" tria 1; mon- 
ey-back guarantee for free descriptive 
tolder. Ask for Hoy =n Pulleys on ALL 
power mach: aah aR eile Coa 
by ROSEN CORN HUSK com 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATE 
ant Eee ord of Invention Bi snk. Send 


PATENTS : rile a 






























Write for our Free guide book, 
, INT 


your invention for Free Spinion whe ymes within 
Patent Office Rules. of Fees ‘e ‘ingtaiiements 


VICTOR J. EVANS ;& CO. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





News of the Breeds 
[Continued from page 61 } 


State institutions in IIlinois ha 
taken a long step forward in a state- 
wide plan to eradicate Bang disease 
More than 1,900 head of cattle at the i( 
institutions are being blood tested. 
order to eliminate this disease, the State 
Department of Agriculture has secured 
the co-operation of the veterinary 
partment of the agricultural experime: 
station at Urbana. A regulation h 
also been adopted forbidding the im- 
portation of reacting cattle into tl 
state. 


r; 


* - % 


Wahoo Lodge Company of Siouy 
Falls, South Dakota, is the owner 
Gentle Art’s Golden Girl, the new stat 
record two-year-old Jersey in tha 
state. Her production is 450 pounds 
butterfat in 305 days. 


* * ~ 


Hilda of Valley Home, owned by 
W. T. White of Cuyahoga County, Ohi 
has just completed a remarkable three- 
year-old record with 775 pounds of but- 
terfat, which is more than double 
advanced registry requirements for t] 
Guernsey breed. 
of Ann 
Oakland Roel 


The Oaklands, Arbor, Micl 


gan, is the owner of 

who has just completed a 305-da 
record of S03 pounds of butterfat 
entitling her to an American Jers: 


Club Medal of Merit. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Wooster boasts the ownership 
of Bessie’s Bessie Nervilette, an 11- 
year-old Jersey cow with a lifetime pro- 
duction of 3,770 pounds of butterfat. 


* 


Cattle 


Redfield Segis Johanna, owned by the 
State School and Home of Redfield, 
South Dakota, is the highest producing 
Holstein in that state for the past year 
with 924 pounds of butterfat. 


* : ~~ 


Majesty’s Pretty Millie is the junior 
two-year-old champion Jersey cow in 
Oklahoma in the 10-months division. 
She is owned by C. H. Lindsey, of 
Stephens County, and produced 549 
pounds of butterfat. 


* * * 


Sidehill Ormsby Segis, owned by Fire- 
stone Farms of Akron, Ohio, has just 
completed a remarkable record of 980 
pounds of milk and 29 pounds of butter- 
fat in 7 days. In 30 days she produced 
3,768 pounds of milk and 115 pounds of 
butterfat. 


Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
complete for 20 cows. This includes 
monthly records for production, 
value of product, feed consumption, 
prices, and profits on each individ- 
ual cow, as well as yearly production 
and feed summary sheets, inventory 
blanks, breeding and show records, 
and pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Price 25 
cents, postpaid. Order by number, 
S.D.3, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
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Better Sires Contest 


| 


jows dairy herd improvement asso- | 


ciations have been engaged in a novel 
better sires contest this year. Each 
association was provided with a bull 
record book. During the year the tester 


was asked to get a picture and an ex- | 


tended pedigree of each bull. This, to- 
gether with complete information as to 


the herd in which he was used, was en- | 
tered in the association book for each | 


bull in the association. 


Sixty-three associations entered this 


contest. All associations were scored by 


a committee including A. B. Nystrom, | 


of the Bureau of Dairying, Prof. C. Y. 
Cannon, Ames, Iowa, and E. M. Har- 
mon of Successful Farming. Prizes will 

awarded to the association having 
the best group of all breeds as well as to 
the one having the best Holstein, Jer- 


sey, Guernsey, Brown Swiss, and Ayr- | 


shire groups. 


This contest has done much to cause | 


both members and testers to study the 
pedigrees of the bulls in use. Many 
have been surprised to learn how inferior 
their bulls really were and the reverse 
has been true in some cases. This is a 
project of outstanding merit and one 
which we believe will come into much 
more general use thruout the country as 
a means of focusing attention on what 
kind of bulls to use to build more profita- 
le herds. 

Kansas now boasts 25 dairy herd im- 
provement associations. In these or- 
ganizations are 116 sires from dams 

ith 400 or more pounds of butterfat in 

year. Last month 181 separators were 
hecked and 28 of them were found to be 
extremely wasteful. 


Grain Feeding Paid 
THE cows in the Osceola, Iowa, dairy 
herd improvement association which 
received nothing but pasture during 
July averaged 20.6 pounds of fat and 
$4.80 profit for the month. Those re- 


ceiving pasture and hay averaged 22.9 | 





pounds of fat and $5.17 profit. Those | 
hich had pasture and grain averaged | 


6.1 pounds of fat and $5.60 profit but 


those which received pasture and grain | 


plus a high protein concentrate pro- 
luceed 29.1 pounds of fat each and 
veraged $5.68 in profit. 


In 1850 the average production of 
lk per cow in the United States was 
|.436 pounds. By 1900 it was 3,646, 
ind today our milk cows average ap- 
roximately 4,600 pounds per year. 


The Guernsey breed boasts 42 percent 
lore cows on test than a year ago. 
here are now 3,827 purebred animals 
n test in 41 states. Part of this increase 

due to the adoption of the herd test, 

it nearly two-thirds of the increase 
epresents animals on the advanced 
register test, 





Entries in the 1932 National Dairy 
‘xposition futurity have proved exceed- 


gly gratifying with a total of 314. | 


lerseys lead, with 33 bulls and 81 heifers. 
(;uernseys are next, with 16 bulls and 
‘9 heifers. Holsteins follow, with 24 

ills and 51 heifers, and Ayrshires and 
s;rown Swiss follow in the order named. 
(hese animals will show at the 1932 


exposition and are also eligible to enter | 
1 special classes in 1930 and in 1931, | 
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(NOUNCING the new 
Red Top POST PULLER 


The necessity for quickly erecting, removing and relocating temporary 
and cross fences has not only increased the popularity of the Red Top 
steel drive Post and the Red Top one-man Driver but has also developed 
the urgent need for a Red Top Post Puller. 


O meet that need Red Top has perfected and now makes available, through 

its dealérs and distributors, to farmers using Red Top Posts, this much 
needed time, energy and labor-saving fencing tool. It is another Red Top con- 
tribution to lessen labor in fence building. It is but another indication of the never- 
ending Red Top effort to take the drudgery out of fence building and repair. 

In fact, the Red Top Post Puller is the outgrowth of that same understanding 
of your fence building problem which has given the Red Top Steel Post Company 
the distinction of developing (1) the pioneer successful steel drive post (2) the 
studded tee type of post (3) the handy fastener eliminating the use of staples 
(4) the Red Top one-man Driver which made fence building a spare time one-man 
job—and now (5) the Red Top one-man Post Puller. 

Now you don’t have to “‘dig out” your Red Tops when you wish to remove or 
relocate a fence line—and you don’t need a helper. The Red Top Post Puller will 
make the job easier and quicker. 


Always Use Red Tops for ALL Your Fence Post Needs 


For your permanent boundary and cross fences the Red Top extra heavy double 
strength studded tee post gives you more strength than you will rarely ever need. 
It is strong, sturdy, durable and long lived because it is made of seasoned railroad 
rail steel and because it is fully reinforced from top to bottom. Constructed so 
as to accommodate any heighth and type of fence which can be so securely at- 
tached with the handy fastener as to prevent sagging, being ridden down or 
rooted up. It is protected by a weather-resistant “‘ baked-on” aluminum metallic 
finish. Equipped with an easy driving triangular shaped anchor plate, providing 
solid underground anchorage, it will not frost-heave, lean or push over in the 
fence line. 


ww 








How to use the Red Top POST PULLER 
(It works like a jack) 


Z = 






















































Slip the clevis or head of puller over and down late is above ground. After all posts are soraised 
the post. Set puller leg slightly forward about 4 ift them out by hand. Always work on face side 
inches from the post. h down on handle and of post whether removing Red Top studded tee, 


post is raised. Repeat several times untilanchor Red Top punched tee or Red Top angles. 


RED TOP STEEL POST CO.,CHICAGO. ILL. 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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If you want to fatten those fall 
Hi xigs at lowest possible cost and 
Dy cate them ready for market at 
= least a month sooner, start them 
oe NOW on the Trio Mixture. The 
a. Trio Mixture (also known as 
i Trinity Ration) is fed as follows: 
a yi mere ft 
ae Linseed Me al. . .100 Ibs. 

Ka Chopped Alfalfa Hay -....... 100 Ibs. 

r Put this mixture in one bin of 
* self-feeder. And put shelled corn 


in another bin of self-feeder. Or 
give full feed of ear corn. 

This simple way of feeding 
hogs has been adopted by suc- 
cessful hog men throughout the 
Corn Belt. They say it produces 
pork at lower cost and increases 
their margin of profit. It gets 
fall pigs ready sooner so you can 
take advantage of the most 
favorable market. 

Mail the coupon 
for free feeding 
book and Chart 
of Balanced Ra- 
tions for all farm 
animals. 





The Universal Protein Feed 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for free Chart of Balanced Rations and 
Feeding Book No. SFH-10. 
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Coming Events | 
; Cattle Congress, September 29-October 5, 


Dair. 
| Wy aterloo, Iowa, E.S. Estel, secretary-manager. 


American Country Life Conference, October 7-10, 
Madison, Wisconsin. , 

National Dairy Exposition, October 11-19, St, 
Louis, Missouri, 8. H. Anderson, secretary, 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis. 

Pacific International Livestock Exposition, October 
25-November 1, Portland, Oregon, O. 
Plummer, general manager. 

Farm and Home Week, October 28-31, Missouri 
College of Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 
Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, October 31—-November 7, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Chas. R. Gardner, secre- 

tary 


| Kansas National Livestock Show, November 10-13, 


1930 


Wichita, Kansas, Don Smith, secretary. 
American Royal Livestock Show, Nove amber 15-22, 
ansas City, Missouri, F. H. Serv atius, secre- 
tary 
International Livestock Exposition, November 29 
December 6, Chicago, Illinois, B. H. Heide, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Spray for Cattle Lice 
ATTLE infested with lice should be 
sprayed with a nonpoisonous disin- 
fectant. Several coal tar solutions are on 
the market and should be mixed accord- 
ing to directions. A kerosene emulsion is | 
also effective. To make this, dissolve a 
quart of soft soap or a quarter of a pound 
of hard soap in 2 quarts of boiling water 
and add a pint of kerosene. Mix thoroly 


and add three quarts of water. Mix 
again and apply the spray. 
To insure permanent results, spray 


the stalls thoroly also. Repeat tlie opera- 
tion 10 days later to get any lice tHat 
may have escaped or that may have 
hatched. Ordinarily a small hand 
sprayer will be satisfactory. 


Water Cups Pay 

Corer cows free access to water 

any time they want it increased 
milk yield 6 percent and the butter yield 
12 percent. Cows which had access to 
water took a drink an average of 10.3 
times in each 24 hours and drank over 
18 percent more water than cows which 
were fed exactly the same but watered 
outside. These are the results of tests 
conducted by C. Y. Cannon of Iowa 
They indicate that there 
are thousands of dairymen who could 
greatly increase their profits by using 
drinking cups. 


Jersey Winners in Indiana 
UREBRED Jersey calf club mem- 


bers won more American Jersey 
Cattle Club money than those of any 
other state. A total of 410 boys and girls 
qualified for $1,060 in cattle club 
awards. These are made on the basis of 
$3 for each purebred animal shown at 
local fairs and with & limit of $50 to any 
one county. 

Care of the Dairy Cow at ( ‘alving Time, 
Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, ask for 
leaflet No.10. 





Helps for the Livestock Man 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 
No. S.D. 2, Seeding Record Sheets 
a 7 cents per dozen) 
nn Rees Herd Record Book (25 
i] mi 
| No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen). 
No. S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Cards (1 
l cent each). 
1} No. S.D. 6, Breeding Record Cards 
(1 cent each). 
No. S.D. 7, Calving Record Cards (1 
cent each). 
No. S.D. 8, Official Test Cards (1 
cent each). 





For 


your cooking 
or for 
your cattle— 


... gel the 
right Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


| gegen CRYSTAL SALT is different from 
all others because it’s flaked. These 
flakes melt the instant they touch your 
food—just as snowflakes melt the instant 
they touch your hand. They penetrate 
foods thoroughly, and bring out the full 
flavor. Pure, cool Diamond Crystal Salt 
is also good for your cattle. It tempts 
them to eat the full amount needed for 
health and sound weight. There is also a 
Diamond Crystal Salt for curing meat, 
for making butter, and for each farm use. 
Write for free booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” Diamond Crystal 
an Company, (Inc.), St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930, G, F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 








1. Clipped cows give 
more milk, clean milk, caste milk. 

2. Cli Cows produce more milk 

at less feed cost. 3. Clipped cows are 

thoroughly cleaned simply by wiping 

with a damp cloth before mi a 


Stewart Clippers 
Boost Profits 


Progressive dairymen are boost- 
ing their milk profits as high as 
$1.40 a month for each cow by, 
using a Stewart Clipper. A clip- 
ping machine will pay for itself 
every month on a farm having 
4 milk cows and 3 horses. 
Write for Free Catalog today! 
Describes full lineof Stewart Clip- 
pers. Hand models as low as $14; 
commeaee 76 h. p. electrics as low 
o. b. Chicago. Also tells 
ty extra profits through clipping. 
At your dealer's or sent direct for 
$2.00 down, balance on delivery. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Z 
Company 
5596 Roosevelt Rd., CHICAGO <Y 


































MILK BY ELECTRICITY 


your milking problem solved with the use of the 


BLUE RIBBON ELECTRIC MILKER 


asmall low-priced, portable milker requiring 

no installation save money for yourself by | 
sending for one of our complete catalogs abso- | 
lutely free for the asking—write | 


Electric Products Corporation, La Grange, Iilinois 
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Dairy Notes 

N SOUTH DAKOTA dairy herd im- 

provement associations last year 
purebred cows averaged eating $6 worth 
more.of feed each year than grades. But 
they produced $17 more in product and 
iveraged $11 more profit than grades, 


They also produced milk at 2.1 eents a | 


hundred less feed cost than grades. 
% 

One member of the Vermillion, IIli- 
ois, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion increased his production of milk by 
bout 60 pounds a day from 14 cows 
when he turned them on sudan grass 
pasture last July. 

* 

There are now 28 dairy herd improve- 
ment associations in Nebraska. Last 
month 64 cows were sold as unprofitable 
ind 9 purebred sires were purchased. 
he dairy field day held at the university 
was well attended by herd improve- 
ment association members. 


Ohio now has 38 dairy herd improve- | 


ment associations operating. Last 
month the members culled 80 cows and 
{ purebred sires were purchased. 

# 

This state now has 141 dairy herd im- 
provement associations operating. Last 
month 393 cows were culled, 652 
separators were checked and 61 were 
found to be exceedingly faulty. 

October 4 is special club day at the 
Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, 
lowa. Judging contests, demonstration 
contests, as well as club exhibits, and 
showmanship contests will be the order 
of the day for juniors. 





% 
The first National Alfalfa Show is one | 


of the features of the twenty-first an- 
nual Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, 


lowa, September 29 to October 5. This | 


will be in conjunction with a corn and 
soybean show. 
# 


At this time of year it is well to guard | 


against prussic acid poisoning in cattle. 
In addition to second growth cane, this 
is most likely to be found in wilted 
leaves of wild cherries and choke cher- 
ries. Snake root which causes “‘trembles’”’ 
may be found in some pastures, too, par- 
ticularly in Indiana and Ohio. 
* 

The cattle of four Wisconsin counties 
of Monroe, La Crosse, Portage, and 
Jackson, were all tested for tuberculosis 
three years ago and all reactors elimi- 
nated. When a retest was made this 
vear there was only one reactor for 
every 1,000 cows. 

% 

Blood testing for Bang disease is now 
being done in 3,647 herds in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of this number 1,168 are signed 
up on the clean-up plan and 330 -herds 
have already been issued certificates as 
be ing free from abortion. 

“Don’t Speculate—Use Butter.’’ This 
slogan suggested by Miss Murle Hum- 
phrey was judged the winner in the 
recent Iowa state-wide contest. Vera 
Current won the ice cream slogan con- 
test with “Health in Dessert Form—Ice 
Cream.’’ William Stitt’s suggestion, 

Put Milk in Every Menv’”’ won the 
milk slogan contest. Each winner re- 
eives a gold watch. 














The Arithmetic 
of RURAL Electrification 





URAL electrification is a 
task comparable to that 
undertaken when the American 
people set out to provide their 
thinly settled country with 
railroads. 

The financial magnitude of 
the task of rural electrification 
is in keeping with its possibili- 
ties of betterment. 

The electrification of at least 
1,000,000 American farms is 
now definitely in sight. It will 
doubtless be accomplished early 
in the present decade. 

Such an extension of electric 
service requires the construction 
of at least 333,000 miles of rural 
electric service lines; a mileage 
almost double that of the high 
voltage electric transmission 
lines built in the last 20 years 
to connect generating stations 
and to give service to cities and 
towns. 

The cost of these farm lines 
alone willexceed $500,000,000. 
In addition, a vast amount of 
equipment must be provided in 
the form of transformers, sub- 
stations and additional generat- 
ing Capacity. 

Power companfes will build 
the lines and provide the equip- 
ment, in order that the farmer 
may be able to buy machinery 
and appliances for his farm— 
appointments without which the 
mere extension of electric ser- 
vice to his home is a futile ges- 
ture. To be of real benefit to the 
farmer, electric power must be 
used inquantities sufficient either 


to increase his income or add to 








| 


oe i 


his leisure and that of his family. 
The general success of farm 


electrification probably requires 


an average use of 100 units of 


electrical energy per month by 
the farm family. At any rate, the 
use of that much current would 
take the service out of the luxury 
class and soadd to farm efficiency 
as to provide full economic jus- 
tification for the costs incurred 
by the farmer. 

A million farms would re- 


quire purchase by farmers of 


$1,000,000,000worth of equip- 
ment to justify the construction 
of 333,000 miles of rural elec- 
tric lines. 

The electrification of 1,000,- 
000 farms, then, involves an 
initial investment of a billion 
and a half dollars by the electric 
industry and the farmers. 

The provision of that capi- 
tal, and the job of intelligently 
translating it into rural electrifi- 
cation, calls for the closest co- 
operation of the farmer and the 
electric industry, and calls for 
massed financial and engineer- 
ing ability which the electric 
light and power investment, or 
holding company, is alone able 
to supply. 

_ i 7 * 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 


thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered @gr wcuiture in Amer ican industrial development 5 fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “*Hanvests AND Hicuiines,’’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 





-——_--—- 


Middle West Utilities Company 














See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Savings on Labor and 
Increased Production 


BEN SCHOMER of Millard, Nebraska, 
says he expected to save time and labor 
with Ney Equipment. But that he never 
expected those savings plus a big increase 
in milk production to pay back the whole 
cost in short order. But they did. 
There is a real profit waiting for the man 
who puts the ‘‘best in dairy barn equip- 
ment’’ into his barn. Hundreds of farmers 
nave found that out. Twelve of them have 
joined with us in writing an interesting 
booklet called ‘‘Cow Comfort’’. It is 
filled with real-life pictures and stories. 
We will gladly send you a copy without 
charge. Just sign and mail the coupon. 
THE NEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
Established 1879 + Canton, Ohio 

(voy pees eee SESSSESEBS SEES EEEE ER EEE GES 
The NEY MBG. Co., Canton, Ohio 
Please send me without charge, your 
booklet “Cow Comfort’’. 


{——__—__] Check here if you want 








catalog No. 240. 
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Record Gain in 
Butter Profits 


Dairymen Who Use “‘Dandelion Butter 
Color’’ Say It’s the Best 
Investment of All. 

The biggest creameries 
in the country, who are 
most careful to cater to the 
whims of the public, are 
earning record profits by 
keeping their butter that 
appetizing June color 
everyone likes. Ninety per 
cent of them are doing it 
with ‘‘Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It’s the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory 
butter color made. Half a 
teaspoonful colors a gallon 
It doesn’t color the buttermilk. 


of cream! 
It’s purely vegetable and tasteless. Ap- 


proved by all State and National Food 
Laws. Large bottles, only 35c at all drug 
and grocery stores or write Wells and 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt., 
fora FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 





we = fepins of building a new 
Free complete pians, in- 

ees i. orinteand list of materia!s 

required. We will complete 


MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
est —most practical. No 

7 borese or small engine. 

Tag yy? oats 

Low fi Sotery pxiecs. Easy 

ts, Send for Free Crib Plans 


The Meyer Mfg. Co. Box 1160 Gorton, Ul. 








| Cutting the Cost of Corn Harvest | 


[Continued from page 7] 


are important factors in determining the 
suecess of the corn picker. If all condi- 


tions are favorable the machine will save | 


much labor over hand picking, while on 
the other hand, the conditions may be so 
unfavorable as to make machine picking 
more expensive. 

A study of the use of corn pickers re- 


| veals that these conditions are favorable 


to their use: sufficient acreage; absence 
of steep grades and poorly drained spots; 
a variety of corn which will stand well 
and does not drop any considerable por- 
tion of its ears before picking time; good 


| management in reducing labor and in 


care of machine. 
Corn pickers like any other piece of 


| equipment call for an annual overhead 
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expenditure for interest and deprecia- 
tion. The only way to reduce this over- 
head is by increasing the annual service. 
A two-row picker has been used to pick 


300 acres of ecrn in a single season. The | 


annual overhead expense distributed 
over this acreage is small for each acre. 

Cornfields in the fall of the year do 
not in general furnish ideal conditions 
for the working of a machine and in cer- 
tain seasons may be very unfavorable. 
If these unfavorable conditions are com- 
bined with steep grades or poorly drained 
spots the corn picker may not be a suc- 
cess. To draw a corn picker over steep 
grades requires extra power and it is 
quite impossible to control the machine 
on steep side slopes if the ground is 
muddy or slippery from frost. 

Under favorable conditions the corn 
picker will leave as little corn in the field 
as a careful hand picker, but if the corn 
is down and there are many locse ears 
the amount left in the field will be ex- 
cessive. Careful tests, made at lowa 
State College, of the corn left in the field 
by the corn picker indicate that the 
amount may vary from about one 
bushel to over four. 


SY,ARMERS having livestock to glean 
the fields are not particularly con- 
cerned with the amount of corn left in the 
fields. Hand gleaning may be practiced 
but is expensive. The planting of a varie- 
ty of corn that stands well and does not 
drop many of the ears is advisable prac- 
tice if mechanical pickers are to be used. 
Altho not planted to any extent at the 
present time the “legal tender’’ variety 
planted extensively a few years ago was 
very satisfactory in this respect. 

Good management in corn picking as 
with any operation requiring the organi- 
zation of labor and equipment. is neces- 
sary for success. Convenient wagon 
hitches, equipment for cribbing, and 
well-co-ordinated labor are also essen- 
tial for efficiency. 

teferring to the various types of corn 
pickers on the market, it is only fair to 
say that there is a difference of opinion 
among those who have had the most 
experience with corn pickers in regard 
to their respective merits. There is one 
school of designers which supports the 
idea of the pull machine on account of 
its convenience of attachment. Altho 
the tractor carried requires some time 
to attach, it is lighter, requires less 
power, is less expensive to build, and is 
more easily controlled than a_ pull 
machine with its side draft if not prop- 
erly balanced. 

Evaluating the merits of all types, the 










WE were fed 


More Mery ae 


last seaso:1 
than ever before - 


WHrRyY? Because dairy and stock farmers 
* are learning more about the value 
and economy of this important 
element in the dairy calfs feed 
They realize the sound practical 
reasons for feeding dry skim 
milk when whole milk is sold 
They realize that dairy calves 
need the food elements in real 
milk — milk proteins, milk min- 
erals, milk sugar. They realize, 
too, that a label on calf meal stat- 
ing, ‘‘contains dry skim milk’’"— 
means practically nothing, unless 
the amount is shown. Authorities 


Write 


for Free recomme ond 2 25° to40% ~ be amr 
Bulletin calf feeds. it pays to feed ‘* Nature s 
302 food for growing anim: als.” — 
“There’s no substitute for milk.”’ 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


INC ORPORATE D 
Room 1342 221 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Make or 





Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful yr bel Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Pian. 


$92 Do Down 4 After 


Send for free catalog Free Trial all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wengerful NEW 
Write at once for Big New Specia! Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SapAmaToR 


Babs 
2843 West 19th Street. 
2445 Prince Stree 


Seatures. 








Mor 
Dept, 25-17, cpicace. Ulinols 


















Pays Big to Grind 
and Mix Your Own 
Feed! 










Lowers Feeding Costs he 


Ground home-grown feeds go farther, 
Gigest easier, put on quicker, cheaper 
gains, increase milk and meat produc . 
tion. Make you 20% extra profits. 

Swing -Hammer 


EAS GRINDER | 


World's most profitable grinder to own. 
Quickly repays the low price Grinds 
everything better, cheaper, faster--4,000 
Ibs. ear corn an hour. P ulve 
oats, barley and rye. Shre 
as desired. Amazingly dur 
up-keep. Bolts in grai nd harm. 
hardened. tempered chrome nickel st ect hat 
mers. Power range 1D to 20 H. P. 


Tiig Write Today! Complete detail 


K pays. Shows la ree EASY, ‘$117.50 ¢ o b. f 
poo Bend name NOW 


EASY MFG. CO., Dept. 351, Lincoln, Neb. 


izes wheat, 
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writer is inclined to favor the two-row 
tractor- mounted machine. Such a ma- 
hine in addition to the advantage men- 
med will open a field without break- 

g down any of the corn. The wagon is 
drawn directly behind the machine, 
making it evenly balanced. 

The portable elevator is almost an es- 
sential part of the mechanical corn 

icker. With a good elevator and a short 
haul one man can easily care for the 
orn picked by one machine. 

The cost of mechanical picking will 
vary, but the following estimate is given 
\s typical for a two-row picker in aver- 
age corn. 

Estimate of the eost of picking corn with two- 
row picker under favorable conditions. Cost per 


lay, 60-bushel corn, machine picking 12 acres per 
Machine used 25 days during the season. 


Use of machine. <6 Oa 05 
Cost of power—9 hours at $1.25 e 13.25 
Labor—2 men at $3.50 per day 7 ‘00 
Use of three wagons and teams . 3.38 
Portable elevator and engine . 2.50 
Cost per day . $30.16 


ost per bushel (729 bushels per day) 4.2 cents 
in the above estimate the machine is valued at 
$675 and the annual charge for interest and depre- 
iation is figured at 15 Somes nt.The latter figure is 

en from data seeured on a one-row picker. 

New machines and methods for har- 
vesting corn are sure to develop within 
the next few years. A corn snapper which 
takes off most of the husks has much to 
commend it, particularly where the corn 
is fed to livestock. The snapper is a 
simple, less expensive machine. Altho 
greater space is required to store snapped 
corn it can easily be crushed for feeding 
or shelled with a cylinder sheller. Manu- 
facturers, however, are very reluctant to 


try to change the prevailing practice in | 


egard to husking corn. 


A corn combine, a machine for shell- | 


ing the corn in the field, has made its 
appearance, and may haveseonsiderable 

se. It will perhaps be used first in the 
southwestern part of the Cornbelt where 
the corn may be left to dry out in the 
field and the winters are open. 


| Note. The author is head of the agri- 


cultural engineering department of Iowa 
State College and consulting agricul- 
tural engineer for Successful Farming. 
He will be glad to have your questions 
it any time. Address him in care of 
Successful Farming.—Editors.] 


If YouGrind Roughage 
[Continued from page 15] 


eet per minute a belt travels around 


. pulley. A speed of 2,600 feet per | 


inute is about right for ordinary use. 
is calculated by multiplying the 
ircumference of the pulley by its speed 
rr.p.m. The main use for belt speed 
: to ealeulate pulley sizes and speeds 
y the following formula: 

DX N=dxn 

D=diameter of one pulley in inches. 
N=revolutions per minute of that 
illey. 

d=diameter of other pulley in inches 
and 

n=its revolutions per minute. 

For example: a tractor has a 94-inch 
ley which runs 950 r.p.m. It is to 
perate a silage cutter 450 r.p.m. What 
izé pulley must the cutter have? 

DX N=dxn 

914 x 1050=d x 450 

d=9! 9x 1050=22 1-6” 


450 
Thus the pulley on the silage cutter 
ust be about 22 inches in diameter. 




























































DEMON LIGHTNING never harms 


buildings roofed with galvanized 
sheets (properly grounded) 


IGHTNING is no respector of persons or buildings. Your 
home, your barn, your grain bin may be next. If it 
were a matter of spending several hundred dollars to ob- 
tain protection, you might well hesitate. But when you are 
planning a new roof the cost of lightning protection be- 
comes insignificant if you use galvanized sheets. 


Read what the U. S. Bureau of Standards’ 
Code for Protection Against Lightning says: 


“In the case of buildings which are roofed, or roofed and 
clad with metal of substantial weight or have metal frames, 
additional conductors can be dispensed with, due atten- 
tion being given only to bonding and grounding such 
metal; and to caring for any upper portions which are 
susceptible to damage.” 


The ablest experts in the country say that galvanized roof- 

ing, properly laid and properly grounded, protects against 

lightning. Lightning rods are necessary only were non-con- 
ducting objects (brick chimneys, etc.) project above the i] 
roof. Even then, expensive cables along the ridge are unneces- 

sary. Iwo inexpensive conductors from the eaves at diagon- | ) 
ally opposite corners, take care of the ordinary building. a 


But any other roofing, except metal should 
have a full lightning protective system 


Today, it is a recognized fact that you can obtain the finest 
kind of lightning protection and a thoroughly satisfactory a 
durable roof at the very lowest expense by using gal- ; 
vanized sheets properly grounded. | 


Remember also that galvanized siding, easy 
to apply, greatly reduces the hazard of fire 
spreading from one building to another. 


Let us send you the free booklet “Galva- 
nized Roofing—Its Use and Application” 
and “How to Ground a Galvanized Roof 
Against Lightning.” Learn for yourself how 
easy and economical it is to obtain an ex- 
cellent lightning protective roof. Trade 





2 ene geet tare o 





* *#-s * . . : 

Tacnd ‘Cane tenten adil Research Division, National Association of : 
be sent you without Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, Terminal ; 
charge. Be sure to send a ; 
for your copies. Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against /ightning 


See Advertising Inde r, page 93 
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THE GREATEST DEVELOPMENT 


since the tractor became practical for farm use 





Flexible, Four- 
Wheel Drive with 
Balanced Traction 


The New Massey-Harris General 
Purpose Tractor, the result of 
many years’ thought and ex- 
periment, has demonstrated its 
ability to meet all the needs and 
wants of the farmer. 

A FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE, 
FLEXIBLE ROW-CROP TRAC- 
TOR with BALANCED TRAC. 
TION. A tractor that will pull 
its load, any time, any place, 
under any soil conditions you 
would farm with a six-horse 
team and do it 365 days a year. 
A tractor designed to perform 
on level, hilly,soft or sandy land. 

Attachments are available for 
all farming operations. The 
farmers’ old implements can 
also be used. All attachments 
are drawn. 

Its flexible 3-point suspension 





aomounnprammanacnvaneaete p 




















Furnished with 2 or 4-row power lift plant- 
ers. Easily and quickly attached and detached. 














Furnished with 4-row, power lift cultivator. 





Built in four widths of 
tread—48" for orchard 
work, 60"— 66" and 76” 
—with 30” clearance. 
Powered from 3 points 
—drawbar, power take- 
off, belt pulley. 


Built to Work Under 
Any Soil Condition 


365 Days a Year 


keeps all four drive wheels on 
the ground pulling all the time. 
Its short turning radius, its 30” 
clearance make it the most 
practical tractor ever built for 
general farming. 

See the Massey-Harris Gen- 
eral Purpose Tractor demon- 
strated under adverse soil con- 
ditions such as you have each 
year. Then you will know what 
this tractor with flexible FOUR- 
WHEEL DRIVE and BALANCED 
TRACTION means to you on your 
farm. Drive it yourself. You'll 
find it does the things you have 
always wanted a tractor to do— 
yet it weighs only 3800 pounds. 

Don’t delay your request fora 
demonstration. Call the Massey- 
Harris Dealer in your locality 
or write us direct. 


THe Massery.Harris Co. 


Makers of Wallis Tractors and a Full Line of Modern Farming Equipment 


General Offices: 


Racine, Wis. 


Factories: 


Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 


Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers. 
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Low prices of ewes and 
feeder lambs from the 
western ranges makes it a 
good time for the Cornbelt 
farmer to 











Consider 


Sheep 


H. J. GRAMLICH 


Nebraska College of Agriculture 


are economical in their utilization 

of feed. They will subsist largely 
upon bulky feeds. Not infrequentiy 
they can be used to advantage to clean 
out orchards, waste lots, and even weed 
patches in pastures. 

With all of these advantages, why not 
more sheep in the Cornbelt? Perhaps 
we should say more interest is necessary 
and more boosting should be done for 
these worthy farm animals. I am in- 
clined to think that this is logical. 

Frequently a plunger has gone into 
lamb feeding on a large scale just at the 
time when the bubble was about to 
burst. This has resulted in disaster and 
knowledge of this has turned a good 
many people in the community against 
heep and caused them to think of these 
animals as very risky investments. 

The person who has consistently 
raised sheep or followed the practice of 
buying and feeding western lambs over 

period of years has almost invariably 
profited materially therefrom. I feel 

nfident that a study of financial 
records on the feeding of the various 
types of farm livestock during the past 
ecade would show that lambs have 
turned the most consistent net margin 
the investment. 

rhere-is a feeling that because many 
people do not like lamb, the feeding of 

eep is a very precarious practice. This 

ntiment should be dropped: During 
past few years tremendous numbers 
persons have acquired a liking for 
b meat. Without any question, it 
| prove to be a broader seller in the 
ture than it ever has in the past. 
During much of the time in the past 
mb has sold at a relatively high price. 
irtly as a result of this, the majority of 
ir production has gone to the extreme 
stern part of the United States and 
en consumed by the wealthier class of 


GS ie ec are efficient animals. They 











American-born citizens and the foreign- 
born residents who brought a lamb ap- 
petite with them from abroad. 

One-third of all of the lamb which the 
nation produces is consumed in Greater 
New York. The drop in price which has 
occurred during the past six months has 
put lamb on a price basis with beef and 
pork. As a result, many people thruout 
the central and western part of the 
United States have been purchasing it. 

Needless to say, a liberal percentage 
of these folks have become lamb boost- 
ers. This should result in a fairly reliable 
consumers’ demand for lamb meat in the 
future, and providing the price does not 
become unreasonably high, it would 
seem as tho there would be a dependable 
outlet. 

Part of the prejudice held against 
lambs by farmers is due to the fact that 
when a sheep becomes sick, it usually 
dies. We cannot deny that there is a 
mortality loss on lambs which is greater 
than that experienced by hog and cattle 
producers. Generally speaking, feeders 
who handle western lambs experience 
losses of from 1 to 3 percent. Men who 
buy bands of western ewes and keep 
them to raise lambs experience losses 
of from 2 to 5 percent. By anticipating 
such losses in advance, one should not be 
disappointed with the business when 
they occur. 


ENERALLY speaking, the margin 
over first cost is sufficiently great 
to absorb such losses. Lambs are not 
subject to contagious diseases and, 
generally speaking, the risk involved is 
but little greater than that with other 
kinds of stock. Many of the losses 
experienced by lamb feeders come from 
digestive disorders rather than from 
pathological conditions. 
Experimental work shows quite con- 
sistently that if one foliows the practice 
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of working lambs gradually up to a full 
feed of grain and at no time tries to 
crowd them, the risk of loss is relatively 
small. Feeders who experience losses 
from such causes frequently take lambs 
off of grain for a day or two and work 
them back to a full feed very gradually. 
Almost invariably this stops the trouble. 

At the present time there is a lack of 
interest in sheep because of the losses 
which were sustained by feeders last 
winter. It would seem as tho the coming 
year might be an opportune time to get 
into the sheep business. Without any 
question, ewes will be available this year 
at low prices. 


T SHOULD be quite easy to buy 
bands of comparatively young, strong 

ewes at from $4 to $6 per head. Such 
ewes sold last year at from $8 to $10 and 
two years ago at from $10 to $15 per 
head. It looks as tho feeder lambs would 
sell below 8 cents. Many are talking 
5 cents and 6 cents. This price at the 
central markets would mean a ruinous 
figure to the grower on the western 
ranges. 

Assuming that lambs can be pur- 
chased at from 7 to 8 cents per pound, 
the feeder would have a big advantage 
over the man who invested a year ago. 
At that time practically all feeder lambs 
sold at 13 cents or thereabouts. The 
total number of sheep in this country is 
large and there can be no denying that 
there will be large numbers of lambs go 
to market this fall and during the winter. 
It would seem as tho consumers would 
be in a position to buy the product pro- 
duced by these lambs at prices which 
would enable the feeder to show a good 
strong market price for the grain which 
he uses. 

The man who has pasture and con- 
siderable roughage certainly should be 

[Please turn te page 70) 
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in the farm menu of today. 


No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and (2 


After (2 cents). 


Send correct amount in 


The Farm & Home 


SUCCESSFUL 
DES MOINES 





Salads 


in the 


Farm Menu 


UNDREDS of inquiries every month and the large 
number of recipes—more than 7,000 of them— 
received by Successful Farming in the recent salad 

contest, all point to the important position salads occupy 


Homemakers always demand variety in food, partic- 
ularly new and appetizing methods of serving the fruit 
and vegetables which they grow on their own farms. 


e Successful Farming has answered this demand with a 
A new booklet, “Successful Salads,” which contains the 
F: best of the more than 7,000 recipes submitted by readers 
; of Successful Farming. 
ig Salads for dinners, parties, the school lunch, for community 
es meetings, and even the main dish of the meal have been selected 
ss from the thousands in the contest and included in this new book- 
let. There are new and tempting dishes utilizing fish, poultry, 
and canned meats, suitable for all occasions. 
Ss: Popular with every homemaker, not only because they are 
‘i tasteful and attractive, salads provide an opportunity to include 
3 in the menu raw fruits and vegetables so necessary for their 
oe vitamin content. 
> 
You will find “Suecessful Salads” a valuable addition to your 
kitchen. Send today for a copy. The price is only 15 cents. 
; OTHER SUCCESSFUL FARMING SERVICES 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 
No. S-E-1. Entertainment Leaflet No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
(2 cents). Crowds (2 cents). 
oe No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents). 
a (6 cents). No. S-F-5. Time-Table for Canning 
No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents). Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents). Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- Meat Contest (10 cents). 
day .Party (2 cents). Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
No. S-E-6. This Bookish Day (2 cents) 
cents) ; Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
No. S-E-7. Reading for Profit and Lavette (10 cents) 
a *leasure (2 cents) The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
ie No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- cents) 
4 gram (2 cents). é Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
! No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses (15 cents) 
x 2 cents). Furnishing the Farm Home (15 
: No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock cents) 
F Party (2 cents). New Barns From Old Ones (10 
¢ No. S-E-11. Program Pointers (2 cents) 
r cents) Vidtime Or ing “rns Ncents 
gr Se re ( Idtime Q iilting Pattern (10cents). 
eG Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). 
, No. S-E-14. Everyday Heroes (2 The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
a cents). Our Babies (30 cents). 
No. S-E-15. Appreciation of the The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Out-of-Door World (2 cents). Health Programs for Rural Groups 


cents). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


stamps or coin to 


Service Bureau 


FARMING 
IOWA 
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Consider Sheep 
[Continued from page 69] 


able to raise lambs at a fair margin of 
profit from young ewes purchased at $5 
to $6 per head. It is doubtful if these 
lambs will sell below 10 cents per pound 


| during the spring and early summer of 


| ture. 


1931. Should they sell at 12 cents, which 
could easily be the case, the feeder would 
have a comfortable margin from his ven- 
Even tho wool remains low in 


| price, it would seem as tho returns from 


this, together with those from the old 
ewes sold reasonably early next year 
would go quite a ways toward paying 
first as well as feed cost of the venture 

Lambs are very efficient utilizers of 
feeds. Four pounds of corn and five 
pounds of alfalfa or clover hay will pro- 
duce a pound of gain on a lamb. When 
corn is available at 1 cent per pound and 
hay at approximately '% cent per pound, 


| there should be a comfortable margin for 


the feeder who receives 9 to 10 cents for 
lambs. When feed prices are higher, one 
can easily calculate the cost of producing 
100 pounds of gain and determine 
whether it would be policy to enter the 


| game. 


To those who are timid, the purchas- 
ing of western ewes for lamb production 


| purposes looks safer than the purchas- 


ing of thin western lambs. The big 
advantage from the ewe flocks comes in 
the fact that relatively large quantities 
of roughage are consumed. With lambs, 
the usual practice involves a rather 


| liberal feeding of grain and the use of 


| good quality roughages. 


With old ewes, 
the opposite is the case and frequently 
ewes purchased in late August or early 
September ¢an be carried for several 
months on aftermaths in meadows and 
cornfields. 


AMBS can be handled in cornfields 
and allowed to clean lower leaves, as 
well as weed growth. Where fields are 
fenced sheep-tight, one can advanta- 
geously shift lambs over the entire farm 
without molesting the ears on the corn 
plants. In this way, a comparatively 
economical gain is produced and the 
advantage of having fields and fence 
rows clean is very marked. 

Receipts of western sheep usually 
reach a maximum about the first of 
September. This year it is quite pos- 
sible that the person interested in pro- 
curing western stock ewes and lambs 
might carry the animals on the after- 
math of stubble fields, together with 
such other grass as would be available 
on the average Cornbelt farm during 
the late summer and early fall. One big 
advantage in purchasing ewes early 
comes in the fact that they can be bred 
for early lambing. The period of preg- 
nancy in sheep is five months. 

Lambs which are to be prepafed for a 
spring market should be dropped not 
later than March 1. January and Feb 
ruary make ideal months for lambing 
providing a person has a fair amount ot! 
equipment available to care for the ewes 
at the time the lambs are dropped. 

A lamb is a remarkably hardy littk 
urchin and, providing he gets starte: 
correctly during the first 24 hours of hi 
existence, he needs relatively little pam 
pering thereafter. In other words, ewe- 
and lambs ean be kept in open lots wit! 
open sheds only for shelter after th 
lambs once get started. 
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In purchasing feeder lambs early in 
e fall, one can frequently get pretty 
fair gains on forage for a period of 4 to 
s weeks. Western lambs purchased thin 
‘ill not infrequently gain at the rate of 
pounds per month upon rations con- 
ting entirely of grass in meadows, 
eds in cornfields, rape, clover, and 
other crops as may be available 
during the fall months. After getting 
this cheap gain on lambs at the outset, 
one can satisfactorily finish them for 
market on a corn and hay ration. 
Shelled corn and‘alfalfa or clover hay 
constitute exceedingly useful rations for 
finishing lambs. Ordinarily by feeding 
corn at the rate of about 1 pound per 
day for a period of 60 to 70 days, lambs 
can be quite well finished. Under some 
conditions a person is justified in feeding 
a little more corn; however, where 
roughage is used freely during the early 
p' irt of the period, it is not necessary to 
iold on grain over a long period. 


Schalk to Ohio 


\ R. A. F. SCHALK, who for years 
has been in charge of the veterinary 
work at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, has just accepted a place with 
the veterinary college at the University 
of Ohio. He is to head up a new depart- 
ment to be known as the division of 
disease prevention. This development is 
keeping with the ideas of the forward 
hinking veterinarians of the present 
me. Veterinarians, just as doctors, are 
coming to regard their important job 
as one of building profits to livestock 
men by preventing diseases more than 
simply by curing these troubles after 
they are once under way. 


+ 
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Sweet Clover Disease 


\ JHILE this disease is very rarely 
found, yet it is injurious to live- 
tock when it does oecur. It causes the 
iimal’s blood to lose its clotting ability 
and eventually will thin the blood to the 
point where the aninmial will virtually 
bleed to death by the leakage of blood 
thru the tissues. About the only external 
symptom is that the temperature be- 
comes subnorma!. A good veterinarian 
can save anything but the most extreme 
cases by blood transfusions. While the 
nger is practically negligible yet a 
fe precaution is not to operate gn any 
nimal till it has been away from sweet 
over for at least 20 days. 


Iowa Joins Livestock 
Marketing Group 
‘THE petition of the Iowa Livestock 
Marketing corporation has been 
unanimously accepted by the National 
Livestock Marketing Association. This 
eans that the largest livestock produc- 
g state in the country has now thrown 
forces behind the National Livestock 
larketing plan. 
Judges for the National Belgian Show, 
aterloo, lowa, September 29 to Octo- 
r 5, include George Potts, Urbana, 
inois; R. B. Cooley, Lafayette, Indi- 
a; and W. H. Peters, University 
irm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Castrating and Docking Lambs, issued 
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so low a price. 





‘ the Division of Publications, United 
‘tates De partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
gton, D. C. Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin | 
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CRO SLEY-Amuzes 


Hadio World 


SCREEN GRID TUBES 
NEUTRODYNE CIRCUIT 
NEW POWER SPEAKER 


pa 1 4 BATTERY CONNEC- 
TION 


25% insa BATTERY DRAIN 
NO “C” BATTERY 
MORE POWER 


GREATER SENSITIVITY AND 
SELECTIVITY 


® LONGER BATTERY LIFE 
1@ SUPER-PERFORMANCE 


Crosley has incorporated in battery radio 
those features which have made famous the 
Crosley A. C. all-electric radio—Screen 
Grid tubes, Neutrodyne circuit, power 
speaker, and console cabinets of unusual 
beauty and quality. These NEW CROS- 
LEY battery receivers deliver finer perform- 
ance than battery radio has ever known. 


The entire battery equipment, inc luding 
the storage battery, can be placed in the 
cabinet by your dealer. The set can then 
be taken home, though you may live far out 
in the country. By merely connecting an 
antenna and ground, the set is immediately 
ready for operation. 


The Crosley Battery CRONY 


This distinguished console model is made of fine matched 
woods. The dial is illuminated. A recessed speaker grille is 
provided with a baffle board essential to rich, mellow tone. 
The newest type C crosley power speaker is 
incorporated. There <4 ample space in the 
cabinet for all necessary batteries, making 
The CROSLEY CRONY completely self- 
f contained. Uses three Screen Grid tubes 
i| type —22, two type —12-A or —01-A, and 0 


type-12-A power tubes. $ 

Dimensions: Only 42” 

high, 27” wide, 14%” = 
deep. The CROSLEY 


Battery CRONY is 
offered at thestartlingly Less Tubes 
low price of only. and Batteries 


Saenan aAQw= 











A handsome cabinet of two-tone 
genuine 5-ply walnut veneer with 
double doors of diamond-matched 
panels which open to disclose the in- 
strument panel and speaker grille. It incor- 
porates the same NEW CROSLEY battery re- 
ceiving set and power speaker as The CROSLEY 
Battery CRONY. 
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The 
CROSLEY 
Battery 


PARTNER 






Dimensions: 


40” high, 2834” wide, 1614” deep. $8 8-50 50 


Less Tubes and 
Batteries 


This truly beautiful and ultra-per- 
forming battery receiver is astonish- 
ingly low priced atonly. . . . 


The Crosley 26-H 


An attractive table model battery receiv- 
ing set employing the same chassis and 
using the same tubes as The CROSLEY 
Battery CRONY. The metal case is fin- 
ished in a rich brown crackled effect high- 
lighted in a brilliant 
ellow gold color, P 
Jimensi ons: 6%" > 00 7 
high, 15%” wide, ° 7? oe a 
10% wader ~Anames- AN 
ing radio value at Less Tubes and \”’ 
only ee ee Batteries 





Newest type Crosley power $142 
speakerin metal case to match, 





NEUTROD YNE 





SCREEN GRID 


The CROSLEY NEW Companionship and NEW Leadership Series 


POWER SPEAKER A. C. ELECTRIC 








The Crosley NEW BUDDY 


An exquisite table, mantel or clock type 
self-contained receiving set, with power 
speaker, only 15%” high, 15%” wide, and 
9%” deep, so small in size and light in 
weight that it is easily moved from place 
to place. Contains the same type re- 


cei tas The PAL 
aT by MATE. Em- $ 30 
ploys del Saal Grid 


Nothi: ever equalled it at 
Ned With Tubes 


The Crosley PAL 


A marvelously beautifa) cabinet, 25 }4 inches high, suitable 
for use as an end, bedside or occasionaltable. Contains the 
same receiving set and power speaker as The MATE. 
This model is highly sensitive and selective, due to the use 
of Screen Grid tubes. In performance 
it has never been equalled by any re re- 369-50 .50 
ceiving set using the same type tubes. 
The price is amazingly low for the 
quality and performance. 


The Crosley MATE 


A delightfully designed and e ted cabinet that harmo- 
nizes with any surroundings in the == § It contains an 


entirely new receiving set and wer 
-00 
— 


speaker. Employrthree type —-24Screen 
Less Tubes 














Less Tubes 





Grid tubes, one type —45, and one reen § 
-80. The MATEis an unusual value at 
the exceptionally low price. 


The Crosley DIRECTOR 


A particularly beautiful cabinet containing a receiving set 
employing three Screen Grid tubes type -24, one type 
—27, two type —45, and one, type -—80. ‘ositive automatic 
volume control, local-distance “= and dynamic-power 
speaker are features of this set. The cabinet is a genuine 
5-ply walnut veneer. The beautifully 

embellished front panel is an exact ~ | 0 [0 50 
reproduction of acostly wood carving 

in the new CHOSLE Y REPWOOD. 

Astonishingly low in price. Less Tubes 


The Crosley ARBITER 


Electric Phonograph and 
Radio Combination 


The sensation of the radio world! A 
cabinet superlative in quality and de- 
= the same receiving set, power 
er and other features as in The 
DIREC TOR; and an electric phono- 
graph and phonograph pick-up; all in 


—— unit at a price 
so low that every- > 50 
one can now af- 
ford such a com- 


bination. Less — 







Available with induction $1472 
type sel{/-starting motor at P — 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President 


Home of “‘the Nation’s Station” —WLW 


CINCINNATI 


Also manufacturers of the CROSLEY ROAMIO Automobile Radio Receiver 
and the famous AMRAD RADIO 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 





See Adz 


rertising Index, page 9. 
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All-steel construction throughout. 
og Special hardened alloy steel ham- 
dg mers are hinged to prevent bending 


my or slipping out of position. Wagon 
or x or two-sacker type (illustrated) 
hai collector optional. Long anronding 
be type feed table. Adjustable fee 

se regulator. Screens for fine, medium 


2 or coarse grinding can be changed 
in 30 seconds. The longest life, larg- 
est capacity, most economically 
operated feed grinder. Unequaled 
capacities from any tractor without 
use of jack shaft. Priced much lower 
than other feed grinders nowhere 
near its equal. 

If you own 10 or more head of 
stock, you can afford a Cracker 
: Jack, and make it pay for itself in 
% one year or less, 







kK “TAXTDT 
S Cracker Jack | 





Make This Year’s 
Crop Go30% Farther 
—Grind ALL with 


JAY BEE 
Cracker Jack 
Feed Grinder 


A short dry crop makes feed grinding more necessary this year than ever before. 
Only by using a “Jay Bee” mill can you get 100% returns from your crop. 
j The “Jay Bee” makes fine feed from crops ordinarily considered of little value. 


te Special Features—Lowest Price Quality Grinder 
Easy to Substitute Feeds 


Wheat at present prions makes a cheaper and better feed 
than corn. Feed w 48 

Grind every bit of roughage you raise. Our feeding booklet 
tells how to make balanced rations for any purpose from 
any feed you raise. Save $3.00 
feed bill. Stock does better on 


Get a “Jay Bee” Now 


Experience real grinder satisfaction and the profits which 
come from low cost quality grinding. 
to own a feed grinder that is always dependable under 
every grinding condition. Whether the feed is damp or dry 
nothing clogs or stops the “Jay Bee.”” The ground ma- 
terial is always cool—and uniformly ground. The extra feed- 
ing profits, the lower operating costwill soon pay for yourmill. 
See the Cracker Jack first before you buy. Investigate! Tell 
PY us how much stock you feed, how mito 
if available. We will send you descriptive literature, show 
you that you cannot afford to be without a Cracker Jack. 


Your dealer sells the “Jay Bee” Cracker Jack. 


eat, but grind it first on a ‘Jay Bee.” 


r month, per head, on 
“Jay Bee” ground feed. 


ink what it means 


ower you have 








3} TA i LJ LU See him for demonstration. 
E CRUSHER - GRINDER - PULVERIZER J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 36 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
i 























world’s most 
efficient trac- 
tor and horse 
power models. 
ne prices 

write for de- 
tails. 








HERCULES 









ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 
10% DOWN 


— Balance in 
easy payments 


FREE—This 
BOOK 


Prepare your own land for 
the plow—andinsparetime 
make big money by doing 
thesame for others. Hercules 
pulls stumps better and faster—is 
easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—write for 
complete details and profit facts. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
272029th St. Centerville, la. 

















Tam now ready to place an am- 
bitious, energetic man in charge of 
my oil agency right in your locality. 

I’ll make him my partner, furnish every- 
thing that’s needed to doa big business and 
DIVIDE THE PROFITS 50-50 EVERY WEEK. 
I have hundreds of men now with me on this basis 


$50 to $100 a Week Your Share 


Montgomery, Iowa, made $216 the first week. 
Wengard, Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 
week. You too can make big money. No investment 
or experience needed. I'!i show you how. Furnish 
everything free. Everybody buys oil. You simply take 
orders on long credit terms for my famous nationally- 
known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Oils, Finest 
Quality Paints and Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver fron 
nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you every weok. 

It’s the chance of a lifetime to get 


= . k 
Write Quic into a big, permanent money-making 


business of your own. Send name and address today for all 
particulars. First applications get the preference. Act Now! 
P.T. Webster, Gen"! . 


Central Petroleum Company 210 Century Bids. 















: ree BOOK 


A valuable, illustrated 104 page treatise— 
based upun over 50 years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
























SUCCESSFUL FARMING, October, 1930 





"2A FEW 
MEN "exer 


WANTED 
AT ONCE 
al ba ~, 

I can use a few more married men of good appear- 
ance, fair education, who will work. I will finance] 
youandshipentirestock to youoncredit. You must 
be able to furnish good references and have car for 
delivery. Thisis not a high-pressure selling propo- 
sition but a permanent business. It is now paying 
hundreds of others a good substantialliving. Profits 
not large to start but will increase as you learn the 
business. Some are making $4,000 and $5,000 a year. 
Write to me and I will send full details of my ‘‘No 
Investment” offeratonce. AddressG. A. Ostrom, 
care of *‘The House of Friendly Service’’ 


McCONNON & COMPANY, Desk ¥-7210, WINONA, MINN. 





What Price Cattle? 
{Continued from page 16] 


in the cattle situation. No doubt mar 
vattle producers have concluded th 
prices are going right to the bottom « 
the cycle. Actual prices are near tl 
level of the previous low in the catt 
cycle. 

But it must be remembered that tl 
general price level has also decline: 
This factor should not be overlooke 
when an appraisal is made of the present 
position of the cattle industry. A declin 
of about 20 points, or a decline fro: 
150 to 130 is important. It means that 
$13 cattle have the same purchasing 
power as $15 cattle did a year ago. 

For this reason, the student of cattl: 
price cycles measures prices in terms 0 
purchasing power rather than in actua 
prices. Consequently, it is essential that 
the producer understand the student 
particularly when a marked shift in the 
general price level has occurred. At th: 
| same time, the student must appreciate 
| that loans must be liquidated with dol 
| lars of a high purchasing power. Conse- 
| quently, the cattle feeder who operated 

on borrowed capital suffered heavily 
when prices declined. 

The immediate outlook for cattk 
prices is, perhaps, of more interest tha: 
| the long time outlook to Cornbelt feed- 
ers. During June, 1930, approximate] 
10 percent more cattle were received at 
the principal markets than in June, 
1929. Irom the first to the middle of 
| July receipts were about two percent 
| heavier. Cattle slaughter in June, 1930, 
was only about 2.8 percent more than in 
the previous June, but early July showed 

an increase of 25 percent. 





HE grades of cattle received at 
Chicago in July, 1930, were inmarked 
contrast to those received in July, 1929. 
In the former year, the following per- 
| centages of grades were reported. Choice 
and prime, 8.6; good, 57.9; medium, 
| 25.3; and common, 8.2. In the latter 
year, the percentages of grades were 
choice and prime, 34.2; good, 50.2; 
medium, 13.4; and common, 2.2. 

These data mean that feeders have 
liquidated early in fear of further de- 
clines. They also indicate that prices 
for well-finished cattle for the late fall 
and early winter markets are likely to be 
higher. Another indicator of the favora 
ble market in the late and early winter 
is that feeders have been slow to take 
out cattle to the feedlots. Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle to the country 
from central markets were considerably 
less during July, 1930, than in July, 
1929, 

Potential supplies are, therefore, not 
excessive. The demand side of the mar 
ket, which was particularly weak during 

| early 1930 when drastic declines in the 
general price level were witnessed, is still 
uncertain. But several of the leading 
business forecasters predict that an up 
turn may be expected toward the end of! 
the year. 

In summary, it may be said that fron 
the standpoint of supplies, it would ap 
pear that the price declines in the first 
half of 1930 were too severe and that we 
may expect an upward reaction before 
the bottom of the cattle price cycle is 
reached. Furthermore, the late fall and 
early winter market may be expected to 

| show improvement over July levels, par- 
‘ ticularly for well-finished cattle. 
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Indigestion.—I have a bull calf six 
weeks old which vomits some of its milk 
right after feeding, and has patches where 

hair comes off and the skin is red and 


slightly rough, but dry underneath. Am | 


eding three to four quarts of skimmilk 
twice a day and a small amount of hay, 

t it doesn’t eat much—Mrs. T. H., 
Wisconsin. 

Give the calf two ounces of castor oil 

milk. Afterward feed milk three times 


laily and in each pint of milk mix one | 


ispoonful of a mixture of one-half 
ince of formaldehyde solution (forma- 
n) and 15% ounces of boiled water to be 


kept in a colored glass bottle. Rub iodine | 


ointment into the sores on the skin and 
peat the application as needed.» They 
probably ringworm spots. 


Quarter Crack.—I have a horse eight 
ears old that has a quarter crack. Can 
su tell what causes them? Also what 
ll cure it? It had proud flesh in it, but 
| put on burnt alum and washed it in 
eolin water. The proud flesh is gone, 
t there seems to be pus in around the 
f and the hoof sounds hollow when 
u hit it. Do you think he will lose this 
of ?—Mrs. C. V. O., Michigan. 
Strain on a weak or brittle hoof that is 


kept level and properly shod often | 


ises quarter crack. The condition de- 
ibed appears to have run into quittor 
home treatment will not avail. A 
terinarian should cast and tie the horse, 
ct a local anesthetic and then cut 
iy all loose or underrun horn and 
rette the diseased tissues and lining of 
sinus or pipe that is present. Dis- 
sed cartilage may also have to be re- 


ved. Afterward blister the hoof head. | 


Special shoeing is also necessary. 


Difficulty With Rabbits.—I have 35 
ing rabbits in separate hutches, about 
nine in a hutch 4x 4x2 feet. I feed them 
grass, potato peelings, carrots, hay, a 
ttle water, and other green stuff. These 
ttle ones are running around, and next 
vy I find one to three dead on the floor, 
ttened out, eyes open, head pulled 
k, legs straight out, body flat, no 
irks or sores on them. I feed them the 
me as the old stock but the old stock 
all right —J. M., Ohio. 
Do not feed wet green stuff, such as 
ver. It seems to make rabbits subject 
coccidiosis, for which there is no cer- 
in remedy. That disease may be killing 
ur rabbits, but one at a distance cannot 
ide the question and I would have a 
il graduate veterinarian make the 
cessary investigation. Meanwhile, give 
e young rabbits a change of quarters 
nd do not let the bucks near them. Apply 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a bulletin 
out rabbits and their care and diseases. 








Build a Steel Fence 
thats A// Stee/ with 


TRADE MARK REG.L S.PAT. OFF 





DIRT-SET STEEL 
ENDS AND CORNERS 























HE foundation for 

your steel post 
fence, and tremen- 
dously important. 
Don’t make the mis- 
take of using 5 or 10 
year wood ends and 
corners with a 30 year 
fence! Just one hole 
to dig; no concrete 
required; easily and 
quickly set. 


Calumet Steel Co. S207 Gites 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of booklet’ Twenty-Tips” and the 
name of a dealer near me who has Ankorite Steel Drive Posts in stock. 


Name- - 


PO. i, ok cacdtdslisdideréndacewntieenes 

























TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


STEEL LINE POSTS 





HE favorite 

green and black 
steel post that is 
double coated for 
long life; sharp 
pointed for easy 
driving; firmly an- 
chored with clamp- 
ed-onanchorplate; 
easily wired, with 
patented snap-on 
fastener and fasten- 
ing tool; rolled with 
a bulb at the back 
of the stem to give 
maximum strength 
for every pound 
of steel. 





That’s a fence you'll 
NEVER have to re- 
place. See your An- 
korite dealer, or 
write us for his name. 


SF, 











All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if any. 

\ddress all communications for this 
department to the ‘Veterinarian,’ 


lowa. 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





| 
> Hl | 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, CALVES without Mik 


ore EREE 


| 





fence money! G 
m: New Catalog 
4 and prices on Farm 

ot and Poultry Fencing 
Netting, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb W ire and 
other farm and home needs. rec 
from factory. Freight paid. Easy Payments. 





Over a million satisfied customers, Catalog 


72) ¥ . Write t y.—Jim Brown. 
Brows Fence & Wire Co.. Dept. 2272A, Cleveland, Ohio 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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FOUR POSITIONS 


The View Small 
INGERSOLL MITE *8°° 


HARDLY a moment in the day when 
the Ingersoll Mite on your wrist 
does not face its world from a dif: | 





ferent angle! It’s a topsy-turvy | 
world to a wrist watch—but the Mite 
comes prepared for it. Every Mite 
passes the Ingersoll 4-Position Test 
a test comprising 48 hours of run- 





ning in each of 4 crucial ge 


Then, too, you'll like the Mite’s 
small size, its er ngraved design and 
its chromium-finish case ound mesh 
band. Ask to see the Mite! 


We service Ingersolls. Should an Ingersoll 


ever need attention send it to the Ingersoll | 


Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn., for prompt | 
repairs or replacement at small cost. 

THE INGERSOLL-WATERBURY Co. 
Ingersoll Watches and Clocks Waterbury Clocks 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 





INGERSOLL 





“WATCHES | 














Illustrations 
three-quarters 
actual siz 


higher in 
Canada. 


Left: 
Yankee, $1.50. 
World’s most 
famous watch. 


Radiolite $2.25 





Right: 

New Junior, $3.50. 

Chromium - plated, 
engraved case. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Prices slightly | 





OG prices are now, apparently, on 
the downside of their cycle. The 
turn downward started in about July, 
1929. There is little to encourage belief 
in a bottom being reached before the 
spring of 1931. Some seasonal price 
| recovery from the extreme lows in July 
is to be expected by September or 
October. 

Any seasonal advance in late summer 
or early fall, however, is not expected to 
varry price above the spring high point 
so that the general trend of price will still 
be downward from the early months of 
1930. Winter and spring prices for 1931 
are likely to be lower than those in the 

early months of 1930. 

Supplies of hogs began to be reduced 
in 1928. The year 1928 was the last 
peak year in the slaughter of hogs. 
January 1, 1928, also, marked the last 
peak in government figures on number 
of hogs on farms. The figures for Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and January 1, 1930, have 
each been lower than for the year before. 
From this standpoint alone it is to be 
expected that 1930 slaughter would be 
another low point.. The government pig 
survey in June, showing a 6 percent 
smaller spring pig crop in 1930 than in 
1929, indicates enough reduction in fall 
marketings to make total slaughter for 
1930 low. 

Under the influence of these changes 
in supply, hog prices started working to 
higher levels about March, 1928. Com- 
pared with ordinary seasonal price 
levels, a peak in price was reached about 
June 1929. That made the uptrend 
period in price only about 15 months 
long. 

There seems to be little question but 
what a declining demand cut short the 
period of rising prices. The prices of 
commodities in general had been declin- 
ing since September, 1928, and this de- 
creased buying power of other groups 
began to have effect on hog prices by the 
| fall of 1929. 





OW as to first half of 1931 supplies; 

one can only judge by past experi- 
ences. Every year since 1906 that fol- 
lowed a year of low hog slaughter has 
witnessed heavy marketings in its first 
six months and especially in the month 
of June. 

The low point in Kansas City top hog 
prices has come in the year after lowest 
hog slaughter or in the early months of 
the following year, as a rule. The repeti- 
tion of such a situation this time woul_ 
mean that hog prices would not reach 
bottom before the spring or summer of 
1931, or under poor demand conditions, 
not until the early months of 1932. 

In spite of price declines for hogs, the 
low price of feeds has made hog feeding 
during 1929 the safest of livestock feed- 
ing operations. Government figures on 
the prospective fall pig crop indicate a 
crop at least as large as that of a year 
ago. 

A small corn crop will tend to decrease 
breeding for the 1931 spring pig crop, 
| thus making for smaller supplies in the 
fall of 1931 but will tend to increase the 
proportion of next year’s marketings 
| that come to market from August, 1930, 


, October, 1930 





What Price For Hogs? 


By R. M. 





GREEN 


to February, 1931, and especially it 
October, November, and December 
1930. The result is likely to be to 
many light unfinished hogs for the fa! 
market. There is also the tendency, wit! 
feed prices advancing, to take more tim« 
to finish what hogs are kept back fo: 
feeding. 

This results in a large proportion ot 
available fed hogs not being ready until 
late. The winter and early spring mat 
ket therefore should be the most favora- 
bly situated from the standpoint of 
what the feed situation is likely to do t 
market supplies of hogs. This should aid 
in seasonal price recoveries. 

In each of the 10 years of small cor 
crops, ,1901, 1903, 1907, 1911, 1913 
1916, 1918, 1922, 1924, and 1926, th 
following spring has witnessed a bette: 
price for hogs than in the November 
before with one single exception. Prices 
in the spring of 1927 did not improv 
over those of November, 1926. 

It will be recalled, however, that there 
had been a large advance in hog prices 
in June, 1926, and prices were still high 
in November. Furthermore, in 1927 we 
entered an industrial depression. Dur 
ing the past year hog prices have de 
clined from the first of the year thru July 
instead of advancing and 1931 is more 
likely to mark the emergence from a 
business depression than an entry into 
one as was the case in 1927 


Fk‘ )LLOWING the business depression 
of 1907, Kansas City top hog prices 
reached a low about February, 1908. 
After the decline in industrial produc- 
tion in 1910, Kansas City top hog prices 
reached a low in May, 1911. After the 
business depression of 1914, Kansas 
City top hog prices reached a low in 
March, 1915. 

Leaving out the war period and com- 
ing to the depression of 1920 and 1921, 
it was November, 1921, when Kansas 
City top hogs reached bottom. Follow- 
ing the depression during the last half 
of 1923 and first half of 1924, it was 
March, 1924, when hog prices again 
reached a low considering the season of 
the year it was. Following the 1927 
business depression, it was March, 1928, 
before Kansas City hog prices reached 
the bottom of the cycle. 

Just on the basis of past experienc: 
there is little reason for believing that 
the decline in industrial activity that 
set in the latter part of 1929 will have 
run its course until the latter part of 
1930 at best. This means little help 
from the demand side of the hog market 
until well into 1931. 

Since 1880, there have been 11 cyclical 
low points or bottoms in Kansas City 
top hog prices. Eight of these 11 lows 
have fallen in the period March to July 
inclusive. One came in February, one 
in September, and one in November 
One can, therefore, best look to the 
period March, 1931, to July, 1931, for 
signs of any prolonged change for the 
better in the hog situation. 

Bluestone has proved very satisfac- 
tory in Missouri for the control oi 
stomach worms in sheep. 
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Beef Cows Market His 
Roughage 


HERD of beef cows provides an 
LY. efficient medium for marketing the 
rough feed as well as some of the grain 
grown on the farm of Harley Wells, 
Wheeling, Missouri. By grain feeding 
12 Hereford calves while nursing the 
cows last summer he made them average 

}| pounds by the first of December at a 
total cost of $50.40, including the year’s 

ost of keeping the cows. The calves 
ere valued at $14.50 per hundred 
pounds at home or an average of $90 a 
head. After deducting the feed cost on 
a! calves and the cost of keeping ~ 
Wells had left $39.60 a head, 

$175.20 for the lot, as his pay for fiber 
ind eare of the herd. 

The calves weighed 201 pounds on 
June 8 when they were started on feed. 
During the 177-day feeding period from 
then until December 1, they gained 420 
pounds or an average of 2.37 pounds per 
head per day. In putting on this weight 
they ate 18.9 bushels of corn, 7.5 bushels 
of oats, 67 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 375 pounds of mixed hay per head. 
The hay was equal parts clover, timo- 
thy, and soybeans. Wells figured the 
cost of these feeds at $25.40. It took an 


additional $25 a head to keep the cows. | 
With a minimum of labor Wells con- 


verts his home-grown feeds into a mar- 


ketable product and has the manure to | 


stay on the farm for soil-building pur- 
poses. —R. R. y yee Mo. 


Packers Consent Decree 


\ OST of the prominent livestock 
4 organizations of the country, as 
well as general farm organizations and 
authorities on marketing questions, have 
committed themselves very definitely 
as being in favor of the amendment or 
repeal of the packers consent decree. 
Nearly all are agreed that forbidding the 
big packers from going into the retail 
business or from handling other com- 
modities is simply another means of 
lengthening the distance from producer 
consumer. There are many times 
when packers have equipment and labor 
vailable which could be used in han- 
dling other commodities, but which 
\ust remain idle. 
There can be little doubt but that the 
epeal or modification of this decree will 
increase the price of livestock to farmers 
nd decrease the cost of meats to con- 
imers. If the consumers of the country 
re as intelligent as the farmers in this 
espect, they will be just as anxious for 
the modification as the farmers are. At 
the present time the entire matter is in 
e court of the District of Columbia 





id the modification is being opposed by | 


e attorney general. 


Hog Pastures 


TESts in North Dakota showed that 
Canada field peas produced. 396 
unds of pork in one test and 310 
uinds in another. In a third test 362 
uunds of pork were produced and the 
eas were estimated to be worth $22.94 
r acre. Ground oats were used as a 
pplement in one case and in another 
se ground feed and skimmed milk. 
nder approximately the same condi- 
ms barley produced 384 pounds of 
rk per acre and was valued at $28.83. 
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In addition to harvesting your corn crop in one operation, at a saving of 


from 8 to 12 cents per bushel, 


the Gleaner Baldwin Corn Combine can be 


easily and inexpensively converted into a Wheat Combine that will cut and 


thresh all small grain or seed crops. 


Thus with a single machine and an attachment—with a single machinery 


investment—you can harvest and thresh, 


or shell your crops, 


Never before has such a universal harvesting machine been offered. The 
already useful Gleaner Baldwin Combine becomes even more useful with this 


latest development. 


Proper machinery which eliminates hard, wasteful hand labor, is one out- 


standing means of bringing FARM RELIEF. 


8c to 12c a bushel EXTRA from 


your corn crop is a worth-while PROFIT, and a SAVING which means SURE 


FARM RELIEF for all corn growers. 


Descriptive literature will gladly be sent FREE. 
TODAY and see your Gleaner Baldwin Dealer at once. 


put off this profitable opportunity. 


MANUFACTURED BY GLEANER COMBINE HARVESTER CORP., INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


Mail in the coupon 
You can’t afford to 


glsnet BALDWIN 
CORN COMBINE 


GLEANER COMBINE HARVESTER CorP., 
6251 Hayward Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Please send me complete information about your new Corn Combine. 


acres of corn and.. 


acres of wheat. 








AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY 


FROST 22582 


‘6aDay 


Here's a wonderful chance to make 
$6 a day taking orders for No- 
Frost—-the amazing new prepara- 
tion that keeps rain, sleet, snow, frost, mist, and steam 
off auto windshields, snow windows, street car windows, 
mirrors, etc.A sensation everywhere. No hunting for pros- 
pects Auto owners, bus drivers, storekeepers, house- 

wives buy on sight. Big profits. Steady repeat business. 


Fast Seller—Big Profits Every Day 


Korenblit made $110 a week taking orders for our 
spectalties Mrs. Hackett cleared $33 first 7 hours 
Think of the possibilities! No capital or experience 
needed. Earnings start at once. Wonderful opportunity 
for men and women everywhere. Don't miss this chance 
Write quick for Profit-Sharing Offer 


American Products Co., 6085 M th Ave., Cinci ti, 0. 


Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has rélieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Ine., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 








to sell well 
known!’ arm 


DEALERS WANTE 


Lighting Storage Batteries Write for FREE particulars. 


H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota | WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 


See Advertising Index, 
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“You can cut 
20% faster with 
aPLUMB 


Axe 99 says America’s 


Champion Chopper 


_ HAVE proved repeatedly that any 
man can cut twenty per cent faster 
with a Plumb Axe,” says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 

“Often, I hand a defeated opponent a 
Plumb, and he cuts the same log twenty 
per cent faster than with his own axe. 


“Because a Plumb bites deepand frees 
itself instantly; the axe is balanced to 
put the force behind the blow. It’s the 
toughest, keenest, speediest axe on 
earth. I’ve tested them all, and I know! 
In many a close contest it is the extra 
speed of the Plumb Axe that wins forme.” 


A Plumb has the hardness, the tem- 
per, the design and balance which ex- 
pert axe men seek. And thousands of 
farmers and other axe users are discov- 
ering that a Plumb costs no more, yet 
it saves their time and gets more cutting 
done. 


Make your next axe a Plumb. Look 
for the Red Handle and Black Head in 
your neighborhood hardware store. 


PLUMB| 








DOUBLE LIFE 


en aml 
| Hammers Hatchets 
«4. files Sledges Axes 


Vital facts for every axe user 


«The Axe Manual of Peter McLaren” reveals chop- 
ping secrets acquired over a quarter-century of 
chopping. 84 pages, illustrated with photographs. 
Send coupon with 25¢ for copy to Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., 4810 James St., Philadelphia. 
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Testing the Pigs 
HE ability of hogs to produce pork 


from a given amount of feed may 
rary considerably. One recent test in 


Henry County, lowa, brought out this | 


fact quite conclusively. 


owner supplying 4 pigs from different 
litters and representing an average of 


Pigs from 8 | 
| herds were used in the test, each herd 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the respective herds. The pigs ran for | 


approximately 3 months on alfalfa pas- 
ture with corn, a protein mixture, and a 
simple mineral mixture. Individual pigs 
varied in their gains from 1.04 to 1.82 
pounds per day. In one case, 2 pigs, 
both from the same sire but different 
sows, showed a very deeided contrast in 
gains, one of them weighing 151 pounds 


| in 188 days, the other 242 pounds at the | 
| same age. The hog raiser who would be 


successful must study this point in se- 


| lecting his breeding animals. Only those 


which have proved their ability to make 
maximum gains with a given amount of 


| feed should be used. 


Meat Grading Service 


I EEF grading and stamping service 

has just been extended by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and St. Louis markets. In May, 
1927, this service was made available on 


| the Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Washington, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Topeka, and Omaha markets. The serv- 
ice has become so popular that there 
were many demands for its use. In fact, 
during the first five months of this year, 
there was 62 percent more beef graded 
and stamped than during the same 
period last year. It is all stamped U. 8. 
Prime, U.S. Choice, U. 8. Good, or U.S. 
Medium, so that the consumer may 
know exactly what she is getting when 


she buys meat. 


One of the interesting studies brought 
out at Cattle Feeders’ Day at Ames, 
lowa, was a comparison of the results 


| from feeding two-year-cld steers, year- 


ling steers, and steer calves. Each group 
was started on feed in November, 1929. 
The two-year-olds weighed an average 


| of 790 pounds, the yearlings 658 pounds, 


and the calves 454 pounds. All were as 
nearly alike as possible in condition and 
breeding. At the end of a six-months 
feeding period it was found that the cost 


| for 100 pounds of gain, crediting pork 
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gains for the hogs that followed the 
steers, was $11.61 per 100 pounds for 
the two-year-old steers. For the yearling 
steers, it was $11.37, and for the calves, 
$9.31. The yearlings, however, had the 


j 
| 


highest sale value and showed up in the | 


final profit figures a little better than 
either of the other two groups. The 
calves were next, with the two-year-olds 
making the poorest showing. 


Breeding record sheets. Just the 
thing to tack up in the barn and 
keep complete record of breeding 
dates, sires used, freshening dates, 
and disposition of progeny. Spaces 
for 20 females. Good for any kind 
of livestock. Five cents each, post- 
paid. Order by number, S.D.2, Suc- 


cessful Farming, Des Moines, iowa. || 
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WORM CAPSULES 


Kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 


in Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes. 


The “no-setback” treatment 
Safe, sure, easy to give— 
Nema Capsulesare not” just another worm remedy.” 
For years work was carried on in the Parke-Davis 
laboratories to find something which would abso- 
lutely eliminate worms in animals without causing 
set back in their growth. Nema was developed by 
scientists and has won high praise from thousands 
of livestock raisers. Worms are hidden thieves— 
stealing vitality, food, and profits. Why tolerate 
them when it costs so little to clean up your animals. 


For Chickensand Turkeys,C-ACapsules 
remove both tapeworms and large roundworms in 
one treatment without setback. One of the bulletins 
tells abour C-A Capsules. 


No agents to annoy you — 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-2-K 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 








Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squyill. as recom 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

state Farm, Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K- R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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Trucking Livestock 


T= Ohio Experiment Station in 
Wooster has just issued two bulle- 
tins on the subject of shipping and mar- | 
keting livestock. These cover a 12- | 
months’ study of the methods of trans- 
orting livestock to the Cleveland mar- 
ket. Among other things the contrast 
tween the losses from death and crip- 
ples, as well as shrinkage in the two | 
iethods of transportation, are shown. 
I is stated that the trucking of livestock 
has increased until it is now the chief 
neans of transporting livestock to Ohio 
n arketa, These bulletins are No. 438, 
Losses in Shipping Livestock and No. 
440, entitled The Truck and Its Relation 
ty Livestock Marketing. Both are written 
by George F. Henning, and can be se- 
cured from him by writing to the Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster. 
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10,792 Aberdeen-Angus registered | 
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which showed an increase over 1928. IS years of experience, and the every dollar you spend. Write for 
A total of 120 new members joined the matchless facilities of the Louden _— details of this important barn-build- 
national association. Iowa furnished 21 | Barn Plan Department, are at your ing service. Check “Barn Plan Help” 
\ of these, Missouri 19, New York 10, disposal — without obligation. A talk | and mail the coupon. 
> Illinois was in fifth place with 8. C attle with him will convince you that ; 5 
> were sold during the year to 1,404 new a Louden-planned barn will cost Or if you need equipment only, 
breeders, Iowa heading the list with 275, you less, to build and to oper- check the items in which you are 
s while Missouri, Minnesota, North Da- ate, than one erected or re- interested. Louden equipment 
kota, and Illinois followed in the order modeled without such experi- is as practical and as free from 
named. enced plan help. “trills’’ as your old corn planter 
AC ; isease Louden plans will enable you to —yet it is right up-to-the-minute 
t A Confusing peyeos : avoid ae errors. i will aoe cies in modern design and conven- 
S" TOCKMEN often confuse vesicular help you to get the best possible imenivegen. ence. Whether you buy a single 
oe with foot and mouth dis- arrangement, design and con- modern, crs item or a complete equipment, 
“ ise. The former is primarily a disease struction — and to get more in Aided ‘millions you can’t afford anything less 
g of horses and cattle and is quite similar labor-saving convenience for Situ“ than Louden quality! 


to foot and mouth disease in its general 


: ‘ymptoms. A complete description of | THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO.,2717 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 








: this disease which will help prevent con- (Established in 1867) ___ Branches: _ Albany__—__ Toledo _— St. Poul _ —_ _San Francisco 
: fusion is to be found in the [ nited States Ti Bam Pian Help — C Vensilasdae Syeveme ; | 
: Department of Agriculture bulletin 662- | | 2 Cow Stalls Low: Ee ri D Cupolas . 
; D oe Vesicular Stomatitis of Horses 0 Cow Stanchions apes Cones temed tediend. Wad C Barn Door Hangers : 
( Cattle. It can be secured from the i O Animal Pens You may send me full information concerning u Garage Door Hangers : : 
Division of Publications, Washington, 1 © Water Bowls the services or products | have checked. CI Hog House Equipment | Fe 

D.C | & © Watering Troughs N 0D Reof Windows H ; 

say : 0 Manger Divisions 6 ii. on alk ee aha CF O Hay Unloading Tools 1 ; 

5 O Manure Carriers AINE ok stink sin ccnccodenscoeste-#a DC Horse Stable Equip. ! 


T’S A JOB FOR LOUDEN 


FORDS Si 


Illinois Aberdeen Angus breeders will 
ld a round-up at Macomb, Illinois, on 
the evening of October 8. 





The following are recent bulletins 
published by the lowa State Agricul- 






























tural College at Ames, Iowa: They By the makers of 
y be obtained upon application. FORDS 
1 Simple Linebreeding Program for MILKERS 7 
ultry Breeders, bulletin 258; 
Brooding and Feeding Chicks, exten- Greatest Velues-Lowest Prices A 
n service bulletin 148; DURABLE faa230" seat Roofing, “and 20*Saving 
arm and Cool Room Brooder House,. OD eee eet Set el ieee. on Feed 
tension bulletin 145: Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
: ’ ; famous rust-resisting, copper- pom steel. Grindsgrain,hay, 
lowa Model One-Room Brooder House, BEAUTIFUL Styles for fodder or moe 
tension bulletin No. 144: and effect, Shingles tine (in- age to any fine- ‘4 
: A pe cee aad ’ dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain ness wanted: i” 
lhe Common Poultry Diseases, exten- or corrugated, ¥-erimped or standing-seam). operated by all ai 
a A =a. We rolhour steel, make } 
i service bulletin 156; ECONOMICAL So rolivour steel. 5 inal farm-sise trec- 
rns: a ; 4 rs) : 
‘he Control of Poultry Lice, Mites, and rect to you at amasingly low factory’ p ee construc- } 
rms, extension service bulletin 155; mM BR. Md We Pay os. Madectheavy}< ack eter ee nd 
| | w Tim ar 
Feeding Poultry for Egg Production, quotation, FREE SAMPLES | the Freight pulleys, ripened nitel ahatl hammers. Dust- 
reular 114; and Resting Geok 156. proof. 4 Will last pence seo repairs. Low in 
ng 7 . . rice, but high in quality 
acts About Eggs, extension service The Edwards Manufacturing C ee in Send for FREE circoler8?. 
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letin 158; SOSE-1000 Rumer Ot Cate, Oe MYERS- SHERMAN COMPANY |. 
y * . 13 WN. Despiaine - 
gg Grades and Grading, extension a 
illetin 159; 
Laying House Equipment, extension 
vice } lleti 147, . , TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
hi. yulletin 144; > for patents. Send sketch 
Why Market Eggs by Grade, extension or model for instructions 
Pe } 1 ‘ 160: or write for Free book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent” and | 
vice bulletin “Record of Invention” form. No charge for information | 
Straw Loft Poultry House, extension 0 how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
lletin 14 4 ? Registered Patent Attorney, 64-D, Security Savings | 
letin 146. and Comm’!. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 











RADIOS 414 MAKEs | 

Atwater-Kent, Ma- ; 
jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, { 

new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $66. Many : 

formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 

bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 

tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 

big free ti list today. Brown’s Radio Exeh. 













3018 East 91st Street : Chicag: 
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At least half of the flock should be laying before November 1 





Feeding for Winter Eggs 


UCCESSFUL poultry raising ae- 

pends largely on managing the lay- 

ing flock so that it produces 
liberally during the winter months when 
egg prices are highest. To get winter 
eggs, the pullets must be well developed 
and ready to start laying by October 1. 
In fact, the poultryman should plan on 
having at least half the flock start laying 
before November 1 which is considered 
the ideal date for pullets to start laying. 
One should remember also that it 1s 
largely from the pullets that winter eggs 
are to be expected for the older hens are 
not often good layers of winter eggs. 

How these pullets perform is depend- 
ent upon not only their development 
when transferred to their winter quar- 
ters, which should certainly be before 
October 1, but also upon the environ- 
ment under which they are kept and of 
equal, if not more importance, the way 
in which they are fed. 

The object in poultry keeping is to 
convert the grains produced on the farm 
into human food and at the same time 
return to the farmer a reasonable in- 
come for the extra labor involved. That 
this may be done, is well illustrated by a 
study of the Missouri demonstration 
farm poultry flock records from several 
hundred Missouri farmers. 

The records covering a period of 12 
years show that the farmer who followed 
this practice received not less than twice 
as much for his grain as he would had he 
sold it direct on the market. In other 
words, for every dollar expended for 
feed for his poultry flock he received 
over $2 worth of eggs and poultry meat. 

A recent analysis by the writer of the 
relation between the farm prices of feed 
and eggs shows that for the first six 
months of 1930, assuming the normal 
distribution of eggs from a hen laying 
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By H. L. KEMPSTER 


University of Missouri 


122 eggs in a year’s time, the eggs would 
purchase 86 pounds of feed. A conserva- 
tive estimate for the period from July to 
December is 54 pounds, making a total 
of 140 pounds of feed that will be pur- 
chased by the 122 eggs for 1930. 
Estimating a food consumption.of 72 
pounds for the year leaves 68 pounds of 
feed to pay for labor and other overhead. 

These data further show that there 
are only occasional months when the 
eggs do not more than pay for feed, a 
fact that should create confidence in the 
practice of poultry keeping. 

The success of farm poultry keeping 
depends, first of all, upon liberal feeding 
of suitable rations. The farmer who 
thinks poultry can be maintained on the 
waste products of the farm is not only 
losing money for himself, but is making 
it more difficult for his neighbor who is 
attempting to employ good practices. 

A recent study of several hundred 
farm flocks in Missouri revealed the fact 
that an average farm flock of 166 hens 
consumed annually seven tons of poultry 
feed. The selection and handling of this 
amount should be done with care. 


HE rations fed by these farmers 

were: corn 42 percent, other grains 
23 percent, mill feeds 23 percent, and 
animal protein concentrates, such as 
meatscrap, tankage, and milk, 6 percent. 
These rations are essentially the prod- 
ucts being fed by this group of Missouri 
poultry raisers who are securing an 
average production per hen of approxi- 
mately 150 eggs per year. 

The first principle of poultry feeding 
is to feed liberally. At no time does it 
pay to skimp the rations, either in 
quantity or quality. A normal laying 
hen utilizes 60 percent of her ration for 
maintenance of her body, the remainder 


being used to produce eggs or flesh 

Obviously the hen fed only 60 percent 
as much as she needs cannot lay many 
eggs. She mfist be allowed to eat all she 
can consume if eggs are to be expected 
Under winter conditions, the daily re- 
quirements of a flock of 100 hens is 
estimated at 22.5 pounds of feed. 

Not only must rations be liberal but 
they must be properly selected. Unfor- 
tunately, the grains produced on th 
farms do not furnish a complete, bal 
anced ration. They must be supple- 
mented with protein concentrates, usu 
ally of animal origin such as commercial 
meatscrap, tankage, or milk in some 
form. 


HE Missouri Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station reports a series of 
feeding experiments. In one case the 
hens were given all the corn, oats, bran, 
shorts, and cornmeal they would con- 
sume, but on these rations, they wer 
able to produce only 60 eggs in a year’s 
time. It required 9.3 pounds of feed to 
produce a dozen eggs. 

Now when identically the same ra- 
tions were fed, but in addition three gal- 
lons of liquid skimmilk or 14 pounds 
of commercial meatscrap was added to 
the daily ration of 100 hens, the egg pro- 
duction was more than doubled and the 
feed required to produce a dozen eggs 
was reduced nearly one-half. 

By adding 88 pounds of milk or 6 
pounds of meatscrap to the yearly ration 
for each hen from 5 to 6 extra dozen 
eggs were produced. While the extra 
cost of the ration amounted to 30 cents 
per hen per year, the extra eggs pro- 
duced were worth at least five times the 
extra expense. 

In selecting grains for poultry feeding 

[ Please turn to page 80} 

















































Make Your Choice of Rewards Now 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW 


You Will Easily Secure Your Choice 






































Ingersoll Watch 


You can be proud of this accurate 
time-keeping Ingersoll. It is good- 
looking and sturdy. Send the coupon 


if you want a good watch, Board. It will supply entertainment for many 


evenings. 

















Carrom and Crokinole Board 

Every member of your family and many of 
your friends will enjoy playing some of the 
57 games that can be played on the Carrom events. You will be glad to have the 





Roll Film Camera 
This Eastman Kodak will keep a 
record of your friends and pleasant 


good pictures this camera will take. 
Send the coupon today. 





























Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
A really dependable pen wtih a 14 karat gold nib*and un- 
breakable barrel. It is beautiful in appearance, handy size, and 
an excellent writing pen. You are sure to be satisfied with this 
pen so send your inquiry today. 


Real Baby Doll 

This beautiful doll will 
sleep, talk and walk. She is 
dressed in pretty doll clothes 
and says, “mama” plainly. 
She is unbreakable and can 
be played with for a very 
long time. Any young girl 
will be proud of her and will 
love her. 


a] ~ > 
Free Clutch Pencil 
If you will send the attached coupon, we will send you this 
Clutch Pencil free. However, please do not inquire unless you 
are really interested in earning some of these fine rewards. 
You will do well to take advantage of our liberal offers. 





Ingersoll Wrist Watch 

Here is your chance to get 
a real’ sturdy good-looking, 
good time-keeping wrist 
watch. Any man or boy will 
find this watch useful and 
practical. You will be sur- 
prised at the service you get 
from it so don’t fail to secure 
one thru our liberal offer. 
Send the coupon today. 


























Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


This 22 Rifle is well-made, perfectly "tal and shoots accu- 
rately. It is just the thing you will want for shooting sparrows, 
pigeons, and going hunting in your spare time. It is easy to 
earn and if anything goes wrong with it, we will have new 
parts to replace the old. Send your inquiry coupon today. 
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SUCCESSFUL Fa ARMING, 194 Menaiie Building, 


Dear Sirs: 


Des Moines, lowa 


I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. Please send me complete details of your liberal 


| CARROM AND CROKINOLE BOARD 
‘| SELF-FILL FOUNTAIN PEN 


|] INGERSOLL WATCH 
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| ROLL FILM CAMERA (| HAMILTON RIFLE 


[|] WRIST WATCH BABY DOLL 
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There’s pr ofit 


in winter eggs— 


if you get them 





| in other foodstuffs. 
oats are low in this vitamin, so adding 


ON’ T let your egg production drop 
way down when the weather gets 
cold. Last winter an experiment sta- 
tion test discovered how much differ- 
ence in egg production occurs when 
CEL-O-GLASS is used in place of glass. 
The difference was 92% in favor of 
CEL-O-GLASS! At the Vineland Egg- 
laying Contest, winter egg production 
has risen 78% since CEL-O-GLASS was 
installed. 

CEL-O-GLASS is not only easily in- 
stalled on removable vertical frames 
to last for years, but it quickly pays 
for itself. 

50 to 60 sq. ft. of CEL-O-GLASS is 
enough for 100 hens. If the use of 
CEL-O-GLASS would cause those hens 
to produce, on the average, 4 more 
eggs per month, a single month’s extra 
revenue—with eggs selling as low as 
25¢ per dozen—would amount to $8.00. 
That would pay for the CEL-O-GLASS. 
After that everything is clear profit. 


How CEL-O-GLASS works 


CEL-O-GLASS admits the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays, causing the hen’s blood to 
manufacture Vitamin D, and making 
proper use of the bone-building and 
shell-making minerals. Ordinary glass 
and soiled cloth curtains bar these rays 
out. That’s why you get more eggs and 
no thin-shelled eggs with CEL-O-GLASS. 

Useful blue-print books on poultry 
houses, hog houses, back porches, cold 
frames sent free. Acetol Products, Inc., 
Dept. 110, 21 Spruce St., New York. 


CELO-GLASS 


‘REG ub PAT OFF «(Ug paTEMT 580,287 








Lowest prices since 1924 





© 1930, Acetol Products, Inc, 


Tune in on THE SUNSHINE 
COUNSE LLOR Every Friday at 12:30 
Noon, Central Standard Time. .. Poultry Market 
Reports . . . Sunshine Health Salk . . . Stations 
— KDKA, WLW, KYW, KSTP, WOC, WHO, 
KWK, WREN, WDAF,WOW, KFAB, KOA, WJR. 





| supply the vitamin is to feed yellow 
| corn. It is perhaps the cheapest method 
| of providing this essential. 


| green leafy material, such as alfalfa 


| products are conducive to more liberal 


| home-mixed mash is to be used one good | 
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Feeding for Winter Eggs 
[Continued from page 78] 


| 
the poultryman should give preference | 
to yellow corn. For instance, one can 
feed a ration, two-thirds of which is 
corn, and if it be white corn, the chickens 
will develop a nutritional disease that 
closely resembles roup. In fact, it is 
generally believed that a considerable 
portion of the so-called roup in poultry 
is due to nutritional deficiencies. 
Scientists tell us that yellow corn, 
among other things, is rich in vitamin A, 
and that, when a ration is low in this 
essential, poor health and naturally poor 
production follow. The easiest way to 


In localities where yellow corn is not 
available, one must provide vitamin A 
Wheat, kafir, and 


these will not solve the problem. 
It will then be necessary to feed some 


meal, in the mash or the birds should 
have access to clover or alfalfa hay. 
Where yellow corn is not fed this is an | 
important practice in order to furnish a | 
complete ration and to maintain the | 
health of the flock, so far as vitamin A 

is concerned. 

This explains why, under certain cir- | 
cumstances, the feeding of green food 
has produced satisfactory results. It de- 
pends entirely on whether or not the 
green food provides an essential which 
would otherwise be lacking in the ration. 
Most people feel that the preparation of | 
green food is a laborious and expensive 
practice. 

There are two important values in the 
feeding of green food. One is that it 
furnishes vitamin A, if the leaves are 
green, and the other is that it keeps the 
digestive tract in a more or less laxative 
condition. To provide the vitamin, feed 
yellow corn; to maintain the laxative 
condition in the digestive tract, the 
mash should contain 20 percent bran, or 
similar bulky material. 





HERE alfalfa meal is used in the 

mash, it should constitute from 10 

to 15 percent of the mash, especially 

when yellow corn is not included in the | 
diet. When yellow corn is fed, it is not 
so important that dry alfalfa or clover 
hay or other forms of green feed be fed. 
In the selection of other grains, price 
is quite largely the determining factor. 
There is some evidence that wheat 





production and, if the price of wheat 
compares favorably with that of corn, it 
may be used to advantage, up to 50 per- 
cent of the scratch feed. Grains with 
hulls.should not constitute more than a 
third of the total grain ration. 

It will be noted that one-third of the 
total ration is in the form of mash. If a 


formula consists of 200 pounds of bran, | 
200 pounds of shorts, 200 pounds of yel- 
low cornmeal, 150 pounds of meatserap, 
and 7 pounds of salt. In case sour milk 
is available, and the supply such that it 
is always available, then the amount of 
meatscrap may be reduced one-half. 
It is not deemed advisable to com- 
pletely substitute liquid milk for the | 
ineatscrap, especially in winter, for it is | 














DrHess 
Poultry 
Tablets 


Use as a local 
Antiseptic and in 
the Drinking Water 





100-15 Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets-*100 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 
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Poultry 
Experts 
Get 


Owners of world’s champion hens 
feed Reef Brand Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell . . . to supply egg- 
shell material needed for high- 
laying. Reef Brand can give you 24 


extra eggs from each hen for less 
than 5c a year. Ask your dealer. 


Bra 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
Gulf Crushing Co. New Orleans 





















Now isthe time to buy Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Paints, Roofing --direct from ve big mills. 
Prices lowest in years. All Copper-Bearing Steel Wire 
Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zine Galvan- 
ized. WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour 

Don’t delay—write today for Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 Muncie, Ind. 
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TS We Supply Stock 
you following prices for all you raise; 
3 each — New Zealand 
each .32-page illustrated book, catalog 
and contract, also copy of Fur 4 ge | maga- 
gine, tells how to raise rabbits for big pro te, all for 10c. ddresa 
ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1001 , Hoimes Park. 
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now for spring shipment. Best Egg Strain 
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Prices Cut 6 1-2 Cents if ordered 


CHIC White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs 


Guaranteed to live and outlay ordinary chicks. Thou- 
sands of pullets, hens, cockerels at bargain prices. 
Big catalog and special price list free 

George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Se) CHICKS C.0.D. fore paying 1s beat 


4 breeds; $1.00downplaces order—pay post~- 
= man the rest. Catalog free. rite— 
Kentucky Hatchery. 





. 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 












extremely difficult for the birds to con- 
ime enough milk to provide the neces- 
ry protein. Some people use tankage 
place of meatscrap, but experiments 
t the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
station show an increased production of 
| eggs per hen where meatscrap was 
ised. Where liquid milk is not available 
it might be a wise practice to substitute 
{0 pounds of dried milk in some form for 
an equal amount of the meatscrap. 

The dry mash should be kept before 
the hens all the time. Of equal impor- 
tance, liberal hopper feeding space 
should be employed. A hopper 8 feet 
long, feeding from each side, should be 
provided for each 100 hens. 

It is also a good idea to feed a moist, 
crumbly, wet mash daily at noon, feed- 
ing only what the birds will clean up in 
20 minutes. One should also remember 
that hens require shell making material. 
lor this purpose, either oyster shell or a 
limestone grit, which is practically free 
from magnesium should be kept before 
the hens all the time. 

A poultryman should plan to make 


the best possible use of the winter sun- | 
shine as @ means of stimulating egg pro- 


duction. If he expects to secure a maxi- 
inum egg production, if he wants lots of 
eggs with good shells, it is necessary to 
expose the hens to sunshine. Its value 


is due to certain rays called “ultra- | 


violet,’’ and when hens are exposed to 
these rays, they are able to utilize their 
minerals to advantage. 


TT’HIS results not only in more eggs, but 
eggs with better shells, and also eggs 
which will hatch better. If exposed to 
-unshine, the egg-bound condition known 
s “egg paralysis,’ does not occur. 
People who are fortunately located so 
that there is an abundancevof sunshine, 
will do well if they plan to-take advan- 
tage of the direct rays of sun. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
these ultra-violet rays will be filtered out 
by ordinary window glass, so it is not 
enough to provide only sunshine thru 
glass. A certain portion of the house 
must be provided with open space so 
that the direct rays of the sun may enter. 
There is no objection to covering these 
with muslin frames which may be closed 
at night. 

Some people are using glass substi- 
tutes for ordinary window glass, as 
these allow a portion of the ultra-violet 
rays to enter. These substitutes should 
be kept clean in order to retain their 
efficiency. 

When sunshine is lacking a good sub- 


stitute for sunshine is a reliable grade of | 


codliver oil. 
poultry mash, and should constitute two 


percent of the mash. The University of | 


Wisconsin however reports as satisfac- 
tory egg production where the windows 


were kept open as where codliver oil was | 


This may be fed in the | 


fed, or when glass substitutes were used | 


mn the poultry house. 


Success in feeding for egg production | 


ilso depends upon the method of feed- 
ng. The scratch food shorld be scat- 
tered in the straw litter the night be- 
fore, or very early in the morning so that 


is soon as the hens come down from the | 
roost they will go immediately to 


scratching. 

Ordinarily about five pounds of 
cratch food should be given as the 
norning feed for 100 hens. If too much 
: fed the hens fill their crops and go back 

[ Please turn to page 82 | 


When Egg Prices Are 
Highest, Don’t Let Production 


Run Lowest 


VIMLITE 


(The Tested Poultry Glass For Sun-Health) 


Keeps Hens Laying 
Through Winter Months 


Look at the little chart here. See how the 
fall and winter prices of eggs rise; the cost 
of poultry feed is low—yet egg production 
falls off heavily! 


But—there is a tested, approved, low-cost- 
ing way of getting more winter eggs... a 
way that keeps laying hens in better health; 
prevents many cold weather afflictions; 
produces eggs with firm, hard shells. 


Vimlite is the superior, flexible, reinforced 
poultry glass that brings the sun’s violet 
ray health into the poultry house. Vimlite, 
by actual test, is a sure method of increas- 
ing winter laying. State and government 
experiment stations have shown its effi- 
ciency. Poultry raisers have proved they 
can bring up by from 10% to 45% that 
vinthy-geebuttiin-tias on the chart. 


What Does Vimlite Do? 


It passes a much larger proportion of ultra- 
violet rays than idiots glass or other 
window coverings, yet it costs no more. Asa 
matter of fact, ordinary window glass, and 
cloth curtains, do not admit these health- 
giving rays of the sun’s light. 


Prevents Many Diseases 


Installing Vimlite on your poultry houses 
helps prevent many diseases and disease- 
producing conditions. The unusual percent- 
age of ultra-violet ray that streams through 
this wire-reinforced material, aids chickens 
in warding off rickets, coccidiosis, worm 
infestation, and chillings. It helps keep floors 
dry. Its extra transparency admits more 
light which is vital to heavy laying. And it 
keeps houses warmer than glass windows 
in the coldest weather. 






dealer who sells Vimlite. 


Rigid Tests Prove Vimlite Better 


Laboratory and Farm tests have definitely 
xroved that Vimlite admits 20° more 
Violet Ray—is 28% more transparent— 
has a-coating 25% to 30° thicker—lasts 
50% longer. It is reinforced with a strong 
wire-cloth which adds much to its life. 
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Showing that in October, November and December 
when egg prices are highest, the average production 
is lowest. Any increase in egg production at this 
time means money in the bank. Vimlite will help 
you to this increase. 


Covers Many Needs on the Farm 


Vimlite has a number of other uses in addi- 
tion to the poultry house. A good protec- 
tion to young plants in hot-beds and cold 
frames. An ideal way for both children and 
adults to get the violet ray used as a porch 
enclosure. Used extensively by modern 
dairy farms to prevent bacteria in barns. 


Sold by the Best 
Hardware Dealers 


Your hardware dealer probably carries Vim- 
lite. And you'll be delighted with the low 
cost—about 40 cents a running foot. Send 
the coupon for a Sample, also for Folder 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 


NEW YORK 
WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


— ammo wee nen esses ees Pe ne, os a See ee ae 
New York Wire Cloth Company 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me Free Sample of Vimlite. also illustrated Folder, and name of 
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See Advertising Index, page 93 
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Glass costs 5 times more than GLASS CLOTH and 
shuts out the sun rays needed to make hens lay. 
GLASS CLOTH admits these rays. Egg yields often 
Makes you real profits. 
The ideal material for windowsin all farm buildings. 
Strong, flexible, durable. Comesinrolls. Just. tack 


double. Saves big expense. 


it up. Millions of yards now in use. 





Makes Homes 
Winter-Tight 


Mes Economical and good 
@ for storm windows, 
doors and porch enclo- 
Home is cozy in zero 
Save fuel and 


iain 
as 





Keeps out cold 
Avoid colds and sickness. 
One-fifth the cost of glass! 


sures. 
weather. 
doctor bills. 


Special Trial Offex 


$5.00 buys 15 yd. (135 sq. ft.) of GLASS CLOTH. 
Very strong. $e sure you get genuine GLASS 
CLOTH. Lowest price, grade for grade, on the 
market. Sold by thousands of dealers. If yours does 
not haveit order direct from our nearest factory. 


TURNER BROS. witivcrix'cio DEPT. 847 








mJ 
IMPROVED 


BROODER HOUSE 


AT NO EXTRA COST 
7 Get the Maximum Results in Chicks Raised 


Our New a 
and 
Improved 
All-Metal 
Brooder 


House 








Patent 
1,670,932) 
Has all the patented features and in addi- 
tion many improvements of our own origi- 
nation including No-Leak floor. Newest 
Ultra Violet Ray Windows set in all metal 
frames, pronounced ventilating improve- 
ment and other betterments found only in 
our houses, yet selling at no greater cost. 

Write for Details 
THE BREESE BROS. CO. 
Dept. S, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Hunting Hounds 


Fifteen Dollars and up 
Shipped for trial. Supplies. Catalog free. 


Dixie Kennels, Inc. 
FMSO Herrick, tt, 
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Feeding for Winter Eggs 
| Continued from page 81 ] 


on the roost, not getting enough exercise 
to maintain their health. 

There should be dry mash available at 
all times and if too much grain is fed in 
the morning the hens will not eat enough 
mash. At least one pound of mash 
should be consumed to every two pounds 
of grain. At noon it is well to feed a 
moist crumbly mash. Noon {s, also, the 
best time to feed any green stuff which 
may be provided. 

Before the birds go to roost a liberal 
feed of grain should be given. It is im- 
portant that they go to roost with full 
crops. 

If the hens go to roost hungry it may 
take several days before egg production 
will get back to normal. Instead of in- 
creasing the size of the developing yolks, 
she may absorb the material in them to 
take care of her body needs. This em- 
phasizes the importance of full crops at 
night. 

The house should be kept bedded with 
straw so as to protect the feet, to main- 
tain sanitary quarters conducive to the 
production of clean eggs, and to en- 
exercise. There should be an 
elevated platform to hold the water 
bucket so it will not become filled with 
straw. In fact, the need of a liberal 
supply of water cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

The following suggests a daily winter 
feeding schedule: 

7 a.m. or earlier: 5 pounds of grain 
per 100 hens in deep dry litter; 
fresh water. 

12 m: light feed of moist mash; 
green food. Add hot water in 
cold weather. 

3:30 p.m. (earlier on dark days, 
later as days lengthen): all the 
grain they will eat—10 pounds 
for 100 hens. Gather eggs. 

Keep dry mash, oyster shell, and lime 
rock grit in hoppers so hens can help 
themselves. 

It is thus seen that poultry feeding 
requires: (1) liberal rations; (2) animal 
food, such as milk, meatscrap, or tank- 
age; (3) suitable shell-making material; 
(4) environnfent which provides direct 
sunshine or its substitute; (5) vitamin 
A in the form of yellow corn or alfalfa or 
clover hay. 

When these conditions are supplied, 
when the flock possesses the inherent 
tendency to lay, and when adequate 
housing is provided, the success of the 
poultryman depends upon _ himself. 
Poultry require regular attention and 
respond to a sympathetic, conscientious 
caretaker. 


Poultry Husbandry 


4 k++ new book is just off the en. 
It is written by Morley A. Jull, i 
charge of research work in poultry aes 
bandry for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. H. is rated as one 

the outstanding poultrymen of the 
country. His book includes over 600 
pages and is well written and well illus- 
trated for the poultry owner. It deals 
with all phases of poultry breeding, 
feeding, incubation, brooding, diseases, 
marketing, and management. It can be 
obtained from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, for $4. 
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Free Boo 
Send Today for thie won 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 6907 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 
write today for Price 
Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
How to Grade Furs, 


Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws, FREE — in Doz. lots 
etc. All sent Ship. wt. 7 ths. 


MAIL COUPON TODA 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

393 Hill Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc. 
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BA 25 year’s 
tanning and manu- 
facturing leadership. Make 
your hides or skins up into warm, 
Stylish coats, wraps or robes. 
Catalog in colors and low prices sent free. Write today. 
COWNIE TANNING CO., Box 65, Des Moines. lowa 














GIBBS TRAPS i+ 
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to your Pelt fi They Pay You to Use 
Them Yo ay to Use Others. Send for 
ur NEW cat log —— E BEFORE buy- 
this Fall Tr oP, ping Ec quipment. 
GIBBS ‘TWO “TRIC ER’ raps pre- 
vent Wring offs rt ye ea $6 50 Dos, 
No, 1 “Single Grip Trap, l5e ea; $1.65 
Dos. Postpaid If your 4 ake does not 
have them, order direct 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 0-29, Chester, Pa. 
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Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
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What Is New In Farming 
[Continued from page 4] 


with a loss of 22 percent where the 
natural growth was allowed to continue. 
* 

Studies in Nebraska have shown a dis- 
tinct relation between potato hollow 
heart and the presence of spindle tubers 
and a small number of stems per plant. 
l'reating the cut seed pieces with solu- 
tions of thiourea gave an increase in the 
number of stems and tubers and a de- 
crease in hollow heart. These effects 
were in direct proportion to the length 
of the treatment or the concentration 
of the solution. Similar results were ob- 
tained when the seed pieces were in- 
creased in size, tho a great increase in 


size was necessary to equal the effect of * 


these treatments. 


Studies at the Michigan Experiment 





Station have shown that under the con- | 
ditions there, mineral supplements of | 


phosphorus and calcium are not needed 
in the ration of growing cattle and milk 
cows if they are fed a good quality of 
roughage and protein concentrate. 
Where there is no protein concentrate 
nd the ration consists of legumes and 
cereal grains, a mixture of equal parts of 
steamed bonemeal andsalt will supply 
the phosphorus deficiencies. In the 
voiterous regions a mixture of 1-20 of a 


pound of pulverized sodium iodide or | 


potassium iodide mixed with 100 pounds 
of salt should be added to the ration and 
fed at will. 

* 

Hogs, when fed rations comparatively 
high in erude fiber, tend to grow more 
and develop larger frames but the cost 
of gains is materially higher. In recent 
(jhio tests, ground whole oats and hulled 
oats were compared. The ration con- 
taining the hulled oats averaged about 
2.4 percent of the fiber, while the one 
containing the whole oats averaged 
about 11 percent. It took 139 more 
pounds of grain for each 100 pounds of 
pork produced in the case of the whole 
oats. 

* 

Recent Ohio tests have shown very 
little advantage in feeding mineral to 
milk cows in the form of dicalecium phos- 
phate. There was an advantage of about 
S-10 of a pound of milk per day in the 
favor of the use of dicalcium phosphate. 
It is felt, however, that this is not con- 
clusive evidence either way. The recom- 
inendation is made that in the case of 
exceedingly high-producing cows or cows 
which are receiving feeds which are low 
in mineral content that a mineral sup- 
plement is advisable. 

* 


Palmo midds, a by-product of tin- 
plate mills, is becoming available in 
large quantities to livestock men in some 
sections. These are made from mid- 
dlings which have been used to blot the 
palm oil from the plates. They usually 
carry about 16 percent crude protein 
content as well as a comparatively high 
fat and carbohydrate content. In order 
to determine the value of this feed, the 
Ohio Experiment Station has conducted 
tests with this feed in the place of corn. 
It was figured at the same price as corn 
but proved to be decidedly inferior to 
corn in that the cost of gains were $11.44 
where palmo midds were used and 
$13.33 in the case of corn. 
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Flock treatment 
for worms 





Wormy pullets before treatment 


AN OHIO POULTRYMAN had been suffering severe losses 
to his flock. Out of 900 hens and pullets, he had lost 199 
from worms. 

Out of 1583 spring chicks he had lost 283 by September 
lst from worms, 

Our Research Farm heard of the case and came to the 
poultryman’s aid. Autopsies on birds killed revealed an 
extreme case of worm infestation— round worms, caeca 
worms, tape worms. 

Treatment was begun September 10th on 113 pullets. It 
was purely a flock treatment. Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol 
was given with the feed for two 10-day periods, three weeks 
apart. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min was fed regularly. 

One month later all these pullets were healthy and thriv- 
ing. Autopsies on birds then killed showed the intestines 
to be free from worms and in fine condition. By November 
18th the birds were laying 20%. By December 14th they 
were laying 30%. 

This is but one of many tests showing the effectiveness of 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol. 

In ten separate tests with a total of 1459 wormy birds at 
our Research Farm, 1401 birds lived and only 58 died. 

No fasting, no dosing or individual handling is required 
with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol. It is given with the 
feed. It does not check growth of chicks and does not throw 
hens or pullets off production. 

Call on the local Dr. Hess dealer. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


‘Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


A Flock Treatment 
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See Advertising Index, page 93 
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unces of Prevention 





Jobs of the Season in Orchard and Garden 


NE of the jobs that nmust be done 
periodically in the young or- 
chard is the destruction of borers, 
When you see someone on his knees 
poking and probing into the bark with 
knife or wire, he is very likely at that 
particular treatment. P D B treatment 
has been worked out for peach tree 
borers, and the pests may be killed in 
the peach orchard without all this prob- 
ing and digging. Sometimes the damage 
done to the tree in digging out a borer 
is greater than the damage done by the 
borer itself, tho usually this can hardly 
be the case. 
At any rate, worming the trees is a 
job no owner of young 
apple trees can afford to 


ing tissues of the trees, the portion upon 
which dependence is placed for healing 
the wounds. 

While you are on the job of pruning 
watch for any sign of fireblight, that 
dread disease of pears, and a disease 
common enough in the apple orchard. 
Holdover cankers on trunks and branch- 
es should be cut out, and the wounds 
disinfected with one part corrosive sub- 
limate in one thousand parts water. This 
is a deadly poison, so handle with due 
care. Also handle in vessels of wood, 
glass, or earthenware rather than metal. 

If the old canes were not removed 
from the bramble fruits after the crop 


insect-infested should be placed in a 
heap to decompose or rot down for com- 
post. 


T IS unsafe to recommend the use of 

all vegetation in the compost heap, 
for it is cheaper to put on fertilizer than 
it is to fight insects and diseases that 
may be spread where the vegetable 
waste is infested or infected. But where 
this waste vegetation can be used fo1 
fertilizer it will certainly be to the ad 
vantage of the garden soil to use it 
Whatever is to the advantage of the 
garden soil is to the advantage of 
the gardener. Did you ever see soil 
turn any nicer than spring 
plowing early last spring? 





overlook. In the mean- 
time it is quite likely that 
a method approaching 100 
percent with little or no 
danger to the trees will be 
universally available for 
all borer - infested trees 
within a few years, just as 
we have it for peaches 
now. 

Two of the most impor- 
tant sources of tree losses 
are mice and the rabbits. 
Both causes of loss may be 
kept from the trees by 
means of suitable tree 
guards. A popular guard is 
a cylinder of hardware 
cloth 3 to 5 inches in diam- 
eter placed about the tree 
with the lower end thrust 
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Naturally you may be liv- 
ing where no unusual soil 
properties were noticed, 
but in my own locality, 
and over thousands of 
square miles of the Mid- 
digwest, spring plowing 
was never prettier in the 
memories of the oldest 
farmer. Unfortunately, in 
most of these sections the 
early -_promise was badly 
blasted by the general 
drouth. 

But you can go a long 
way toward having a soil 
plow nicely every year for 
your garden, to say noth- 
ing of your fields. Simply 
insure good drainage with 
the aid of tile. If there is 








into the ground 2 or 3 


any tiling to be done in 





inches. Such a guard is 


orchard or garden, autumn 





inexpensive and effective. 
Straw or other mulch may 
be brought up against the 
guard and thus the advan- 
tage of a mulch may be 
obtained without that 


picture of avery practical underground storage in Indiana. Itis 
built into a sidehill, and adequate ventilation is provided thru 
the roof openings and a tunnel inlet under the floor of the cave 


is a fine time to do the 


Speaking of storage, as we have been in past issues, here is a work in order that the 


most value possible may 
be had from the tile next 
season. We do not always 
have drouth. In fact, usu- 





usually accompanying 


ally surplus water is a 





drawback, mice injury. 
Have you checked over 

the matter of scale insects? In much of 
the country we need fear no scale injury 
for a while, the cold weather of last win- 
ter taking care of that problem. But 
some individual orchards are going to 
need the dormant spray, and it should 
be a definite part of the autumn pro- 
gram if it looks as if it will be needed. 


HILE most pruning in the small 

home orchard may be done best in 
late winter, or early spring, on clear, 
comfortable days, some have found it 
practically impossible to prune in the 
spring. Fall pruning, therefore, may be 
recommended in any instance of this 
kind. 

When going thru the trees be sure 
that dead and diseased wood is cut out. 
In fall pruning it is more important to 
paint the wounds made in pruning. An 
excellent paint for this purpose is one 
of raw linseed oil and white lead, with 
the addition of an ounce of powdered 
corrosive sublimate to the pint of paint. 
Be sure the linseed oil is the raw oil. Too 
often boiled oil contains drying agencies 
that seem to act harmfully on the grow- 
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was harvested last summer, it’s a good 
plan to take these old canes out now. 
The advisability of pruning the other 
canes until spring is questionable. In 
the spring you will be able to tell what 
winter-injured wood ought to be taken 
out. Furthermore, canes of the past 
season’s growth, headed back in the 
fall, often suffer very serious winter 
injury in winters like our last one. 

The straw or other mulching material 
should be assured for the strawberry 
patch. When the ground is frozen an 
inch or two deep, roll on the mulch. 
Alternate freezing and thawing will then 
be prevented. While strawberries have 
been grown without mulching, the 
mulching does act as an insurance of the 
crop. Its application should be a regular 
part of the fall and winter practice where 
strawberries are grown for either home 
or market. 

Clearing up all the rubbish and waste 
vegetation, burning it where plant dis- 
eases and insects are too prevalent, or 
when weed seeds are present, is a task 
that saves much weeding next season. 
But vegetation not weedy or disease and 


problem in the early gar- 

den, just as not enough 
is the problem in the summer and late 
garden. 

Keep in mind the arrangement of the 
garden this past season so that you may 
change it next year. Why? It is a matter 
of crop rotation, that highly important 
matter of soil management and disease 
preventive. With crop rotation there is 
only a fraction of the chance of disease 
on crops of various kinds. 


LITTLE experience of the past sea- 
£4 son bears this out. The same lot of 
tomatoes was divided, most of them 
being set on new ground where neither 
tomatoes nor other related crops had 
been grown for a number of years. Part 
of this order of plants went in where 
tomatoes had been grown for four years, 
simply because it was a convenient place 
to put this long-season crop. There was 
less than a fourth as much loss from dis- 
ease on the new ground as on the old. It 
pays to switch around the order of 
planting even in the garden. 

By following a definite protective pro- 
gram in the fall, we can minimize the 
damage in the growing season. 
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‘Today's Farmer is 


a Business Man.... 





....Whether he wants to be or not 


ing fertilizer, and seed, and sunlight into 

corn—and corn into beef—and beef into 
dollars. Or maybe he is a dairy farmer, or a pork 
producer—but the principle is the same. 


It takes BUSINESS METHODS to make this 


intricate farming business pay. The better the 
methods, the bigger the profits. 


Fe ing farmer is a manufacturer. He is turn- 


That is why Successful Farming is devoting more 
and more of its space to the BUSINESS SIDE 


of modern farming. 


Notice this month’s issue—‘‘Beef Cattle Prices,” 
a study of trends in cattle values, when to buy 
and what to buy, when to sell and what to sell. 
*‘Insurance for the Business Farmer,” ‘‘Cutting 
Costs in Corn Harvests’’—with the latest reports 
on best methods of harvesting, cribbing, and 
handling. In November there will be articles on 
“Chain Banking and its Effect on the Farmer,” 
*‘Hog Price Prospects,” “Shall We Feed Wheat 
to Livestock,”” and ‘‘Feeding for Winter Milk 
Production.” 


Each month, insteadily gaining volume, Successful 
Farming is bringing to you the latest word on 
business methods, gleaned from the best minds, 
the most profitable farms, in the ‘‘Heart”’ states. 


Readers tell us that, sometimes, one article of 
this kind has meant hundreds of dollars to them 
in a single year. It is a notable fact that, in 
almost every community, the men who are most 
progressive and prosperous are regular students 


of Successful Farming. 


We know you are busy. Soevery article is boiled 
down to the definite, practical, usable informa- 
tion that you want. In an evening you can skim 
through the highlights of all these latest ideas. 
Then, one or two articles can be laid aside for 
further study. Or, if you want more detailed 
facts, a letter to our Service Department will 
bring it to you. The problem is to find common- 
sense ways and means to make more money on 
the same acreage, or with the same number of 
livestock. One farmer develops one method, 
another discovers an improvement on it. We 
search out these findings and bring them to you— 
just as they were developed in the feed lots and 


the fields. 


Throughout the ‘‘Heart”’ states, Successful Farm- 
ing is known as the practical magazine of Farm 
Business. Its readers are money-makers. 


If your subscription is expiring, send in your 
renewal now, so you will not miss any of the 
wonderful issues in store for this coming fall 
and winter. W hy not send Successful Farming to 
some of your friends. A handy blank is inclosed. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes -:- Des Moines, lowa 


See Advertising Index, page 93 
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A Two Cent Stamp Will 
Save You Many Bollars 


Just 2c will bring you - 
shopping guide of a million 
women. Herrschner Needle- 
work and fancy wear for 
Women and Children are 
known the country over for 
outstanding merit and un- 
usual value. 


In this book which displays 
all that is modern in Art 
Needlework, you will find the 
most complete display in 
America from pillow cases, 
house frocks, etc., in simple stitchery 
to the more intricate designs in 
needlepoint. Price comparisons will 
prove that on every item you will 
effect substantial savings. 

Our Ready-to-Wear departments 
are featuring smart new styles in 
wash and street frocks, Unusual 
values in pure silk hosiery and ling- 
erie. Smart styles for little folks. 
Gifts for all occasions are featured in 
actual colors. Substantial savings on 
fine linens and curtains. 


We Have Paid Postage for 
Thirty-one Years 


bY Ji1- Miclae dil 
FREE BOOK 
TODAY 





FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. 
6648 South Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO i 
a f 
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Now for Peonies 


ECAUSE peonies can be trans- 

planted successfully in the spring 
only when an abundance of root is left 
on the clump and no division is prac- 
ticed, fall transplanting has long been 
the rule. 

The peonies should be transplanted 
early enough to permit the soil to settle 
around the roots firmly before winter 
sets in. Any time from about the.middle 
of September to the middle of October 
is usually satisfactory thru the Corn- 
belt. 


When setting out the peonies, dig the | 
hole plenty large enough so that the | 


roots may be placed in it without any 
bending. Work the soil in around the 
roots carefully and put the top soil that 
vou have dug from the hole in the 
bottom of the hole around the peony 
roots and place the subsoil or the soil 
taken from the bottom of the hole 
around the stem. 

A light mulch of peatmoss, or if this 
is not available, straw or chaff or the 
like, may be placed over the peonies 


| especially if you have planted rather 


late in the season, or if winter sets in a 


| little earlier than usual. 


Pigs Solve Apple Curculio 
Problem 


. M. CLARK, Polk County, Iowa, 
lets his pigs solve his wormy apple 
problem. 

He found that most of the worm holes 
in his apples were due to the curculio, an 
nsect with a long beak which pierces 
the skin of the apple and eats out a large 
pit around which rot develops. 

In order to complete its life cycle the 
curculio is dependent for its food upon 
the green apples which fall to the ground 
in the early summer. These “drops” 
harbor the insect in both its larva and 
pupa stages. 

Mr. Clark turns his pigs into the 
orchard to eat these green apples. This 
not only saves the work of picking the 
windfalls from day to day, but the pigs 
thrive on the apples as well. Mr. Clark 
reports a net profit of $8.50 per pig 
during the two years he has practiced 
this method. 

“Pigs weighing about 100 pounds are 
the most satisfactory,” said Mr. Clark. 
“They will do little damage by rooting 

or rubbing. If they do excessive rooting, 
ring them. It is best not to oil them while 
they are in the orchard because this will 
increase their tendency to rub against 
the trees.”’ 

To assure the destruction of all the 
insects which live on the windfalls the 
pigs should be kept in the orchard from 
early June until the middle of August.— 


| J.C. P., Iowa. 


Stores for Bees 
EEKEEPERS tell us that it is 


going to be particularly necessary 


| to watch the stores available for each 


swarm of bees in the apiary this year, 


on account of the drouth conditions of 


last summer. A swarm cannot come 
thru the winter in good shape without 
plenty of stores. If stores are lacking, 
feeding must be practiced. It will pay 
also, in many instances, to provide extra 
good protection, for the swarm put in 
proper quarters for the winter will re- 
quire less stores to bring it thru prop- 


| erly, 
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Bruises—sprains 
what makes them swell? 


When you get a bruise the blood be- 
comes congested at the injured spot 
and causes a swelling. This swelling 
feels hot and is often very tender 
and painful. What bruises need is 
healing white blood cells to rebuild 
injured tissue and carry away dead 
parts. You can bring white blood cells 
quickly by gently applying Sloan’s 
Liniment to bruises and sprains. Rich 
blood rushes to the injured spot as 
soon as Sloan’s is applied. This blood 
carries the white cells that rebuild 
injured tissue. Sharp pain quickly 
goes. Swelling is relieved. Get a 
fresh bottle of Sloan’s Liniment from 
your druggist today. Only 35¢, or 
send for free sample to Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, Dept. V-10, 113 West 18th 
Street, New York City. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 


otter than Coal 


and no dirt 


Neon Do away foréver with the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. The most 
h. simple and economical invention 








on the market is now giving 
perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users 
everywhere. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Instaliedin afew minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oi! 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heating 
and cooking. Approved by Yational 
-\ Underwriters’ TL 5) ~ engineers 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner rightin your own 
home at ourrisk. Act quickly and get our 
special low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for free booklet On home heating and 
free burner offer. 


Agents—Our men are making big money 


introducing International Oil Burners. The demand is 
enormous. We want spare or fulltime workers imme- 


| diately. If $500 a month and more interests you, write 





or wire us for our motpete d eer offer. 
wore een ne eee e wees This Coupon------------------ 
INTERNATIO AL OIL HEATING CO. 
3808 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept, 208-O 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove (1) furnace (J. Also free burner offer. 
PEGs > <4 bo oe Oded helbwedes bcees 00008 o¥ntsctnne 
BE + vad cnibbddbeh den beereiccveeackeetnein 
- Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
Dational representative with protected territory. 


Write for our Evidence of Inven- 
tion Blank and guide book.**How 
to Get Your Patent.’’Send model 


or sketch of your _— on for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & ee Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, o. Cc. 


















A Corner for the Little Folks 


[Continued from page 52] 
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person and very easily fool that one. 

I bet you never heard of Witch in the 
Jar. This is really exciting. Choose 
someone to be Witch. The Witch then 
marks out jars about two feet square on 
the ground. When anyone runs near 
her. she chases them. When she catches 





anyone she puts him in a jar to stay a dl 
until all the players are caught. | “aor 4 ean 
How about playing Five*Geese in a | ‘ ‘ 
Flock? Choose one person for the Mar- | He ea Ab, 


ket Woman. All the rest are the geese. 
The geese sit in a row. The Market 
Woman comes along and repeats the 
counting out rhyme, ‘“Intery, Mintery, 


4 Cutery, Corn,’ and on the last word aA 
slowly the geese jump up and run. The | 
> Market Woman of course chases them. 
The one caught must be the Market we 
Woman the next time. tee 
. How many want to find out how you 
go to Hill Dill? In this game a line is 


} 
































t 
y drawn halfway between two goals. A | 
“ catcher stands at each end of this line. | 
s The other players run back and forth | «wij you please tell me how to get to Greenville?”’ I asked a husky 
{ between the goals. They may not be f 
‘ tagged when in the goals or on the base | Brown County farmer last week. 
line. But they may not pass back to the | as : ; 
s goal from which they started until they | Keep right on the way you're headed and then take the first 
S have reached the opposite goal. Those | left turn,’’ he replied, pointing down the road. 
h who are caught are put out of the game, ; : : : . 
$ or they may be made catchers in Hill | As he did this, I noticed how grimy his hands were. Honestly, they 
: are a ce 2° - . , 
j Dill.—P. C. B. | reminded me of “‘hand-me-downs;’’ they simply didn’t ft on a man! 
y Euphorbia ‘Excuse me for getting personal, mister,’ said I. “I’m what you 
a (Snow-on-the- Mountain) | might call a hand specialist, and I couldn’t help noticing that you're 
, TH! euphorbia is a very important | having trouble with yours.”’ 
r member of the flower family, of which | ith * : Re - 
. there are more than 700 species, of a | I'll say I am,”’ he replied, ‘‘and so would you if your work was 
P world-wide distribution. “It was named | like mine, and you had to wash your hands with the hard water 
after Euphoribus, a Greek physician, | om 
and originated in Africa. The native | we have on this farm. 
species are usually succulent. ee se .s dens : 8 ; 
it The small inconspicuous flowers are | ‘‘Mister,’’ I said, “‘I've seen plenty of hands that were badly work- | 
* aan in soa tara tga a female | stained, but I’ve never seen a pair so grimy that Lava Soap won't 
flower surrounde y male flowers | : : : 
reduced to a single stem. The group of | fix ‘em in mighty short time. And Nature never made water hard H| 
f blooms is enveloped in a cup formed by | enough to discourage Lava’s lather. 
the union of four or five bracts, beauti- | I Ha : . ‘ 
fully striped with white, and often other | Lava Soap?" said he, with a hopeful look in his eyes. 
brilliant colors. The seeds are produced : . : . 
d- eur . .* . “e 
nose in small, three-lobed capsules, which | | Y¢s, sir, said I, “‘the hand soap that contains pulverized Italian 
ving split elastically when ripe and throw the | pumice ground as fine as flour. When Lava's creamy lather gets busy on 
seed in different directions. 6 fal iit at ait 
Dil Some species of the euphorbia yield | 4 40S Rands, dirt, grease and grime 
tho fragrant, balsamic products. A few | simply haven't a chance. And yet it’s bie 
tor yield a healthful starch in considerable us 99 
abundance; some produce wholesome as gentle as a kitten to your skin. 
ss and subacid fruits; the seed of other | Interested? I'll say he was. If he isn't ry 
_ varieties is edible; the oil of the seed in ‘ t 
eat some eases is used for food like other | a ted-hot Lava enthusiast the next = ee 
nal bland oils. The oil of one kind in Japan | time I hi ; i : th 
~ vai ; e I see him, I'll miss my guess. 
— and China is used for making candles and : y& Up 
er as a substitute for lard. A variety in Takes the dirt, 
South America yields a high grade of 26) The So mM ki an 
tet ana 1 - 
— rubber; other varieties, dye stuffs. f but leaves the skin my 
der The euphorbia will grow about three fed & 
and feet in height, with many branched and f 
i luxuriant foliage, and is at its best in a | one ee en roe nen 
of hot sunny situation. It is an annual but | ¥ | 
me- will self sow liberally. These imposing | | \ 7 , , 
E and ornamental plants are much used in | J Salesmen anted mn Local Territory 
=i landseape work, and are attractive in SS ee FARMING can use - in the circulation promotion cog ay an rag re re- | 
° PS , hn | liable, itious, over 25 ye secure ¢ ermanent position th i ive hi 
a any location, —Mrs. M. N. W s ay | en ae — man over years of age can secure a permanent position that will give him an 
. | | 
Seed Potatoes and How to Produce | |) $ 3 5 ¢ $ 7 5 P W k 
er- Them is the title of a splendid bulletin nats ae O a e r e e ; 
711 : > Ts ¥ | dependi yn hi tabilit industry. We want me ho can take up work soon. Write t 
_ Just published by the United States De- to Gyssemttel Parming, Attention of Genesal Wied Manager, Bubsctiption Sales Departement, Des 
partment of Agriculture. It can be se- | Moines, lowa, and we will mail you complete details and arrange for a personal interview with 
> cured by writing the division of publica- | J} ©" ®eld manager for your state. 
el tions at Washington, D. C.. and asking | Sell yourself to us in your first letter by giving us your experience and qualifications. 
is r - ~ J | 
C. for farmer’s bulletin No. 1332. = a — ; aa 
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“Spare Time 
in July and/ * 
Aug.Earned, 
2929 4! Ba 

For SCR 
Me! 


taking ordersforStark 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs 
—etce. in 10 months. Then 
~ to my great surprise— I 
Says 
Rev. 
se 
King 




























made $426.50 in July and 
$502.91 in August alone! 
Housewives WILL order 
shrubs and Luther Burbank 
Fruit Creations for Fall and 
Spring Planting— Land Owners 
WILL give fruit tree orders in 
July and August ! Stark’s huge 
Advertising Campaign creates a 
demand the year ’round—and a 
PREFERENCE FOR STARK 
NURSERY PRODUCTS that makes 
orders come easier to Stark Salesmen!’’ 
Rev. C. E. King, Pike Co., MISSOURI. 


Outdoor Spare Time Work 
Pay and Bonuses Weekly 


¢ fe for NEW Terms for Spare Time 
Salesmen IMMEDIATELY! Only limited 
number new salesmen to be appoin 
USE COUPON BELOW—or send 
postcard. 


Address Box S. W. 226 
He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 






; | 
! STARK NURSERIES S.F.10-30 j 
3 Box S.W.226 Louisiana, Mo. i 
i _ Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 58 
EACH WEEK THIS SUMMER AND FALLin § 
i my spare time assisting my friends in ordering g 
' Stark-Burbank Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. : 
ME on. a a 
i | 
Pees eS 4 
i ! 
t St.or R. F.D See re 
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Sea esa ese neesmeoeseocesaaan! 
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JUST send us your name 
and address— no money— 

and we’ll mail youC.O.D. 
the sweater and pants 
at once. This it an 
amazing money-sav- 
ing ——— 








Sweater g Fe 
andPants f 


SWEATER is comfort- 
able coat style, knitted 
of heavy weight cotton- 
— wool yarns, with two 
tch pockets, double 
Poll collar, and ribbed 
cuffs. Color: Gray. Sizes, 
34 to 44 chest. Trousers 
are made of durable, 
heavy cottonade cloth, § 
with cuffed bottoms; 
kets and fit- 
ery serviceable 
Black- 




















usual 
tings. 
for every day. 


Deli ivery FREE 


When you receive 

the sweater and 7 

trousers from the 

7 pay him $1.96.We have paid all postage. 
f they’re not better than you expected, return them 

at our expense, and get your money back. _— to 

give sizes when ordering. Order by No 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. L 1452, “CHICAGO 
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Girdling May Introduce Disease 
HE practice of scoring or ringing 
the bark of apple trees to bring the 

trees into bearing at an earlier age is 


condemned by horticultural authorities | 


at the Michigan State College. 


In one commercial orchard where this | 


practice had been followed, it was 
found that 146 trees out of 437 Baldwin 
trees which had been ringed were badly 
infected with blight, and that this blight 
had gained entrance thru the cuts in the 
Further investigation 


workmen performed the ringing. 


showed | 
that this disease infection had been car- | 
ried from tree to tree in the rows as the | 


All varieties of apples are more or 


less subject to blight. If blight is found 
in an orchard at all, it is very likely that 
the scoring of the branches or trunks of 
the trees will introduce the organism to 
an area in the tree where loss of the 
tree is almost definitely assured, if ex- 
pensive control measures are not em- 
ployed very early in the life of the tree. 

Therefore, it seems that the wise plan 
is not to score or girdle the trees. If 
such scoring or girdling is practiced, let 
it be practiced only with disinfected 
tools, tools disinfected after each and 
every wound is made. Corrosive subli- 
mate is an effective disinfectant for the 
purpose. Corrosive sublimate is a deadly 
poison and must be handled with due 
care. Handle it in earthenware, glass, 
or wooden vessels, as it is corrosive to 
metal. The saw or knife must be 
swabbed after each wound is made. 

We are very likely going to find the 
use of fertilizers, to furnish the trees a 
balanced plant food supply in the soil, 
will be not only more sensible but far 
more effective as a means of bringing 
trees into bearing at a reasonably early 
age, 


Squibs From a Farmer's 
Notebook 
{ Continued from page 12] 
dusk of early evening, and lastly by the 
love of lives that are knit closer to- 
gether by the mutual hardships of an off 
year. Material things we miss but the 
prized possession of a happy home is 
contentment. 
* * 

I AM accused of being an optimist and 

I hope that the charges are true. I 
was born with an optimistic complex. I 
trust that I may not develop the trend 
so much that it warps my judgment but 
I pray I may never get to where I can- 
not look for good in everything. One 
must be very unhappy who suffers all 
the troubles incident to disaster every 
time any difficulty appears: I know those 
about him suffer. When real disaster 
comes such a one is no better prepared 
than he who rejoices in his blessings and 
faces his reverses with hopefulness. 

* * # 

HERE is something fascinating 

about watching the furrow roll over 
in front of a plow. I don’t know as I 
ever saw a man plowing that did not 
enjoy watching the roll of that furrow 
most of the time. It is something you 
miss in tractor plowing. There you are 
away from your plow a little farther and 
are occupied too much with other things. 
With a good team going down the furrow 
you have time to enjoy the job. Possibly 
that is typical of some of the enjoyment 
that has been ours that we are going to 
have to sacrifice for speed and efficiency. 





























SAVE 
MONEY 


ON YOUR BATTERIES! 


The best farm light battery replace- 
ment for you is a Universal—built 
right, paed jk: ked by over twenty- 
eight years of fair dealing with 
farmers. No matter what type of 
plant, there’s a Universal to fit. 


Added Size, and Strength 
Universal Batteries are stronger 
than ever before. New features / 
insure a longer life and less care. 
Easy Payment Plan 
if Desired 
FREE Battery Guide 
Write for it. No obligation. 
UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO. 
3437 South 
LaSalle St. 
Chicago 
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New SCREEN GRID Sets 
Lowest Weeeneale P 

The latest in Radio at 7 

lowest wholesale prices ||| 


—New 1931 Screen Grid ih 
Humless All-Electrice Sets, | 
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remote control, public ad- ||| 
dress, phono-combinations— ||} | 
ali dynamic speaker equip- ||| 
ped. Also battery operated |||||| 
sets. Beautiful consoles. |}||/ 
‘Values you neversaw before 
in accessories, parts, kits, 
electric appliances, etc. Get 
this FREE book today. Most 
completecatalog in radio. 168 
pages of big money-saving 
values... highly illustrated. 
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THROWING AWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their wash- 
boards on account of a recent diseovery used in 
washing clothes. No rubbing, yet clothes are spot- 
lessly clean. Will not injure fabric. Write to 
N. C. Kittredge, Tunkhannock, Pa., for FREE 
sample. Agents wanted. 


APPLE TREES > 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
~ tries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc. Catalog Free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND TENN 

























Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
{ Continued from page 14} 


cost of this church with all its grounds | 


and furnishings, is as high as $60,000,- 
000. In that age this was a tremendous 
sum of money. 


Today there is the | 


wealth of a kingdom in later buildings | 


connected with St. Peters. 

As a man looks at this mighty church 
he feels like taking off his hat to the 
memory of Michael Angelo, the man 
who conceived the plans and started the 
work. It is said that he was well along 
in years when the work was started but 
a single look at the structure is enough 
to convince anyone that he was one of 
the master architects of all ages. In ad- 
dition he was perhaps the master sculp- 
tor of the ages and as a painter he was 
near the top. On one occasion when 
something was said about a very 
difficult undertaking he was about to 
begin he is reported to have replied, 
‘‘Nothing is difficult for me.” 

The present St. Peters stands upon 
the spot of an older church by the 
same name. 
of Constantine this first St. Peters was 
erected. It was a large and magnificent 
structure. In the year 800 Charlemagne 
was crowned Emperor of Rome in the 
old church. The columns of the present 
church that are reputed to have come 
from Solomon’s Temple came from the 
old church. The piece of wood which the 
faithful all but worship as coming from 





Away back in the days | 


the true cross also came from the old | 


church. But I cannot begin on the 
paintings, statues, golden candlesticks, 
and relics that are said to have come 
from the old church, for they are too 
numerous to even mention. 

The Vatican is connected with and is 
now really a part of St..Peters. It is 
said to be the largest palace in the 
world. 
ways and 200 smaller ones, 


11,000 halls, chapel rooms, and apart- 
ments. 


O ONE knows the wealth of the 
Vatican. 
sands of paintings and objects, many 


In it there are 80 grand stair- | 
sO we are | 
told. There are said to be 20 courts and | 


There are tens of thou- | 


of which alone are worth a fortune. The | 
single painting of the Last Judgment is | 


33 feet wide and 66 feet high. If a single 
one of the half dozen marble bath tubs 
were put on the market it would bring 
enough to build a good-sized church. I 
mention this at random for not one per- 


son in a million ever imagined that there | 
are marble bath tubs on display in the | 


Vatican. 
to drown a good-sized child if it were 
standing up. 

In the Vatican library there are single 
manuscripts that are priceless. There 
are multiplied thousands of the most 
wonderfully bound books you ever saw. 
There are marble tables that are inlaid 


Some of these are big enough | 


with pearls and gems that are worth a | 
fortune and vases almost as valuable. | 


The Sistine Chapel alone would need 
a volume if an adequate description of 
it were given. Rockefeller could hardly 
pay for the tapestries and paintings in 
the Vatican and Henry Ford would be 
bankrupt before he was half finished if 


he started to purchase the treasures of | 


this great church. 

The Vatican has its own fire depart- 
ment, its own power and light systems, 
its own stamps, and is likely coining its 
own.money by this time. 


WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU 
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GET A DUCK...with SUPER-X 





For Duck Shooting Thrills 
Take Along Super-X 


There's more real sport in pulling 
down a “high one” than there is in 
many shots at the average ranges. 
When you go out for ducks, use the 
famous long-range Super-X shot- 
gun shell. It is just as effective on 
the high-flying ducks as it is on 
those that come in close. 

Clean kills at remarkable distances 
are possible with Super-X because 
the pellets in the shot charge all 
travel toward the bird at practically 








SuperX 


the same speed, in a compact mass, 
instead of stringing out. 

That's the exclusive Short Shot 
String feature of the Super-X load. 
Try Super-X. You will never be 
satished with any other shell for 
duck or goose shooting. 

For quail, rabbits and other upland 
game, shoot Western Field shells 
or the Western Xpert shell—a 
hard-hitting, top-quality load at 
a popular price, 





RANGE SHOTGUN SHELL 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1011 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Prancisco, Cal. 
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What 
Kept 
Byrd’s 
Men 
Warm? 
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The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


This snug-fitting jacket will keep 
you warm and comfortable whether 
you are hunting, camping, motoring; 
or working on the farm. Made of 
strong windproof knit cloth with knit- 
in wool fleece lining. Wears like iron 
and can be washed without losing its 
shape. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








. Worcester, Massachusetts 





| Or mail coupon. 


FREE jf you have 
GRAY HAIR? ? 


Famous 
Single Lock 
Test Package 


Learn the secret that 
has shown millions the 
way to young-looking 
hair. This way SAFE 
—No “artificial’’ look. 
Just comb clear liquid through hair. Gray 
goes—color comes. Any type hair matched 
—black, brown, auburn, blonde. Nothing 
to rub off. Hair stays soft. 

Make test on single lock. See results 
without risk or expense. Full-sized bottle 
with money-back guarantee at druggist’s. 
We will gladly send com- 
plete Test Package FREE. 


—MARY T. GOLDMAN—; 


5420 Goldman Bidg. St. Paul, Mina. 





et lie Ri ec le State.....-. 


Color of your hair? epi alanis dagihaeehail 
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All Around the Farm 





A Page Written by Our Readers 


\ YATS for cooling milk are easily 
constructed. The drawing on this 
page indicates the manner in 
which mine was built. The bottom of 
the vat should be deeply grooved to 
provide for circulation of water. This 
tank is placed between the well ani the 
water tank for livestock. In this way 
water is kept cool and fresh.—B. W., Mo. 
* & * 

To prevent small rugs from slipping, 
I sew fruit jar rubbers at each corner.— 
M. G., Ohio. 

a +e 

When our wagon box became so full 
of holes an cracks that we could no 
longer haul grain in it, it was repaired in 
the following manner. The sides and 
ends were removed and the entire floor 
covered with sheet iron which was fas- 
tened to the outside of the box. The 
sides were then replaced and the box 
was very satisfactory.—V. C., Nebr. 

* 7” * 

I have shown in the accompanying 
illustration an easy way of removing 
tires from the rims. This tool is easily 
made from scrap iron. As the free arm is 
pulled, it compresses the rim so that 
tire can be removed.—F. W. B., Kans. 

* * * 

To separate eggs, I break them in a 
funnel. The white runs thru into a dish 
while the yolk remains behind. This 
saves a great deal of time because a 
speck of yolk left in the white will pre- 
vent it from whipping stiff—E. C. H., 
Iowa. ~ 

* * * 

When it becomes 
necessary to remove 
blades from a mower 
sickle, place the blade 
in a vise, point down, 
but do not fasten it too 
tightly. Let the bar 
rest on the top. Strike 
the projecting back of 
the blade with a ham- 
mer over the rivets. 
The steel blade readily 
cuts off the rivets. 
H. E. M., Minn. 


PULLEY 

* * * DETAIL 
The sketch shows 
how I made a _ very 


satisfactory sour milk This device 
feeder for my chickens. 
The legs are riveted on 
an old barrel hoop. 
This is made to a size 
that will fit any good 
commercial feeder. The 
stand keeps the milk 
high enough so that lit- 
ter is not scratched into it.—A. L. D., 
Kans. 
* *« 

Do not attempt cutting brown bread 
when hot with a knife. I use a fresh 
piece of silk or linen thread. The bread 
will not crumble or break.—D. K. 

* & 

Tire trouble came to us one night 
when we did not have a flash light with 
us. In the emergency one of our party 
held the rear view mirror in front of the 


closes the 
small gate 


A cooling tank that is 
easily built 
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If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
ur:used suggestions. 











lights and in this manner reflected a 
strong beam of light where it wis need- 
ed.—Mrs. P. B. 
’ ee” ae 
When painting window frames, we 
rubbed a little petroleum jelly on the 
glass. Paint was then easily removed 


This stand 
keeps litter out 
of the milk 










SOUR MILK 


INTAKE ~ 
aerr Soe awn 


where it had smeared the glass.—Mrs. 
R. S., Iowa. 
* on * 
A very convenient automatic gate 
closer is shown in the illustration. The 


weight used to close the gate should 
vary according to the size and nature of 
the gate.—P.3., Pa. 
* & * 
We have found that paraffin wax 
rubbed over the latch and strike plate 
of automobile door makes it work like 


Tires are easily removed a 24 
from the rims with this 







magic. It hasa further advantage in the 
fact that it does not collect dirt. The 
same treatment also is good for stub- 
born door latches.—H. L. P. 

* * * 

Dust in our driveway became very 
disagreeable this summer. Used oil from 
the tractor and automobile was placed in 
an old sprinkling can and scattered in 
the dust. The results were very gratify- 
ing.—T. J. C., Wis. 

* * * 

To ring the largest hogs with ease, I 
take a three-eighths inch rope with a 
loop in one end. The rope is worked 
into the hog’s mouth around the upper 
snout back of the tusks. The rope is 
then tied to a post or anything handy. 
The hog will back up and stand per- 
fectly still while the ring is put in place. 

-H. F. N., Minn: 

* + 

Grease the bottoms of kettles with 
plain lard before putting them next to 
the fire. The smoke and soot may then 
be removed with ease.—Mrs. A. K., N.D. 

* & # 

We prevent the ends of rope from un- 
raveling by placing a hog ring about one- 
half inch from the end. This is a quick 
and easy method.—J. E. E., Ohio. 

+ * 


An old inner tube cut into ovals will 
prevent flower pots and vases from in- 
juring varnished tables or windows. I 
have used this idea with much success. 

Mrs. C. S., Ohio. 


ok 


To hold shotes securely 
while being vaccinated, we 
use a V-shaped trough. It 
is about 3 or 4 feet long and 
is made of strong boards 
about 10 inches wide. Four 
2x 2’s are securely fastened 
to the trough, one on either 
side at each end of the 
trough. It is kept at a con- 
venient height for the veter- 
inarian. Across the trough 
about 1 or 2 inches from one 
end, a strong piece of tire 
casing is securely fastened, 
leaving plenty of room for a 
pig’s head, or at least most 
of his head, under the casing. 
The narrow space between 
the edge of the casing and 
the end of the trough gives a 
breathing hole to the pig. 

We place this trough, 
whenever possible, with the 
tire casing end next to a 
partition on the other side 
of which are the pigs to be vaccinated. 
When the pigs are lifted into the trough 
they are slid endwise as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to get the head held securely. 

W. V. P., Lowa. 

* * * 

Each fall I prepare my lettuce bed. 
The ground is drawn together like a 
potato hill. Only a few days in the 
spring are required to dry the top of this 
hill. I then dig it down and sow the 
lettuce.—H. C., Ill. 
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OU know that it pays to buy pure-bred 
stock. Likewise it will pay you to buy Burgess 
Batteries—they're “pure bred’ too and recog- 
nized as such throughout the scientific world. 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
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111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Kansas City San Francisco 
\ In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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FREE! to Women 
who love Flowers 


Materials Now you can have 
and lovely flowers in your 


. = Il th 
TR LOUIEM round. For easily and 
for making 


quickly you can learn 
SWEET 







to make delicate 
sweet peas, gorgeous 
roses, yellow jonquils, 
flaming poppies— 
more than 60 kinds of 
decorative flowers 
to sell, as gifts, as 
favors, or for home 
decoration—all by the 
new Dennison method. 

To prove it to you, 
we will send you ab- 
solutely free, complete 
directions and sample 
materials for making 
a bouquet of sweet 
peas. Send coupon. 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 23-X 

62 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free instructions and com- 
plete materials for making Sweet Peas. 





Name 


Why not let us include some of these Dennison Books? 
Check these you want and enclose proper amount. 

_...Crepe Paper Flower Making 10¢ 

..--Sealing Wax Craft We ..--Wened Pend Lilies (Free) 

_Weaving Paper Rope 1c 2 Cellophane Flowers ( Free) 

__.. Crepe Paper Costumes lOc... Crepe Paper Cay 
...-Party Table Decorations Me = ____ Novelty Dolls (Free. 




























Big Money! 
Give Away 


Delicious 
Confection 


















Now the originators of one of America's 
most popular, widely ‘advertised con- 
fections—-has openings for more men 
to take care of the market among local 
stores—on a clever new plan that starts 
big money coming in even the first day 
just letting the people taste it free 
Aiready local men have taken in as 
high as $200 to $300 in a single day. 


NO SELLING TO DO 


No house to house canvassing. Stores 
sell it for you. Generous new profit 
sharing plan gets it into nearly every 
store without high pressure selling New “taste it first”’ 
plan brings enormous repeat orders. Now the market for 
this tempting confection is so tremendous that more men 
are needed quick to see that dealers are kept supplied 
This opening means big money quick—and the chance to 
build a permanent business of your own with a steady 
profit pouring in from local stores. Don't worry about big 
capital, business experience, or sales ability. We tell you 
just what to do to make big money at the start. 


$365 IN ONE DAY 


Ira Shook took in $365 in a single day. Marine took in 
$11,265 in three months Gordon, 34,000 profite in two 
months. Nazer, $3,000 in three months. Hundreds more 
big profit records. 


RUSH APPLICATION 


So many men will appiy for these openings that we will 

probably be swamped. Therefore, we urge you to rush the 
spplia ation below if you 2-4 interested in up to $50 even 
in a day. Address H. Eakins, President, 1036 
High Street, Srete nasa. Ohio. 














4 
H. W. Eakins, President, 1036 —_ a. , Springfield, Ohio ' 
Consider me an pplicant fo or Open 1s owner of one of | 
businesses on your new plan that 1 big business wi ' 
out doing any ‘high pressure selling or hous house “ § 
' 
Name ecevece : 
' 
Address ] 
' 
Cy 
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RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
ig have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 
There is no other source of power 
w hich requires so few ew repairs and needs 
f 180 little atten- 
tion. Withan au- 
tomatic regula- 
tor you do not 
have to start or 
| stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
oiling but once a 
| year. 
| The Auto-Oiled 
|} Aermotor has 
| double gears run- 
| ning in oil, adjust- 
| able stroke and a 
| direct vertical lift 
| on the pump rod. 
} | Aermotors are 
} made with wheels 
from 6 to 20 feet in 
diameter, For shal- 
low or deep wells, 
there is an Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of 
| theright size forthe 
work, and the cost 
is wonderfully low. 
When you need a 
new pump or cylin- 
f=—4 | der you should in- 
\E/ : sist on getting the 


Aermotor make, 
Pe meg 


| 
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AERMOTOR CO. — 
2500 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 




























in the World 
46 Stories 
High 
The New Morrison ; 
when completed, 


will contain 34004 i: 
rooms 


Chicago's 


MORRISON 
: HOTEL 


FH Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 








ay Closest in the city to offices, 
ae theatres, stores and 

4 railroad stations 

i 1944 Rooms $2.50 up 
¥ All outside with bath, running ice water, 





bed-head lamp and Servidor. A house- 
keeper on each floor. All guests 
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“FARM POWER AUTOMOBIL 


AUTOMOBILE 
hu 
NIVERSAL POWER 1 TAKE 
! Write for details. 





corn, pump y« 
k. Ec 
ox 147 Rushville, Indiana 


njoy garage privileges, 
Pe} enjoy garage p g 9 
feed, saw y 
used on rte n.ake 
HOOSIER CORN TURNER COMPANY 
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Bulletins of Interest 


Squab Raising, farmers’ bulletin 684- 
F, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Producing Early Lambs, bulletin 255, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- | 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Factors Affecting the Mechanical Ap- | 
plication of Fertilizers to the Soil, tech- | 
nical bulletin 182, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Rural Buildings for Business and 
Social Uses, farmers’ bulletin 1622, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Get Rid of Rats 


OW that cool weather is coming on, 
4% rats will be leaving the fields for 
warmer bunks in the barn, feed room, 
or under the poultry houses. It is there- 
fore a good time to take steps to get rid 
of them before they have had a chance to 
do much damage. 

Of course, one of the best ways of 
fighting rats is to keep them out of the 
houses by making the houses rat proof. 
Concrete floors and foundations, metal- 
lined feed bins, small houses set on posts 
with metal protectors on top of the posts 
so rats cannot get around them, inch 
mesh wire (or finer) over all openings 
and wire partially buried in the ground 
around the foundations are. methods 
that are used to keep rats out. Where 
rats are already in the house or for some 
reason it is not practical to rat-proof 
the house, they must be fought in other 
ways. 

Fumigation, poisoning, and trapping 
are the usual methods that are followed. 


The use of cyanide gas is becoming 
rather common. The cyanide powder is 
blown into the burrows or holes by 


means of a spray pump. All other open- 
ings to the burrow are plugged so the 
rats will get the full benefit of the gas. 
Persons using this method should be 
careful not to inhale any quantity of the 
gas, as it is poisonous. The gas should 
not be used in closed buildings. 


An important point in poisoning is to | 


prebait for several days before actually 
laying the poison bait. The purpose is to 
find out which is the most attractive 
bait for the rats. Test them out with 
some kind of meat, fish, cereal, vege- 
table, or fruit. After the favorite bait 
has been determined, then the real bait 
may be laid. 

Traps are not satisfactory 
poisoning or fumigation, but in many 
cases are successful. An important point 
in the use of traps is to see that they are 


sO 


carefully hid by means of straw, old 
boards, and feed bags.—R. R. H., IIl. 


YOUR BEST 


It matters little 

What people say, 
If you are doing 

Your best each day. 


Tho folks are jeering, 
Who deem them wise, 
Lo, they are seeing 
With earth-blind eyes! 


Tho high or humbl 
The ways you plod, 

Your best is pleasing 
The heart of God. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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A present prices you will make money by 
grinding and feeding your wheat instead 
of selling, Pound for pound, wheat has the same 
feeding value as corn. Any feeder can cut his 
feed cost and build up steers or milk flow . . . by 
grinding his own grains and roughage with a 
Papec Hammer-Type Grinder. 

Papec rapidly grinds anything—from horse- 
feed to whole-wheat flour, including ear corn and 
all kinds of roughage with Fordson, 10-20, 
similar power. Farmers’ Syndicate, Cortland, 
N. Y., grinds a ton of oats in 22 minutes with 25 
h. p. motor. C. W. Stowell, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
gets 75 to 80 bushels per hour on oats and 
shelled corn 

Papec automatic governor feed control does 
away with hand feeding, keeps the grinder run- 
ning at full capacity without overloading. 

If you’reinterested in Cheaper 
Feed —and who isn’t—send to- 
day for our free grinder booklet. 
Tells how to get more money 
from feedingcrops. It’s FREE. 
Write today. 


PAPEC 

MACHINE CO. 
7310 N. Main St. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
Feed and Rough- 


age Grinders 


or 









Ensilage Cutters 
Hay Choppers 
Grind the Feed 


you grow! 








CATALOG 


Everyone interested in RADIO should 
have this Catalog. Solid with “Specials” 
from cover to cover. Teeming with val- 
ues...every item a feature. Alllatestsets 
and equipment. Screen Grid, A.C., Hum- 
less, all electric sets...also battery oper- 
ated sets and direct currentsets. Dynamic 
speakers, beautiful consoles, kits and 
parts. Wholesale prices. Astounding sav- 



















ings. Get this FREE bargain book today. 


Chicago Salvage Stock Store 
509 S. State St. Dept. 560 Chicago 





Keep working 


End strains, SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder, 
ankle, foot lamenesses with humane, guarantee d 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 


FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. f 
proof that “‘Save-the-Horse’ 
sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist—or order direct 


Book, sample guarantee, an 
makes good, all 








MANUFACTURER TO USER . 
Utility 5 H.P. Electric Moter RE 
Buy this big motor and do all 
your work on the farm 
quickly. 
Vibinge P or 3 Phase AC $ ae 
mgle Phase - AC $112 
We make all sizes and kinds 
Fidelity Electric Co. 
Dept. F. Lancaster, Pa. 
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ome Improvement and Farm 


Suggestions of Real Value-- 


—are to be found in the advertisements in this 


and classified for your convenience in securing folde 
further information about the products and service in which 


Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Sampies 
Distributors Offered 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
American Chain Company......... ...."*Weed” Tire Chain 
Buick Motor Company....... = 
Champion Spark Plug C ompany. 








Chevrolet Motor Comipany........ ...Chevrolet Trucks 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation..... . ecedpndtiateinesstieplinaedecte 
Ford Motor Company.. ; pdb * es . 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F.........\Cavalier” Tires 
International Harvester- Company ..Truck Catalog 
M ease: SOA. § ED oasscndentocgiearesast Tractor ........ 
V’lymouth Motor Corporation.... Se ee ee 

xas Company, The........ AMES Texaco’ 


Motor Oil. 


Willard Storage Battery Co 


BUILDING MATERIAL, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Edwards ‘Mig.’ Co. The. ....:.......0cdicece Sample and Roofing Book.. 
CR i AST REET ee oe “Building Farm Profits’’. 
International Oil Hea tung Co ..Booklet on Home Heating 
a alamazoo Stove Co. Catalog Heaters, Furnaces 

t'l Ass'n of Flat Rolled Steel Mirs...Booklet ‘Galvanized Roofing 


Fencing 
Brown Fence & Wire Co..... suena Fence Cat nlog ... 
Calumet. Steel Co....-....... ..-Booklet ““Twenty Tips 
Interlocking Fence Co. Fence Catalog ... 
ystone Steel & Wire Co. -Burgess Weather Test ¥F olde 


Rhea Bros. .... ee .--.-Fence Catalog ..... 
d Top Steel Post Co.. . cee ‘ 


CLOTHING 
Brown’s Beach Jacket Company........ 
Field Co., Walter 


Goodrich Footwear Corp., The B. F Rubber "Footwear 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co...Rubber Footwear 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc.....s....... Style Book . 7 


DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 
Bayer Company weavhesvalsinpcsstaneiednl Aspirin . 
Cuticura Laboratories ae ee __......Shaving Cream 
Goldman, Mary T ----Samp le Hair Dye 
Kotex Company Sample and Booklet 





Lambert Pharmacal Company............Listerine  ...... 
Lae Tister” tes a 
Scholl, Bitis ctesvinctetketecoue wap indict tiled Zino-Pads ......... 
Sloan, Dr, Earl 8S .--.Sample Sloan's Liniment 


FARM MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Aermotor Company 


i¢ 
| 


American Separator Co Giitetebene ream “Separator Catalog 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co................ Catalog Stewart Clippers 

Easy Mfg. Co........... — on Feed Grinding 
Electric Products Corporati Catalog Electric Milker 

Fidelity Electric Co...... Electric Motors 

Gleaner Combine Harvester Corp Information on Corn Combine 
Hercules Mfg. Co......... -Booklet on Hercules Stump Puller 
H 


yosier Corn Turner Co... 
Letz Manufacturing Company 
Louden Machinery Co., The 
Melotte Separator, The. 
Meyer Mfg. Co., The..........- . 
Myers-Sherman Company ..Circular Fords Hammer Mill 
Myers-Sherman Company ...Fords Milker Catalog 

Ney Mfg. Co., The...... 4 ....Booklet “‘Cow Comfort 


Universal Power Take-Off 
.... Booklet on Ground Feed 
Sarn Equipment Catalog 
Cream Separator Catalog 
-Crib Plans ....... 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co .Booklet on Martin Ditcher 

Papee Machine Co.............-.-- ..Feed Grinder Booklet 

l’lumb, Inc., Fayette R............. .....“The Axe Manual of Peter McLaren 
Rosenthal Gorn Husker Co. Catalog Corn ban and Pulleys 


Lo, xo: eS ee ee Booklet on “Jay Bee’’ Feed Mill 
mken Roller Bearing Co., The-.-.............. 
Universal Battery Co...................-....- Battery “Guide 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cream of Wheat Corporation Sample Cream of Wheat 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. ...."'Mapleine’’ Booklet 
General Foods Corporation 
Calumet Baking Powder Co., Inc....Calumet Baking Book 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. .‘‘How to Butcher Hogs & Cure Dork 
Post Toasties .............. pS Ee ae cee Ore 
P stum Company, Inc ...Sample Postum 
ostum Company, Inc Sample Whole Wheat Bra: 
logg Company ..... ...Rice Krispies . 
thwestern Yeast Company .-Booklet on Yeast 
lard Brands, Inc. 
Royal Baking Powder.... -Royal Cook Book 
FURS 


Bros. Fur Co.. 


Catalog and Trappers Guide 
hens & Co., E. oes 


Fur Book ......... 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 
n Lamp Company, The -Catalog Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters 
i Radio Corporation . ...Radio Catalog .... 


THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 


ing when you purchase the article. 


Page 


> & 1D 
oe OOD 


CGO oe > 
Hen 


2 to Crs! 
allel 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


Atwater Kent Mfg. 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co 
Bon Ami Company, _ 
Brown's Radio Exchange. 


Burgess Battery 


Chicago Salvage Stock Store 
Crosley Radio Corporation, 


Diamond Dyes 
Herrschner, Inc., 
Kittredge, N. C.. 
Lever Bros. 
Lever Bros. ... 
Pittle Co., M.. 


Procter and Gamble 
Three-In-One Oil Co.......... 
Wells & Richardson Co. ‘ 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
American Jersey Cattle 
Carnation Milk Farms..... 
Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Fredmar Farms .... 
Holstein Friesian Ass'n of 
Iowa State Institution Herds 
Meredith Jersey Farm... 
National Dairy Association 


Oakland Guernsey 


Silver Glen Farm......... 





Booklets, Folders, 
offered 


aaa 
Catalog ‘‘Speed ‘Qu 
Fairy Tale Booklet 
Radio Catalog 


Radio Catalog 


Book “Art Needle 


Sample .......... 
-Lux —_ oo 
Sample Rinso 
Concertina Folder 
-Lava Soap ... 


Advertisers are listed 
rs, samples, booklets, 


you are interested. 


1eenh 


work 


Sample and Booklet n 


Dandelion Butter 


Breeders Guide an 
Booklets - 
Holstein List 


Holstein Facts 


Color 


Sale 


Information and price 


LIVESTOCK FEEDS, REMEDIES AND SUPPLIES 


American Dry Milk Institute, 
slatchford Calf Meal Co.... 
ct  R: Waa 

Linseed Meal Educational ‘Committe 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee 


Parke, Davis & Co 


Troy Chemical Co mpany 


Young, Inc., W. 


Bulletin a 
Sample and Bookk 





receding Book 
Chart { Liance 
Illus 

Save he Horse 
*‘Absorbine”’ 


NURSERY STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


Stark Nurseries ........ 


Tenn. Nursery Cc 


Nursery Catalog 


POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Acetol Products, Inc 
Breese Bros. Co., 1 
Gulf Crushing Co.... 
Hess & Clark, Inc., 


Hess & Clark, Inc. 


, Dr 
New York Wire Cloth Co 


Turner Bros. .... 


Baby Chicks 
Ferris, George B 


Kentucky Hatchery ..... 


Blue Print Books 


+ 


Booklet on Brooder Hou 


‘Reef Brand’’ Oyster 


Poultry Tablets 
**Vermitrol 
Sample ‘‘\ imli 


“Glass Ch 


Poultry Catalog 


taby Chick Catalog 


TRAVEL AND LAND OPPORTUNITIES 
Look on Land Openings 


Great Northern Ry. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
Soo Line (H. 8. Funston) .. 
Strout Agency ........ . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

American Products Co.. 

American Telephone & Te legraph Cc 
Capitol Candy School... 


Central Petroleum 


Cownie rca Co. 


Dennison’s - 


Dixie Ke mnels, Inc 


Eakins, lresident, 


Evans & Co., Victor J. 
Farm Insurance Committec 


Fur-Fish-Game 
Furst & Thomas 
Gibbs & Son, W. A 
Glover’s 


Ingersoll- Wat erbury Co. - 
Johnson's Arms & Cyc le Work 3, 
McConnon & Company.. 
Middle West Utilities Company 
Morrison Hotel ...... / 
National Acade my of Music 

N. W. School of Taxidermy 
O’Brien, Clarence A........ 


Outdoor Enterprise 


Randolph & Co..............- 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Swift and Company 
Western Cable & Light Cx 
Western Cartridge Company 


Literature on Land Opportunities 
sooklet on Land Opportunities 


Farm Catalog ........ 


Candy Making “Bookle t 


Booklet on Custom 


Tanni 


Booklet and ented 


liow. to Obtain a Patent’ 
“Booklets, Ete. 


sooklets 
Gibbs Traps 


sooklet on Dog Medicines 


Ingersoll Watches 
Fire Arms Catalog 


‘Harvest and Highline 
Catalog 

-Booklet on Taxidermy 
“How to Obtain a Paten 


Fur Farming Magazine 


‘How to Get Your 
General Catalog 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the 


possibility of an occasional change or ommission in the preparation of this index 


Patent’’ 


If you purchase any article advertised in Successful 
Farming, whether you byy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the 
advertisements, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Successful Farm- 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Against Further Reclamation 


N PAGE 62 of the August issue 
() of Successful Farming under the 

heading, “‘A Knotty Problem,” 
by M. 8. of New York, the point of 
view of M.S. is very well taken. There 
is no doubt but what the policy of the 
Farm Board in their endeavor to lead 
the American farmers away from the 
ruinous policy of competition and over- 
production will not work out success- 
fully with that of the Department of 
Interior to reclaim vast areas of agricul- 
tural lands. 

The various chambers of commerce in 
a given area where a reclamation pro)- 
ect is possible bend every 
effort to bring about such 


ay 


M.S8., N. Y. I think this is a subject on 
which too much cannot be truthfully and 
intelligently said. It is the key to the whole 
farm situation. The house should not be 
divided but co-operation should be mutual. 

Overproduction is the cause of low 
prices but the large producers will not be 
the ones to reduce acreage, for with mod- 
ern machinery and ample means they can 
raise grain more cheaply than the actual 
farmer can. It seems the doctors do not 
agree, since one branch of the government 
is giving a stimulant and the other pre- 
scribes a sedative. 

The situation reminds the writer of a 
friend who having bought stock which 
began to slip in price sold short for an 





farmers in return? If the farmers had 
kept up with the old settlers’ fashions 
all the way thru there wouldn’t have 
been so many factories. The farmers 
would have been better off and so would 
the whole country. 

Please tell the farmers how a farmer 
can make a living by paying $1.50 or 
so an acre for tax and letting the land 
lie vacant. Will the country support the 
farmers if they quit producing grain, 
or how will it be?—E. S. Nebr. 


Advocates Small Farms 


Ac ‘ORDING to the press we are in- 

formed that Mr. Legge’s idea of 
recommending crop reduc- 
tions is to eventually get 
the American farmer out 





a project. It means to 
them the opening of a new 
territory to be exploited. 
The boom is on. Land 
values are increased, spec- Rt 
ulation becomes rife, busi- S 
ness becomes good, and 

money pours in with new 

settlers, meaning good 

times for the real estate ay 

man, the banker, and the 











business man in general. | 

In the end the farmer is 
the goat. After he has se- — 
cured his land—at no SS”, 
doubt speculative values ul 


—built a home, furnished 
the place with stock and 
machinery whereby he can 
try to make a living off 
the place, he finds himself 
hopelessly involved, if not 
overwhelmingly in debt. 
He goes ahead trying to 
make a decent living in 
the face of a ruinous sys- 
tem of competition with 
his ego farmers, with 
little, if any, show of ever 
ge tting “his money out of it. 

Were the American 
farmer as well organized 
as the various units of the 
chamber of commerce in 
the United States, things might be 
different with the farmer. 

Our senators and representatives in 
Congress are but human beings after 
= Political pressure brought to bear 
by the folks back home is what they 
listen to, or someone else will get their 
jobs before long. 

Organized effort must be met with 
organized effort. Were our American 
farmers properly organized, political 
pressure could be brought about against 
wy organized movement that would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
the farmers. 

The key to the many farm prob- 
lems is in the hands of the farmers 
themselves. These problems can only 
be rep mang solved by organization. 
Just so long as the majority of the 
farmers refuse to join in an organized 
effort to better their conditions, they 
must expect to get the worst of it. The 
sooner Mr. Farmer realizes this point 
of view the better it will be for him, or 
he will forever be the goat.—J. D. G., 
Montana. 





Compel Acreage Reduction 


READ with much interest your edi- 
torial in the June issue, “Breaking 
the Farm Board,” also comments by 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 











Prospective Tenant: ‘ 
City Flat Agent: “*Pardon me, this is the apartment, 
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AN ceabare a 


of the export market. If 
such is the case, it would 


be interesting to farmers 
in general to know who is 
a to benefit from the opera- 


tion of the Farm Board. 
lf he really has made any 


4 . : 
a) such claims, it would ap- 
. : 


pear that his services on 
the Farm Board are simi- 
lar to the “dollar-a-day”’ 
racket that some of our 
industrial big shots 
worked during the war. 
The only ones to benefit 
from such a program 
would be the manufactur- 
ers of farm implements 
selling to Russia, South 
America, and so on, who 
would be able to stimulate 
production there. No in- 
dustry would tolerate a 








estriction to keep out of 


= 
— s ad ri ¥: ¢ 
the export field. It is a 


known fact that any cur- 
tailment in one area will 
stimulate production 











“Rather a large closet.” 


equal amount so he would be on the win- 
ning side in any event. The only way the 
surplus can be reduced or even kept from 
increasing is by compulsory acreage reduc- 
tion. This can be accomplished by a tax on 
all acreage of a given crop and season by 
the same ownership above a maximum 
fixed by the Farm Board, the tax to serve 
the same purpose as a duty on imports. 
This would leave the small farmer in the 
game and provide the feature which Presi- 
dent Hoover so urgently seeks, “equality 
of opportunity.”’ 

This suggestion was offered by the 
writer over a year ago when the special 
session of Congress was convening but the 
publications to which it was sent refused 
to give it space, giving no reason. No other 
remedy has been suggested during the in- 
tervening time.—C. R. S8., Ohio. 


Idle Land Will Not Pay Taxes 


SAW in your paper that the Farm 

Board wants the farmers to quit pro- 
ducing so much grain. I think when the 
farmers have helped the factories by buy- 
ing cars, tractors, machinery, clothing, and 
everything the factories make, and all the 
presidents and workers over there have 
large wages which the farmers help to pay 
when they buy the things from the fac- 
tories, why don’t the factories help the 


(generally to excess) in 
other producing areas. 

If the manufacturers of 
implements would be 
obliging enough to restrict 
the development of equipment for 
large scale farming and devote them- 
selves to equipment adapted for small 
farms we would need no farm relief. 
The present trend to large operating 
units is dragging the farmer into line 
with the factories and will in time cause 
as much trouble as was experienced by 
townspeople during the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe that followed the 
introduction of the loom and steam 
engine—without a safety valve, as agri- 
culture was then. 

It may be a bit more wasteful to oper- 
ate in small units but it is more bene- 
ficial all around to have individuals in 
business for themselves.—E. E. P. 

“T think it is a wonderful magazine, 
for we are glad to see a magazine that 
is not full of tobacco advertisements. 
I also enjoy the household hints sent in 
by others very much and wish there 
were more.We all e ig the poems and 
poetry.’’—H. L., 2a. 

“T enjoy your paper because of its 
clean advertising. I am very proud to 
say we can take one farm paper that 
does not advertise tobacco. Also am 
glad to take a paper which stands for 
higher morals and prohibition.’’—Mrs. 
J. R. Y., Ohio. 
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POWDER & CAKE 
-every home needs both 



















| DONE - - by a little girl and a little Bon Ami 


“Mother, what do people mean when they talk about 
elbow grease?” 

“Why, that’s easy to answer, Bonnie dear. Elbow grease "Check up—are you 
is what you don’t have to use when you clean pots and 


: nee using Bon Ami for: 
pans with Bon Ami. 


And that’s a fact! You'll never tire your arm cleaning QO WINDOWS () MIRRORS () BRASS 


and polishing with Bon Ami. In double-quick time, this 1 SMOOTH PAINTED WOODWORK 
old-favorite cleanser absorbs dirt, sooty spots, stains and TIN UTENSILS OF ALUMI- 
grime. And does so without leaving scratches and scars to cll Sineueiet sem omen vote. + ; 
make the next cleaning harder. hae ; 
FRIGERATORS 0 THE HANDS 
Bon Ami comes in two handy forms—a compact Cake i ; 
CHROMIUM PLATE 0 AUTO 


and a snowy-white Powder. Each has a host of uses through- 


e ° WINDSHIELDS AND METAL TRIM- 
out the house (see list at right). gripes : 


° MINGS [) WHITE SHOES MARBLE 
And more good news: Bon Ami never roughens or red- 


dens the hands—a boon to women who do their own work. — — 


TILING [ COPPER ([( NICKEL 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK. In Canada—BON AMI LTD., MONTREAL 





BON AMI RADIO MATINEE .. . «On the air, everywhere!” , . . Every Thursday morning 
from 44 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. Eastern Daylight “Hasn't 
Time 11 A. M., Central Standard 9 A. M., Mountain 11:20 A. M., Pacific Coast 10:20 A. M. Scratched “2 @ 

















A FAIRY-TALE BOOKLET FOR THE CHILDREN 
. iw interesting adventures of the funny Bunny Knights and their beautiful Princess 

Bon Ami. Send 4 cents in stamps to The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New 
York City, for a copy of this captivating book. 
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(Cake (1) Powder 1) Both 2) 








Do you use Bon Ami? 
























Bob Lee says: 


“I make my own farm- 


relief by cutting down feed costs a 


third with a Letz Roughage Mill” 


WHEREVER you see a feed-lot belly- 
deep in old stalks and trampled 
hay, you will find a farmer losing a 
quarter or even a half of his rough- 
age and grain. He could save that 
wasted feed and turn it into milk 
and meat—with the help of a Letz 
Roughage Mill. 

With threshing machine-like ca- 
pacity the Letz Roughage Mill 
grinds fodder and hay into fine bits 
that livestock like. Stock clean up 
their feed, instead of scattering it 
over the lot. 

Another thing the Letz Rough- 


What a hundred thousand farmers say 
the Letz Roughage Mill will do 


] Increase the feeding value of home- 
grown crops a fourth to a half by 
recutting, grinding and mixing them 
into palatable, well-balanced rations, 


bo 


Make home-grown feed go farther and 
save the expense of buying highs 
priced, ready-mixed concentrates. 

3 Enable a farmer to feed a fourth to a 
half more stock on the same number 
of acres. 

4, Reduce the cost of production of milk 
and meat 25 to 50 per cent and keep 
livestock healthier. 

5 Cut the cost of farm work through 
fewer operations and less labor at 

feeding time. 


ALL IN ONE MACHINE—Cuts, grinds, mixes—does one at a time, does any two 
at a time or all three together 





Sharp knives for cutting and 
recutting fodder and hay- 
roughage of all kinds 





AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 
LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1007 East Road, Crown Poiat, Indiana 
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Burrs for grinding all rough- 
age and grain — crush an 
grind ear corn 


age Mill does is to grind grain— 
10% to 30% of which is not di- 
gested when fed whole. It does this 
at the same time it grinds the 
roughage. 

And, if you wish, the Letz will 
mix this roughage and grain thor- 
oughly into a palatable and nutri- 


tious feed—a ration that will bring 





you the most in meat and milk—a 
balanced ration from the grain and 
roughage grown right on your own 
farm. The Letz and one man do all 
these jobs in one operation. 

If you feed four or more dairy 
cows, twenty or more steers, or 
an equivalent number of hogs or 
sheep, you can cut feed costs with 
the Letz Roughage Mill. 

Letz Roughage Mills have 
brought farm-relief to a hundred 
thousand farmers. More than seven 
thousand of them have recently 
written us and we have put their 
letters into an interesting book. A 
copy will be sent you—free—if you 
will fill out the coupon below— 


and mail at once. 


There is a size and style of Letz Roughage Mill for every farm. May be had with exhaust fan and feed 
attached. Particularly will the dairyman find the Letz 7 
duction d. 


Mill a profitable machine, with milk pro- 
J 





and milk profit so d 


5 ecte € 


one eas 








Worm for mixing roughage 
and grain into a balanced 
ration 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1007 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 

Without obligating me in any way, please 
send me the new book of facts written by Letz 
Mill owners, showing the various ways dairy- 
men and stockmen have increased their profits 


by recutting, grinding and mixing together 
their feed crops. I am now feeding: 
Dairy cows Steers Hogs 


upon 


eeding and balanced rations 


ated fi 
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Sheep Horses 


Horse-power of my engine 








My name is 
My mailing address (or R.F.D.) is 


State 


City 











